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Maps are always interesting; and you will find the big 
map that covers one side of a wall in our central labora- 
tories doubly interesting. It’s our “‘Map ofthe Wheat.” 

In the Spring, an army of colored pins start to march 
across the map. Soon the whole map is a riot of colored 
pins—blue, green, red, yellow, pink, white, black. And 
every pin tells us something important about the 
wheat that is growing in that particular section of 
the country. 

This ““Map of the Wheat” represents the care and ef- 
forts of many people. It starts with our field workers 
who are covering the wheat country from Texas to the 
Canadian border, sending us in sample after sample of 


the wheat as it is harvested. 
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Scores of scientists and technicians in our principal 
laboratories carefully analyze these hundreds of wheat 
samples; and the results are recorded on the map by 
the careful placing of those colored pins. 

Soon our buyers all over the country begin to make 
their purchases based on the information recorded on 
the map. They are able to buy not only the choicest 
wheat, but wheat with the exact qualities needed to 
produce the great flours for which International 
Milling Company is famous. 

This is a further step in maintaining the quality con- 
trol of International “Bakery-Proved” Flours. This 
quality control has just one purpose—to make your 


loaf the best in your market. 
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All right... 
now curve 
those lips the 
other way! 




















Sure—you may have had 
trouble at times finding exactly the right 
flour for each need in your shop, and 
getting flour of unchanging quality. 
But there’s a simple way to eliminate 
those difficulties. Your Pillsbury 
_ jobber or sales representative can 
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PILLSBURY'S saxery rtours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. * General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Time sets the stage 





FOR A SMOOTH FLOW in production, get Atkinson’s—it’s Bin-aged. Aerated 
before, during and after storage—matured by controlled time and temperature— 
it comes to you fully aged, ready for immediate use. Always uniform, too, be- 
cause long runs for our 50,000 cwt. storage mean more accurate milling. Switch 
to Atkinson’s—It’s BIN-AGED*! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


¥, 
> a IF YOU TAKE YOUR TIME Zee 





YOU CAN DO IT BETTER 






*“It's Bin-aged” trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ~ 
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of MERCK ENRICHMENT WAFERS 





Merck Enrichment Wafers dis- 
solve rapidly, yielding a suspen- 
sion of extremely fine particles. This 
promotes uniform distribution of all 


enrichment ingredients. 


2 The Merck method of produc- 

* tion provides you with wafers of 
satinlike appearance, free from chips 
and dust. 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are 
manutactured under rigid speci- 
fications, and their enrichment con- 
tent is laboratory controlled. 

















These Merck Wafers conform to minimum 
levels recommended by the Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee, American Institute of 
Baking. 







& 














Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from 
your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto + Valleyfield 
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Choose Ismerta! 


You'll always. be right when you pick 
ISMERTA as the flour foundation for 
a quality loaf. 


Bakers find ISMERTA the kind of flour 
that responds readily to handling and 


formula adjustments . . . and keeps its 
baking character unchanged day after ~ 
day. 


You can make your flour buying prob- 
lem easier in this new crop year by 

relying on established ISMERTA 
quality. . 


THE [smERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


( 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


| i 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 23 
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WM KELLY 
MILLING 





Uneacelled Quality oe 


As every KELLY’S FAMOUS customer knows, Kelly always strives for quality. 
No flour is milled with greater care and skill from finer wheat than KELLY’S 
FAMOUS. The proven baking merits of this preferred brand throughout many 
years is our pledge that KELLY’S FAMOUS will always be the equal of the best 
flour you can buy. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











theWILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 
GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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HUBBARD’S 
Spring Wheat Flours 






é 






100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


MOTHER HUBBARD —_— UNIVERSITY 
SPRING MAIDE HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 


SUPERLATIVE ATHLETE 
KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 


THE NAME HUBBARD — Synonymous with Quality 
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* « QUALITY SINCE 1878 * « 
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a. C iear around the production circle 


—from wheatfield to mill to final product— 
Dixie-Portland flour quality is carefully 
guarded by skilled technicians. That’s one 
reason why Dixie-Portland flours are so 


performance in bread and cracker bak- 
eries, as well as for the family trade. 
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ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILLS CO. e FLOUR MILL 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI 








widely known and justly famous for ideal 
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UR COMPANY 


OIXIE-PORTLAND 


FLOUR MILLS . 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. ES 
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Minnesota Bans Unlaundered Bags 





Exchange Export 
Allocations by USDA 
Authorized in Week 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced recently that the fol- 
lowing supplemental export alloca- 
tions and exchanges were authorized 
during the week ended June 27: 

1. 200,000 1b. soybeans (30,000 Ib. 
oil content) to Belgium in exchange 
for Belgian Congo palm oil; these 
soybeans are to be used by the Bel- 
gians for experimental purposes. 
(Commercial procurement.) 

2. 896,000 lb. hydrogenated soybean 
flakes to the Republic of Colombia in 
exchange for an equivalent quantity 
(in terms of-oil) of Philippine copra. 
(Commercial procurement. 

3. 12,000 long tons of flour, wheat 
equivalent, for Poland, June ship- 
ment, in exchange for 9,000 long tons 
of corn for May shipment. (Commer- 
cial procurement.) 

4. 59,500 long tons of wheat, 25,- 
550 long tons of corn (previously 
procured), 24,000 long tons. of 
flour (wheat equivalent), and 16,000 
long tons of barley for the U.S. zone 
in the Pacific (Japan, Korea, Ruy- 
kyus), July shipment. (PMA procure- 
ment.) 

5. 25,500 long tons wheat for the 
USA zone in Germany, July shipment. 
(PMA procurement.) 

6. Cancellation of 12,000 long tons 
of flour, wheat equivalent, originally 
allocated to Switzerland, for May 
shipment. As a replacement, 8,500 
long tons of wheat were included in 
August program announced June 16. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY MILLS BUYS 
MILLION BUSHEL ELEVATOR 


MINNEAPOLIS—The purchase by 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., of the Merchants 
Elevator, Davenport, Iowa, with a 
rated capacity of slightly more than 








1,000,000 bu., was announced July 1 
by E. P. Pillsbury, grain division vice 
president, Pillsbury Mills. 

The elevator, formerly operated 
by the Victoria Elevator Co., Minne- 
apolis, will be known, effective July 
1, as the Pillsbury Davenport Eleva- 
tor, it was announced. It will be 
under the direction of the Clinton 
office of the grain division. 

Mr. Pillsbury announced that there 
will be no change in the present ele- 
vator personnel. Frank Blodgett will 
continue as superintendent with Lloyd 
Leach as his assistant. The elevator 
will continue to be used for the stor- 
age and merchandising of all grains, 
Mr. Pillsbury said. 





AUG. 1 DEADLINE SET FOR 
FOOD DEPARTMENT’S RULING 


Henry J. Hoffman, Chief Chemist, Extends Laundering 
Requirement to Interstate Shipments—Order Had 
Applied to Intrastate Shipments 


MINNEAPOLIS—The use of unlaundered secondhand textile 
bags by Minnesota mills for packing flour or other mill products 
intended for human consumption will be prohibited after Aug. 1, 
1947, according to a notice issued July 1 by Henry J. Hoffman, 
chief chemist, Minnesota state department of agriculture, dairy 


and food. 





PMA Buys 2,103,998 Bu. Wheat, 


121,240,000 Lb. Flour in Week 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration bought 
2,103,998 bu. wheat during the period 
from noon June 20 to noon June 27. 
Purchases of flour during the week 
through June 27 totaled 121,240,000 
lb. There were no purchases of corn, 
oats, barley or grain sorghums last 
week. 

Most of the wheat was bought 
through the Kansas City office (1- 
950,000 bu.) the remainder through 
Portland, Ore., (150,000 bu.) and 
Minneapolis (3,998 bu.) offices. About 
60% of last week’s flour purchases 


was 80% extraction flour. 

From July 1, 1946, through noon of 
June 27, 1947, the PMA bought 190,- 
421,030 bu. wheat. This figure in- 
cludes 27,867,000 bu. of 1947-crop 
wheat purchased during the last few 
weeks. Purchases of flour since July 
1 last year through June 27, 1947, to- 
taled approximately 3,400,000,000 Ib. 

Other cumulative purchases since 
last July 1 included 75,702,046 bu. 
corn, 8,019,500 bu. oats, 21,801,884 bu. 
barley and 2,373,000 bu grain sor- 
ghums. All purchases have been made 
to fill export allocations. 





Export Flour Trade Dull; Most . 
July, August Quotas Now Filled 


Export flour sales have been dull 
recently, with July and August al- 
locations filled by larger European 
buyers and Latin American business 
confined to limited bookings on li- 
censes that have been issued. 





Wheat Support Price of $1.83 
Applicable to 1947 Harvest 


WASHINGTON—Wheat price sup- 
port at a national average of $1.83 
bu. to farmers for the 1947 crop was 
announced June 30 by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Last year’s 
rate was $1.49. Both loans and pur- 
chase agreements covering the 1947 
crop will be available through the 
Commodity Credit Corp. 

The price support for the 1947 crop 
is 90% of parity at the beginning of 
the marketing year, July 1. The par- 
ity on that date figures $2.03 bu. 
On the same date last year the wheat 
price parity was $1.66. The increase 
is a measure of the rise in prices 
paid by farmers for commodities used 
in production and farm family main- 
tenance. 

Only wheat grading No. 3 or bet- 
ter, or No. 4 or No. 5 because of 
test weight only, will be eligible for 
loan or purchase. The loans will be 
available through Dec. 31, 1947, and 
will mature on April 30, 1948, or 
earlier on demand. 


Purchase agreements will be offered 
growers through Dec. 31, 1947, and 
will provide for purchases of’ what- 
ever quantity of eligible wheat a pro- 
ducer may elect to deliver to the 
CCC following the maturity of the 
loans. Purchase prices will be the 
same as the corresponding loan deliv- 
ery rates. j 

Interim loan rates based upon an 
estimated parity price of $2 bu. were 
offered by the department .on June 
17. The rate announced June 30 is 
3¢ higher, to reflect the July 1 par- 
ity. Rates per bushel at selected 
terminals are as follows: No. 1 hard 
winter wheat at Kansas City $2.03; 
at Omaha $2.03; at Galveston $2.11; 
at Chicago $2.08; at St. Louis $2.06; 
No. 1 soft white or western white at 
Portland $1.98; No. 1 heavy dark 
northern spring at Minneapolis $2.05; 
No. 1 red winter at Chicago $2.08; 
at St. Louis $2.08; at Philadelphia 
$2.19; at Baltimore $2.19; at Louis- 
ville $2.10. 


France completed its purchases for 
occupied and colonial zones June 24, 
sales being reported on a basis of 
$5.05, jutes, Gulf for 80% extraction 
flour. 

India is reported to have purchased 
against its August flour allocation of 
24,000 long tons late last week on 
a basis of $5.35, sacked, New York, 
for 80% extraction flour. 

The Dutch East Indies also was 
reported to have bought its August 
allocation of flour this week. 

Scattered South American business 
was done on licenses, but in most 
cases now these bookings are large- 
ly automatic since-demand exceeds 
the amounts allocated by the gov- 
ernment and most mills are receiv- 
ing export permits on far less flour 
than their applications requested. 

Puerto Rican buyers took moder- 
ate lots from some mills during the 
past week. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PMA TO GRANT FLAXSEED 
CREDIT TO NEW ZEALAND 


CHICAGO — The Production and 
Marketing Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced the allocation of 224,000 
lbs. of flaxseed (76,160 Ibs. oil con- 
tent) to New Zealand for planting 
purposes with the understanding that 
the oil content of this flaxseed will 
be credited against butter supplied 
by New Zealand to the U. S. army in 
the future. 








The notice, in effect, extends the 
ban against the use of unlaundered 
bags which has been in force since 
April 15, 1947, and which applied to 
flour and other cereal products 
packed for sale or use within Min- 
nesota. The amendment applies to 
interstzte as well as intrastate ship- 
ments. 

Mr. Hoffman first made known 
his intention to issue the order dur- 
ing an address before the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. at 
French Lick, Ind., last week. He 
said at that time that the order 
would become effective July 1, but 
later set the effective date to be 
Aug. 1, in order to give the millers 
in Minnesota a month of grace in 
which to adjust existing contracts 
which specified that the flour would 
be packed in customers’ bags. 

The text of the order issued un- 
der date of July 1, 1947, follows: 

“To the members of the milling 
and baking industries: 

“Under date of Feb. 24, 1947, the 
milling and baking industries of this 
state were notified by this depart- 
ment that flour packed after April 
15 of this year might be deemed 
to be adulterated if it were packed 
in used sacks that had not been 
properly cleaned. Further, that if 
bags or sacks are to be re-used, 
they must be properly laundered so 
as to be clean and sanitary. 

“On April 15 practically all mill- 
ers delivered flour to bakers located 
in Minnesota in new or properly 
laundered sacks. However, due to 
contracts in effect many of the mills 
located in Minnesota continued to 
pack flour in used bags without laun- 
dering same for shipment to bakers 
located without the state. This de- 
partment now feels that the prac- 
tices of refilling used sacks before 
same are laundered for shipment 
without the state, as well as in the 
state, should be discontinued as soon 
as possible. 

“So that all members of the mill- 
ing industry will have definite in- 
formation on this matter and can 
guide themselves accordingly, Aug. 
1, 1947, has been set as the dead- 
line for any miller to pack flour in 
a used bag before same has been 
laundered for out-of-state shipment 
under an existing contract. It is 
hoped that all trade members will 
cooperate with this department and 
discontinue packing any flour what- 
soever regardless of its destination 
in used sacks unless same have been 
properly laundered.” 

R. A. TROVATTEN, 


Commissioner. 
(Signed by) 
HENRY J. HOFFMAN, 
HJH:cw Chief Chemist. 
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Wheat made generally good growth 
in the northern portion of the coun- 
try last week, but cool, showery 
weather in the middle and southern 
sections retarded maturity and de- 
layed harvesting. Spring wheat made 
very good progress during the week, 
and generally it is in very good con- 
dition. Harvesting of winter wheat, 
which also is mostly in very good 
condition, has advanced northward 
to the Ohio Valley and Missouri. 
Harvesting in Oklahoma was delayed 
for a time by rains and wet fields, 
but at the end of the week com- 
bining was reported to be at a peak. 
Harvesting began in some parts of 
southern Kansas, but weather condi- 
tions later delayed work. A hail 
storm June 25 caused extensive dam- 
age to wheat in two Kansas counties. 

Detailed crop reports from sev- 
eral states follow: 


Kansas Harvest Grows 


KANSAS—Binder harvest was un- 
der way in early fields in southern 
counties when weather conditions 
were favorable, with combining just 
starting in a few southern counties. 
Damage to wheat in 10 southwest- 
ern counties due to hot winds ac- 
companied by a low humidity June 
8-10 now is becoming more apparent. 
Shriveling or reduction in size of 
kernels is characteristic of the dam- 
age, with the amount varying from 
field to field. At Hutchinson, it was 
reported that early offerings have 
been unsatisfactory. Hail loss has 
been frequent but has not affected 
a wide area. Several thousand acres 
of wheat were reported destroyed in 
Sedgwick and Sumner Counties by 
hail June 25, with losses to property 
and crops estimated ‘at $1,500,000. 


Oklahoma Harvest at Peak 


OKLAHOMA — Heavy rains the 
early part of last week temporarily 
halted wheat harvesting, but com- 
bining now is at a peak. Farmers 
have sounded an appeal for more 
combines to facilitate harvesting 
when fields are dry enough to enter. 
Rain damage is reported to be neg- 
ligible. Limited storage and a short- 
age of boxcars is reflected in the 
huge piles of grain dumped on the 
ground in many localities. Harvest- 
ing in the southern part of the state 
is practically completed, and 85% 
completed as far north as King- 
fisher. 


Montana Growth Favorable 


MONTANA—Stimulated by rains 
and moderate temperatures, the 
growth of crops in Montana was 
generally favorable with the excep- 
tion of a few local areas. Stands 
of spring grain are considered medi- 
um to heavy. A large portion of the 
winter wheat crop is in the head 
state; however, a few counties re- 
port the crop is just starting to stool. 
The supply of topsoil moisture is 
now generally sufficient to germi- 
nate late seedings. 


Winter Grains Gain 
SOUTH DAKOTA — Weather in 
the past week was favorable for 
small grains but rather unfavorable 
for corn. 


Winter grains made good 
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WHEAT MAKES GOOD GROWTH, 
BUT RAINS STALL HARVEST 


Winter Wheat Harvesting Advances to Ohio Valley, Mis- 
souri; Combining at Peak in Oklahoma; Both Winter 
and Spring Wheat in Good Condition 


progress, with much rye heading and 
filling to the northern border. Spring 
grains advanced rapidly, with much 
early sown barley, oats and wheat 
now in the heading stage. 


Iowa Corn Threatened 


IOWA—Inadequate sunshine, satu- 
rated soil conditions and persistent 
sub-normal temperatures have result- 
ed in an unfavorable outlook for the 
Iowa corn crop, losses thus far hav- 
ing been estimated at about 25%. 
Growth and development of corn av- 
erages two weeks late, and unless 
the balance of the season is very 
favorable it is indicated there will 
be a lot of soft corn. Floods and 
standing water and soil washing have 
resulted in heavy acreage losses, par- 
ticularly in the southern and east- 
ern sections of the state. Oats are 
heading and wheat is reported to be 
filling in good shape. Some earlier 
fields are turning color. 


Canadian Prospects Good 


CANADA—Prospects are good for 
at least an average crop in the prai- 
rie provinces this year, barring the 
development of adverse weather and 
moisture conditions during the criti- 
cal period between now and early 
August, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reports. The possibility of 
frost damage is said to be the most 
serious hazard to the current_crop, 
since the development of early all 
grains is from 10 days to two weeks 
later than normal. 

Rdinfall since April 1 is now above 


normal in Manitoba and approach- 
ing normal in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta. Fairly serious infestations of 
cutworms are reported at some 
points in Manitoba, but damage does 
not appear to be widespread. Crop 
conditions in southern Saskatchewan 
are generally favorable while pros- 
pects in Alberta continue very fa- 
vorable. 

Heavy rains early last week to- 
taled as much as 5 in. in parts of 
Manitoba and drowned out standing 
crops of thousands of acres in the 
northern section of the province. 
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JUTE SHORTAGE THREATENS 
ARGENTINA WHEAT EXPORTS 


BUENOS AIRES —The chairman 
of the Argentine Trade Institute said 
recently that Argentina would reduce 
her wheat acreage and grain exports 
unless India shipped the jute prom- 
ised for packing the wheat. 

Indian jute shipments, the official 
said, are six months behind schedule, 
adding that “it would be preferable to 
have our farmers idle than to have 
our wheat fields rotting because we 
cannot ship our grain.” 

He said that under a barter agree- 
ment made last September, India was 
to have ‘shipped 30,000 tons of jute, 
but was 13,790 tons short and that no 
jute was shipped during the first 
quarter of 1947. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHEMISTS SCHEDULE MEETING 

KANSAS CITY—The July meeting 
of the Kansas City Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will be held at Hotel Presi- 
dent at 8 pm., July 2. Dr. M. H. 
Thornton of the Midwest Research 
Institute, will discuss enzymes in 
wheat technology. Dr. Thornton has 
specialized in carbohydrates and fats 
in his work at the institute and in his 
previous connection as assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 
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ICC Extends Curbs 
on Boxcar Use 
for Export Needs 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has extended 
boxcar restrictions covering grain, 
stock car orders and New York har- 
bor lighterage through Dec. 31, 1947. 
The restrictions would have expired 
June 30. 

The extensions are designed to 
marshal boxcars for essential uses, 
including the export program, and 
were made tentatively for the six- 
month period without change except 
in regard to the expiration date. 

Amendment No. 6 to Service Order 
No. 624, covering the movement of 
grain to terminal elevators by per- 
mit, and Amendment No. 6 to sec- 
ond revised Service Order No. 624, 
covering the movement of grain to 
terminal elevators by permit, and 
amendment No. 6 to second revised 
Order No. 244 on the distribution of 
grain cars, were extended to main- 
tain control of the grain car situa- 
tion in the current new-crop move- 
ment with heavy emphasis on export. 
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PILLSBURY OFFICIALS 
ON EUROPEAN MILL TOUR 


MINNEAPOLIS — Paige Lehman, 
vice president, production, and J. P. 
Snyder, general production superin- 
tendent, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., are ex- 
pected to return to Minneapolis about 
July 15 from their mill inspection 
tour of Great Britain, Scandinavia 
and continental Europe. The men 
plan to visit a number of mills to gain 
information on any new cereal proc- 
essing techniques that might be ap- 
plied to operations in their company’s 
plants. 











Price.Control, Export-Import Limits 
Discussed Before Joint Committee 


By MILDRED HODGSON, 


Washington Office, 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Agriculture and 
business leaders alike are currently 
telling members of what could turn 
out to be a very important congres- 
sional group that the economic future 
of the U.S. looks very good. Rumors 
and talk of depressions and reces- 
sions are just rumors, these men have 
agreed. 

The congressional body, the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report authorized by the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, is just getting 
under way in its colossal task of de- 
termining what policies and programs 
should be adopted by Congress to 
afford the U.S. the greatest amount 
of economic prosperity. Basically, 
under the terms of the 1946 legisla- 
tion, the committee should arrive at a 
program that will “promote maxi- 
mum employment, production and 
purchasing power.” 

Under the chairmanship of Sen. 
Robert Taft (R., Ohio) the group 
has already sent out several sets of 
questionnaires to a large number of 
farm and industrial organizations to 
gain background information for the 
job at hand. At present, still some- 


what in its formulative stage, the 
committee does not seem to have any 
plan of attack, and the men who have 
testified before it have largely spoken 
in a general vein without making any 
specific recommendations for a long- 
term American economic policy. In 
the long view, however, the joint 
committee has the power to become 
the legislative group that will coop- 
erate’ with the executive branch of 
the government in laying down the 
economic policy which this country 
willl follow in the years to come. 

Although as stated, the committee 
does not at present seem to be head- 
ing in any particular direction, dur- 
ing the question and answer periods, 
after a witness has finished reading 
his prepared statement it becomes 
evident which problems are at pres- 
ent in the minds of the senators and 
congressmen in the group. The pos- 
sibility of reinstating government 
price controls because of current high 
food prices, continuance of export and 
import limitations, possible curbs on 
domestic consumer credit, limitations 
on dollar credits extended to foreign 
nations, and the current increase in 
corn prices due to rumored short- 
ages all were discussed by the legis- 
lators and industry officials. 

Sen. Taft flatly rejected a sugges- 





tion made by Ed O’Neal, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, that price controls on meat be 
brought back if the corn crop did fall 
drastically short this year. The Ohio 
Republican leader made it plain that 
he was not in favor of reinstituting 
price restrictions on any commodity, 
although he admitted that there were 
distortions in the present price pic- 
ture. It would be fine, Sen. Taft 
mused, if a series of “danger signals” 
could be set up that would show when 
the country’s economy is entering a 
period of embalance. 

Both _Sen. Taft and Sen. Joseph 
O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) stated that 
the U.S. would have to retain export 
controls during the period of expand- 
ed credit to needy foreign claimants. 
The U.S. had distributed dollar cred- 
its so freely, Sen. Taft declared, that 
to avoid complete chaos the U.S. must 
tell these countries what they can 
buy here. During the current period 
of high prices for wheat and corn 
other actions in addition to export 
control might be necessary to main- 
tain stable prices, the Ohio senator 
stated, but did not elaborate on what 
he meant. 

Mr. O’Neal, the only agricultural 
witness yet to appear before the com- 
mittee, outlined the broad postwar 
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program of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, which he has had occasion to do 
many times recently before various 
congressional groups. It would call 
for a prosperous balance in the econ- 
omy between industry and agricul- 
ture; continuance of parity and price 
support payments; soil conservation; 
acreage adjustments; expanded for- 
eign trade; continuance of commodity 
loans; high employment levels; reten- 
tion of Title 32 funds for agricultural 
surplus disposal, and extension of 
marketing agreements to all com- 
modities if producers so desire. 


Paul G. Hoffman, president of the 
Studebaker Corp. and chairman of 
the board of trustees, Committee for 
Economic Development, declared that 
the major characteristic of. the Amer- 
ican economy is its dynamic produc- 
tiveness and on the other side, its in- 
stability. To maintain the first and 
eliminate or mitigate the second, 
should be the goal of the country, 
the committee was told. The gov- 
ernment should actually take a minor 
role in this program, Mr. Hoffman 
continued, and confine itself to estab- 
lishing conditions under which pri- 
vate enterprise can operate most ef- 
fectively. 

The government should foster com- 
petitive production and trade, check 
monopoly power; conduct its own op- 
erations, including taxation, in a pat- 
tern conducive to dynamic stability; 
it must maintain the integrity of 
the dollar and the stability in 
the supply of money and credit, 
the Studebaker executive continued. 
There must be an opportunity for 
new businesses to get into a field 
and stay, Mr. Hoffman said, a situa- 
tion which at present is very tight. 


Fowler McCormick, chairman of 
the board of the International Har- 
vester Co., also appeared before the 
joint committee to explain why and 
how his company reduced prices on 
its goods last March. He said the re- 
ductions were brought about by post- 
war reorganization of the concern, 
changes in the engineering design of 
their products, improvements in 
plants, acquisitions of new plants and 
sites, and increased production. 


Emilie Rieve, administrative chair- 
man, CIO Full Employment Commit- 
tee, criticized the committee sharply 
for what he termed its failure to do 
anything. “It indicates that the lead- 
ership of the joint committee has no 
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saying, “We have made up our minds 
that even if we have to liquidate we 
can’t do business with the union on 
the basis of its demands.” 

It is understood that wage issues 
are not involved but that the union is 
demanding that foremen join its or- 
ganization, to which the company 
does not agree. The right of the 
company to move employees from one 
bracket to another is also in dispute. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


S. D. FIRM INCORPORATES 


Articles of incorporation for the A. 
C. Cohrt Grain Corp., Mitchell, S. D., 
with a capitalization of $100,000 were 
filed with the South Dakota secre- 
tary of state’s office in Pierre recent- 
ly. A. C. Cohrt, F. I. Graham and 
W. R. Danforth were listed as direc- 
tors. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Hearings Planned 
on Co-ops, Other 
Tax-Exempt Groups 


WASHINGTON—A series of hear- 
ings on the controversial matter of 
tax exemption of various corporations 
and farm cooperatives have been 
scheduled by the House Ways and 
Means Committee beginning July 21. 

The hearings will be another 
phase in the committee’s considera- 
tion of tax testimony from all sources 
preliminary to writing a general re- 
vision of the tax structure for con- 
gressional consideration in January. 

Various studies of the tax-exempt 
groups have developed contradictory 
conclusions as to the amount of fed- 
eral revenue that would be recap- 
tured by removing the exemptions 
now provided for certain charitable 
and non-profit corporations and the 
cooperative commodity marketing or- 
ganizations. 

An exemption from federal income 
taxes is provided under Sec. 101 of 
the internal revenue code in the case 
of many types of charitable and oth- 
er organizations. The forthcoming 
hearings will be confined solely to 
problems arising under that section 
of the code. 

Approximately 150 witnesses have 
filed requests to be heard on the sub- 
ject of tax-exempt corporations, the 

















FLOUR PRODUCTION IN APRIL 
TOTALED 24,700,000 SACKS 


Census Bureau Report Shows Decline of 10% From March 
Output; Reporting Mills Operated at 82.3% of 
Capacity During the Month 


WASHINGTON—Filour mills in the 
United States reported the produc- 


‘tion of 24,700,000 sacks of wheat 


flour in April, the Bureau of the 
Census announced June 25 in its 
“Facts for Industry.” . This produc- 
tion represents a decrease of 10% 
from the total of 27,400,000 sacks 
reported for March. ‘ 
Reporting mills operated at 82.3% 
of capacity during the month, as com- 
pared with 91.4% in the previous 
month, the bureau report stated. 
April production was 24% above the 
low output in April, 1946. These fig- 
ures were reported by about 1,100 
mills which are believed to account 





APRIL FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for April, 1947, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states: 





Daily 
wheat 
Wheat Wheat flour 
No. ground flour cap., 
States mills bus sacks sacks 
000’s omitted 

Kansas .... 69 9,645 4,173 166,160 
Minnesota . 44 7,343 3,235 133,190 
New York . 33 6,519 2,883 118,400 
Missouri ... 49 4,969 2,138 96,000 
Texas ..... 30 3,843 1,640 73,160 
Washington. 15 2,355 1,034 38,620 
Illinois .... 32 2,820 1,224 62,990 
Oklahoma.. 28 2,559 1,117 44,130 
a a eee 62 1,845 783 47,910 
Nebraska .. 31 1,636 707 23,800 
Oregon .... 14 1,477 660 28,850 
Colorado .. 16 1,002 448 16,960 
Iowa ...... 6 939 401 18,170 
California . 9 932 420 16,810 
Michigan .. 42 890 385 20,810 
Indiana ... 38 615 258 27,390 
No. Dak. .. 10 911 396 16,960 
Tennessee .. 64 923 385 29,780 
Montana .. 14 823 360 17,000 
Kentucky .. 72 633 268 23,110 
Virginia ... 100 673 284 24,470 
Utah ...... 20 695 310 12,480 
Pennsyl’ania 125 549 228 22,410 
Idaho ..... 14 490 216 8,830 
Wisconsin . 6 410 185 8,410 
N. Carolina. 59 356 149 17,760 
Maryland .. 23 231 99 8,890 
Georgia ... 9 140 58 3,250 
S. Carolina. 14 54, 23 3,770 
W. Virginia 14 41 17 4,060 
Other states* 29 500 220 14,550 
Totals ..1,093 56,818 24,704 1,154,080 


States ranked according to wheat flour 
production during the calendar year 1946. 
*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 3; 
Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 7; District of 
Columbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; 


for 98% of the total wheat flour out- 
put in the USS. 

The reporting mills ground 56,- 
800,000 bu. of wheat in April com- 
pared with 63,300,000 in March, a 
decrease of 10%. They produced 
484,000 short tons of offal, against 
546,000 tons the previous month. 

Of the mills reporting, 65 were idle 
in April, compared with 56 in March. 
Of these, 36 were idle both months. 

April wheat flour production 
showed a decrease from March in 
all of the large milling centers. The 
decrease amounted to 25% in Wich- 
ita; 18% in Minneapolis and Los An- 
geles; 17% in Kansas City; 9% in 
Hutchinson and Fort Worth; 3% in 
Seattle-Tacoma and 1% in Buffalo. 

Exports of both wheat and wheat 
flour in April were less than March, 
according to the bureau. Wheat ex- 
ports decreased from 17,600,000 bu. 
in March to 13,200,000 bu. in April, 
while those of wheat flour decreased 
from 8,700,000 to 7,500,000 sacks. 
Exports of wheat amounted to 3% 
more and wheat flour exports to 83% 
more during April, 1947, than for 
the same month of 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DISTRICT APPOINTMENT 


NEW YORK — The International 
Paper Products division of Interna- 
tional Paper Co. has appointed H. 
Currie district sales manager in New 
Orleans and after July 1, Frank N. 
Gladden will be district sales mana- 
ger in Los Angeles. The division also 
has district sales managers in At- 
lanta, Baltimore, Boston, Camden, 
Ark., Chicago, Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN TO GET NEW MILL 

NEW RICHMOND, WIS.—A new 
feed mill will be built here on the 
site of the Farmers’ Union Coopera- 
tive Oil Co. The proposed building is 
40x100 ft., and will cost approximate- 
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CCC, Export Control Extension Voted 





USDA ENDS CONTROLS ON USE 
OF GRAIN BY FEED INDUSTRY 


Joint Senate, House Resolution Continues Export, Alloca- 
tion Controls Until July 15 Pending Debate on Longer 
Extension; CCC Life Lengthened by Year 


By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Getting squared 
away just at the June 30 deadline, 
Congress has lengthened the life of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. by one 
year, and by concurrent resolution 
has extended export and allocation 
controls until July 15. This latter 
action was taken to allow detailed 
floor debate on the Cooper and 
Shafer legislation extending these 
wartime restrictions until June, 1948. 

Passage of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 139) means that the 
export controls and allocation re- 
strictions have been continued “as 
is” until the July date. 

Although the government retains 
authority to maintain use restric- 
tions on the feed and distilling in- 
dustry under WFO-141 and the pro- 
visions of Res. 139 until July 15, 
1947, the United States Department 
of Agriculture in an unexpected ac- 
tion killed these controls effective 
midnight June 30, 1947. This move 
is interpreted in trade circles as 
political to head off possible con- 
gressional criticism of the govern- 
ment for holding controls longer than 
necessary. 

The legislation introduced by Sen. 
John S. Cooper (R., Ky.) and in the 
House by Rep. Paul Shafer (R., 
Mich.) would eliminate all war food 
orders. 

Stiff Fight Seen 


Since it appeared at the end of 
the week that there might be a stiff 
fight on the floor on many of the 
present features of the export and 
allocation controls and with the pow- 
ers expiring June 30, it was decided 
to use the concurrent resolution 
method of temporarily extending 
both the Export Control Act and 
the Second War Powers Act. It is 
now planned that formal debate will 
begin in the’ Senate July 3 on the 
Cooper legislation which would ex- 
tend both of the controls for one 
year. 

In his report to the Senate on the 
omnibus bill which would extend ex- 
port and import controls in a single 
piece of legislation until June 30, 
1948, Sen. Cooper calls attention to 
the need for an administrator to co- 
ordinate the activities of the sev- 
eral agencies which participate in 
control policy. 

Sen. Cooper said that he considers 
this post one of particular impor- 
tance. In the text of his reort 
which sent the bill to the floor of 
the Senate last week, the senator 
recommended that the administrator 
should immediately study the ques- 
tion of returning the wheat export 
program to private trade. He drew 
on the testimony presented to his 
subcommittee by Capt. Granville 
Conway, president of Cosmopolitan 
Shipping Co., Inc., who has been 


in charge of the coordination of the 
entire export program for all com- 
modities. Capt. Conway said that in 
his opinion the wheat program should 
be given back to the private trade. 

Subsequently, Capt. Conway told 
The Northwestern Miller that, in re- 
gard to coal exports, when the gov- 
ernment withdrew from this pro- 
curement the private trade greatly 
expanded the export tonnage. Sen. 
ator Cooper previously stated that 





he was “impressed. with Capt. Con- 
way’s testimony in this respect.” 


Broad Powers 


If the export-import control leg- 
islation is continued, as it is ex- 
pected it will be, the post of the ad- 


~ ministrator may provide the quickest 


way to get the government out of 
the grain business. Under the Cooper 
proposal the administrator has broad 
powers and is required to report to 
the President quarterly regarding op- 
erations. If the post of administra- 
tor is filled by a person who aims 
at the liquidation of government con- 
trols it is seen that he can wind 
up the programs within the new 
statutory limit of one year. Inas- 
much as grains and grain products 
constitute next to coal the greatest 
single commodity classification in 
terms of dollar volume and tonnage, 
it has been asserted that the post 





Weather Spurs S. 


W. Wheat Crop; 


Interior Receipts Above Year Ago 


KANSAS CITY —Generally clear 
and warm weather spurred wheat 
harvesting in the Southwest in the 
past week and expanded receipts at 
major terminal markets. Arrivals at 
Kansas City have not been large as 
yet, but interior markets are begin- 
ning to receive new wheat in substan- 
tial volume. 

Wichita received 1,102 cars the 
first two days of this week, against 
634 a year ago. Hutchinson had 
773, compared with 592. Receipts at 
Salina were 194 cars against 539 a 
year ago, and Kansas City had 881 
against 1,022. Movement continued 
heavy at Ft. Worth, where there 
were 410 cars July 1, against 210 a 
year ago, while Enid had 555 against 
1ST. - 

Fears have been expressed that the 
delay in crop development from cool, 
wet weather will cause some harvest- 
ing difficulty by upsetting the normal 
sequence of crop maturity and bring- 
ing a widespread area to the cutting 
stage at the same time. Combining 
equipment is close to being inade- 
quate to meét the needs of such a 
wide area. Delays in Oklahoma and 
Texas harvests are keeping much 
equipment busy in that area at a 
time when it normally would be mov- 
ing northward, while floods have held 
up arrival of equipment from Nebras- 
ka and the Dakotas that usually 
works the Kansas harvest. 

Although the boxcar pinch has not 
yet reached major proportions, it is 
expected to become widespread with- 
in a short time. In some Texas areas 
car shortage is acute now and much 
wheat is being piled on the ground 
and similar reports come from parts 
of Oklahoma. There is considerable 
backlog of boxcars on sidings of _Kan- 
sas rail lines, but this pool will dis- 
appear rapidly as soon as harvesting 
is in full swing. The boxcar situation 
has been complicated, too, by the 
floods along the Missouri River, which 
have blocked eastern and northern 
lines at intervals in the past three 
weeks. This has slowed down freight 
movement and also the return of 
empty cars. 

A few mills in Kansas have had 


some trouble with car supplies aris- 
ing from the floods which affected 
their operations somewhat, and at 
some points along the Missouri River 
there were elevators and mill shut 
down because of high water. 


should be filled by an individual who 
is familiar with the grain industry. 

No indications have been given as 
to the possible selection for this 
post, but strong representations are 
understood to have been made at the 
White House urging the appointment 
of Wallace Hyde, export chief of Car- 
gill, Inc., who has been serving as 
chief aide of Capt. Conway at the 
coordinator’s office. Grain trade 
sources who have been polled on the 
suggested appointment of Mr. Hyde 
see no objection to him and can be 
expected to join in approving such 
a selection, it is believed here. 


Amendments Expected 


When the Cooper proposal is tak- 
en up by Congress it is expected that 
two important amendments will be 
offered to the bill from the floor. 

The first, said to be sponsored by 
a Southwestern milling group, will 
ask that a statutory ban on specific 
license controls over flour exports 
to Latin American nations be writ- 
ten into the measure. The milling 
industry takes no official stand on 
this move, it is asserted in industry 
quarters. The inroads of Canadian 
flour into this market while the do- 
mestic milling industry has been un- 
der allocation limitations is particu- 
larly disturbing, but it is hoped that 
some international agreement be- 
tween this nation and Canada is the 
more appropriate way to maintain 

(Continued on page 96) 





Michigan Group Sees Good Year; 
Flour Promotion Plan Reviewed 


By CARROLL K. MICHENER 


Managing Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


MACKINAC. ISLAND, LAKE 
MICHIGAN—Michigan millers, hold- 
ing the summer meeting of their 
state association at the Grand Hotel 
on Mackinac Island June 28 through 
July 1, agreed that ahead of them 
is another busy and profitable year. 
A big crop of available wheat is in 
prospect and no interruption in the 
export needs of the world is antici- 
pated. : 

Some concern was expressed over 
the effect of 80% extraction buying 
by the government, but present as- 
surances from Washington, as re- 
ported to the meeting by Paul M. 
Marsh, vice president of the Nation- 
al Soft Wheat Millers Assn., were 
accepted as reasonably certain indi- 
cations that mills unable to make 
80% extraction flour would be given 
an adequate share of government 
business on the 72% basis. 

The convention was not heavily 
burdened with formal agenda, but 
permitted plenty of time for recre- 
ation in the great resort’s playtime 
program. More than 100 members 
of the Michigan association and al- 
lied trades representatives attend- 
ed, and many brought wives and fam- 
ilies. ’ 

Lawrence I. Hale, the associa- 
tion’s president, was unable to be 
present because of a recent illness 
and surgical operation from which 
he is now convalescent. Presiding 


in his place was Robert V. Harris, 
vice president. Arrangements for the 


meeting were in the hands of the 
secretary treasurer, J. A. Porter, 
who was enthusiastically compli- 
mented upon his selection of a meet- 
ing place. Directors present in- 
cluded Henry S. Cowgill, Jr.,. Milton 
Fuller, W. H. Hagenmeyer and How- 
ard S. Holmes. 

W. P. Bomar, president of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, had hoped 
to attend but was prevented from 
doing so by the rush of new Texas 
wheat to market. Herman Fakler, 
vice president and Washington rep- 
resentative of the Millers National 
Federation, could not leave the capi- 
tal to take part in the convention 
program because of the pressure of 
business attendant upon congression- 
al action on expiring export con- 
trols. 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the federation, outlined 
current activities of the national 
group of millers and reported prog- 
ress _in the establishment of schools 
for operative millers at Kansas State 
College and the University of Min- 
nesota. 

J. C. Beaven, Chicago, chairman 
of the federation long-range promo- 
tion program, gave members of the 
Michigan group an optimistic ac- 
count of progress made in this en- 
terprise, and at the concluding busi- 
ness session July 1 Robert E. Mc- 
Donald, director of the long-range 
program, brought the association up 
to date on the research work that 
is. being done as a basis for action. 
Mr. McDonald indicated that adver- 
tising in the home economics field 
would begin in September to tie in 
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with the opening of schools, and that 
general magazine and newspaper ad- 


‘yertising copy would be scheduled 


for appearance in November. 

At the convention banquet, June 
30, winners of the association’s golf 
tournament were announced. 

J. C. Beaven, Earl A. Tomes and 
George Alexander tied for low gross 
score of 86 and were awarded prizes, 
as were Mr. Beaven and J. A. Porter, 
Jr., for their low net 72. Prizes also 
were awarded to Wallace Templeton, 
Jack Revord, C. D. McKenzie, I. E. 
Smith and Robert V. Harris. Mrs. 
McKenzie and Mrs. Tomes won golf 
awards, while bridge honors went to 
Mrs. Robert E. Hyslop, Mrs. Howard 
Holmes, Sr., Mrs. Henry S. Cowgill, 
Jr., and Mrs. Dorwin Cox. There 
were special awards to Mrs. Porter, 
Mrs. Steen and Mrs. Harris. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS INDEX 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.36, as 
compared with 10.08 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib. of cloth, is 33.05, as compared with 
17.12 a year ago. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN FEES RAISED 


ST. PAUL — To offset increased 
costs due to the new 40-hour, 5-day 
week for all employees, Minnesota 
state grain: inspection fees were in- 
creased 25¢, effective July 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cargill Appeals 
Dismissal of Board 
Of Trade Suit 


CHICAGO — Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has appealed its $10 million 
damage suit against the Chicago 
Board of Trade to the U. S. circuit 
court of appeals, according to a no- 
tice filed recently by Leo Tierney, 
attorney for Cargill. 

Mr. Tierney said Cargill was ap- 
pealing the case dismissed for lack 
of cause by U. S. District Judge 
Elwyn W. Shaw June 26 because it 
wanted to “carry on its fight to pro- 
tect the integrity and sanctity of 
futures contracts on the board of 
trade against the whim, caprice and 
predilection of those who dominate 
the policies of the board.” 

The grain company had charged 
the exchange and its directors with 
violations of anti-trust regulations 
because of the Board of Trade’s clos- 
ing out open futures contracts at 
specified prices. Cargill, Inc., con- 
tended that this action constituted 
price fixing, and entitled- them to 
treble damages under the anti-trust 
statutes. 

Judge Shaw’s court held that price 
fixing in time of war is not unlaw- 
ful and that therefore the grain firm 
has no recourse in court for the 
losses it claimed. 

Cargill’s suit for treble damages 
was based on losses allegedly suf- 
fered when the exchange halted trad- 
ing last June in rye and wheat fu- 
tures, July,and September corn and 
feed barley. The exchange ordered 
settlement of the contracts at cur- 
rent prices. 

Cargill’s holdings at that time were 
said to have totaled 5 million bushels 
of grain futures. 
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Federal Trade Commission Files 
Charges Against Corn Processors 


WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Trade Commission has once again 
struck at the corn derivatives indus- 
try in its most recent complaint nam- 
ing 19 companies allegedly engaged 
in price fixing activities through em- 
ployment of basing point and zone 
pricing systems. 

Twice before FTC has made price 
discrimination complaints against in- 
dividual members of the industry, al- 
though the question of basing points 
did not specifically enter into the 
cases, and has won favorable deci- 
sions in the Supreme Court. The cur- 
rent complaint (5502), however, ac- 
tually charges that by making use of 
the basing point and zone pricing sys- 
tems 19 firms have suppressed com- 
petition in their own industry and 
have deprived consumers of the bene- 
fit of such competition. In addition, 
it is charged, there has been dis- 
have been deprived of the price ad- 
vantages that would otherwise have 


~crimination against certain purchasers 


under the zone system since they 
come to them as a result of their 
proximity to the producer. 


Leading Companies Named 


The respondents in the complaint 
are: 

Corn Products Refining Co., New 
York, and its subsidiaries, Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., a New Jersey corpora- 
tion, and Corn Products Sales Co., a 
Massachusetts trust. 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. and its sub- 
sidiary, Staley Sales Corp., both of 
Decatur, Il. 

Clinton Industries, Inc., St. Louis, 
and three subsidiaries: Clinton Sales 
Co., Clinton, Iowa; Bliss Syrup & 
Preserving Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
D. B. Scully Syrup Co., Inc., Chicago. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, 
and three subsidiaries: A. A. Busch 


& Co., Inc., A. A. Busch & Co. of ' 


Massachusetts and Southern Syrup 
Co., Inc. 





CHARGES ARE DENIED 


Officers of the A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, a respondent in the 
Federal Trade Commission complaint 
charging price fixing, said that they 
had no statement to make other than 
that the charges were unfounded and 
that they deny all allegations. It was 
said that the complaint concerned 
activities of certain trade associa- 
tions no longer in existence, and that 
it has been a year since they were 
abandoned. 

Likewise, officers of the Corn 
Product Sales Co. said in New York 
that they emphatically deny all un- 
fair practice charges. 





Union Starch & Refining Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ind., and its subsidiary, 
Union Sales Corp. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., New York; 
American Maize-Products Co., New 
York; The Hubinger Co., Keokuk, 
Iowa, and National Starch Products, 
Inc., New York, also trading as Piel 
Brothers Starch Co. and National 
Adhesive Corp. 


May Establish Precedent 


Specifically, FTC charges violation 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act and the Robinson-Patman Act 
in the use of the basing point and 
zone pricing systems. Just how wide- 
spread the effects of this FTC action 
might be are not at present deter- 
minable. It is understood that sev- 
eral feed companies currently use a 
zone pricing system, and have done 
so for some time. During the war, 
the Office of Price Administration 
recognized and as a result condoned 
the use of a basing point pricing sys- 
tem by members of the fertilizer and 
formula feed industries. 

Named in the FTC complaint are 
the following alleged violations of 


the two acts by producers of corn 
derivatives: Meeting together to ex- 
change information and discuss prices, 
terms and conditions of sale; dis- 
seminating on a daily basis “full de- 
tails of transactions of sale”; dis- 
tributing information on production, 
sales, shipments and inventories as 
well as current and future price 
quotations; compiling and using col- 
lections of freight rates for the pur- 
pose of calculating delivered price 
quotations; selling on the basis of 
delivered price quotations calculated 
by adding to a base price at desig- 
nated geographical points the rail 
freight from such points to the des- 
tination of shipment, irrespective of 
whether shipment is made from the 
basing point. 

Also, refusing to péfrmit deliveries 
of various corn products to buyers’ 
trucks or to calculate delivered price 
quotations by adding truck or water 
carrier rates to base prices or upon 
the basis of transportation charges 
involved in shipments: to customers 
where such practices would result in 
lower delivered price quotations than 
those arrived at by means of the 
basing point or zone systems; refus- 
ing to quote or sell on prices calcu- 
lated by adding actual shipping 
charges to a price f.o.b. the actual 
shipping point; maintaining an “in- 
quiry system” whereby daily reports 
of transactions and quotations deviat- 
ing from price and terms previously 
reported are questioned and the re- 
porting member required to explain 
such deviations. 


Charges Are Numerous 


And finally, fixing and maintain- 
ing identical terms and conditions 
with respect to: credit, cash, quan- 
tity, quantity and trade discounts, 
allowances for returns of containers 
and unused corn derivatives, differen- 
tials for warehouse, tank car and 

(Continued on page 97) 





Improved Winter Wheat Varieties Gain Rapid 
Acceptance in Kansas, Survey Results Show 


TOPEKA—Pawnee, Comanche and 
Wichita, new and improved vari- 
eties of hard red winter wheat, com- 
prise 43% of the total acreage seed- 
ed to wheat in Kansas last fall, ac- 
cording to a survey completed June 
26 by the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. In 1944, the year of the 
last Kansas wheat variety survey, 
none of those three varieties made 
up as much as 1% of the total acre- 
age seeded in any county. 

Pawnee and Comanche, with Ten- 
margq, all recognized for their desir- 
able milling and baking qualities, 
are the three most important winter 
wheat varieties. Those three vari- 
eties, with Wichita, account for more 
than 60% of the total Kansas wheat 
acreage. Other varieties with rela- 
tively large acreages this year are 
Early Blackhull, Blackhull and Red 
Chief. Acreages of Tenmarg, Black- 
hull, Turkey, Chiefkan and Kawvale 
have declined sharply since 1944. 
Pawnee is replacing Kawvale and 
Tenmarg in the east and Tenmara, 


Blackhull, Turkey and Chiefkan in 
the central counties. Tenmarq con- 
tinues to be the leading variety in 
the northwest, but Comanche and 
Wichita are rapidly replacing Black- 
hull, Tenmarg and Turkey over much 
of the western third of the state. 

The report shows that Pawnee was 
first this year, with 24.7% of the 
acreage for the 1947 Kansas wheat 
crop. Tenmarg was second, account- 
ing for 16.9% of the acreage and 
Comanche was third with 14.1%. The 
percentage of Red Chief showed 
some increase since 1944, but the 
combined percentage of Red Chief 
and Chiefkan this year amounts to 
only about two thirds of that in 1944. 
Turkey wheat has declined from 82% 
of the total in 1919 to 15% in 1944, 
and 3.7% this year. Kanred, from 
a peak of 19% in 1924, has been 
almost entirely replaced by other 
varieties. There is considerable in- 
terest in several south central coun- 
ties in Triumph wheat, a recently 
developed variety. 

The almost phenomenal rise in pop- 
*ularity of Pawnee wheat, a variety 


unknown on most Kansas farms in 
1944, to about one fourth of the 
state’s total wheat acreage this year; 
and the widespread acceptance of 
Comanche and Wichita, evidence the 
interest of growers in the produc- 
tion of improved varieties well adapt- 
ed to the climatic conditions and 
soil types of the state. Kansas 
wheat growers are especially vari- 
ety conscious as less than 1% of 
the wheat acreage reported was not 
identified by a variety name. 

Hard winter wheat varieties com- 
prised 96.2% of the total acreage 
seeded to wheat in Kansas for har- 
vest this year. Soft winter wheat 
varieties, seeded mostly in the east- 
ern part of the state, make up only 
3.8% of the total. 

These data are based upon in- 
formation supplied by over 9,000 
farmers mill and elevator operators, 
and others who reported on the 
varieties of wheat grown in their 
localities and acreages of different 
varieties grown on their own farms. 
Enumerative surveys of individual 
farms were made in a number of 
counties over the state. ' 
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FLOUR SALES SLOW AS TRADE 
AWAITS PRICE DEVELOPMENTS 


Domestic Buyers Continue to Buy Only for Immediate 
Needs; Key to Price Levels Awaited in Peak 
Movement of New Crop Wheat 


With domestic flour buyers still 
operating on a hand-to-mouth basis 
and export interest light, general dull- 
ness prevailed in flour markets last 
week. Both buyers and sellers are 
awaiting the peak movement of wheat 
in the Southwest as a key to price 
levels. Demand was good for imme- 
diate and near-by shipment flour, but 
business was mainly in small to me- 
dium lots for 60-day shipment at 
the most. 

While price levels on new crop 
flours declined slightly, spring wheat 
flours advanced in most markets. 


FRANCE BUYS FLOUR 
FOR COLONIES 

Since the completion of a moderate 
amount of French buying for colonies 
and occupied areas last week, export 
business has been dull. Sales to 
France were at $5.05, sacked, 
Gulf, for August. Some small -lots 
have been sold to Latin America 
where licenses were available, and 
Puerto Rico booked moderate 
amounts of flour. PMA buying levels 
are not considered attractive enough 
to draw out a large volume. 


SPRING MILLS’ 
BOOKINGS DROP 


Bookings by spring wheat mills 
reached 69% of capacity last week, 
compared with 99% a week earlier 
and 62% a year ago. With buyers 
expecting lower prices they are de- 
ferring buying as long as possible. 
Millers believe that it would be wise 
for buyers to cover at least part of 
their needs before a rush begins, 
pointing out that if all domestic con- 
sumers wait until their stocks are 
exhausted prices may be forced up 
by heavy buying. 


SOUTHWEST TRADE 
EXPANDS SLIGHTLY 


Sales by southwestern mills last 
week averaged 83% of capacity, com- 
pared with 72% the previous week 
and’31% a year ago. About half the 
sales were for export, with the re- 
mainder representing some expansion 
of domestic trade. A moderate 
amount of July-August bakery busi- 
ness was done in New York-New Eng- 
land area. However, most domestic 
buying continues on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. With bakery stocks of flour 
low there is excellent demand for 
immediate and near-by shipment 
flour. Shipping directions are good 
and mill operations continue at a 
high level. 


CENTRAL STATES 
SALES LIMITED 


Flour buyers at Chicago are not 
showing any inclination to cover their 
future needs at present prices. De- 
mand has fallen off again, and buying 
is confined to scattered orders of one- 
and two-car lots. Family flour buy- 
ing also slowed up, with sales small 
and scattered. Buyers at Cleveland 
are inclined to delay buying until 
Kansas wheat arrives in volume. 

The baking business is reported 
very poor, with demand off on 





sweet goods. Demand for family 
flour is good. Flour buying at St. 
Louis is restricted to carlots for cur- 
rent needs, with a scattering of book- 
ings for near-by delivery. Mills in 
the area sold some 80% extraction 
flour to the PMA for July-August 
shipment. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
SHOW MORE INTEREST 


At Buffalo, buyers are showing 
more interest in near-by shipment 
buying, but most of the trade still 
is waiting for the peak movement of 
new crop wheat. Clears are reported 
stronger. It is feared that a car 
shortage again will become a major 
difficulty in the Buffalo territory 
when heavy shipments get under way. 
Small replacement buying continues 
in metropolitan New York, and mill 
representatives believe that low 
stocks may force buyers into the 
market on an immediate shipment 
basis that cannot be filled. 

Two large bakeries at Boston 
placed fairly large orders for flour 
for 120-day shipment, but the bulk of 
the trade continued buying on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. A decided change in 
the flour market is predicted at Phil- 
adelphia by observers in close con- 
tact with the market. Bakers’ inter- 
est is greater than in many months, 
but no great amount of buying has 
developed. However, mill representa- 
tives are optimistic in view of the 
low stocks bakers have on hand. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
CONTINUES SLOW 


At Atlanta flour business remains 
slow, with buyers taking only imme- 
diate’ shipment lots or 30-day re- 
quirements. Bakers make little in- 
quiry. Most sales are made on a 
price at date of shipment basis, and 
most old contracts have been cleaned 
up. A fair amount of family trade is 
being done. Very little booking for 
future flour deliveries was reported 


in New Orleans. The bulk of sales, 
made by Texas and Oklahoma mills, 
were for quick or near-by needs. 
Prices for northern spring flour are 
higher, but no volume of business 
has materialized even though the 
demand for quick delivery is good. 


PACIFIC MILLS. 
BOOKED AHEAD 


With no ready assurance of new 
crop wheat supplies, mills in the Pa- 
cific Northwest are not in a position 
to take on much additional business. 
Production will continue heavy until 
mid-July, when operations are ex- 
pected to be curtailed until wheat is 
more readily available. PMA has 
been taking wheat for new crop de- 
livery, bringing on the tight supply 
situation. New crop flour quotation 
are expected soon. > 


CANADIAN MILLS BUSY 
WITH U. K. ORDERS 


Canadian mills are in full produc- 
tion in an effort to fill commitments 
to the U.K. before the end of July. 
Bookings for August-September ship- 
ment have been made by the British 
Ministry of Food. Inquiries for flour 
are being received from European 
countries and also some South Amer- 
ican nations, but most Canadian mills 
are unable to take any new bookings 
at present. At Vancouver mills are 
reported to be having considerable 
difficulty in getting permits to ship 
flour to China, but substantial ship- 
ments are going to that country as 
a result of buying by the Chinese pur- 
chasing mission. The Manila outlet 
is reported quiet. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 79,519 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller, rep- 
senting 65% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 3,754,408 sacks, compared with 
4,033,927 sacks in the preceding week 
and 2,990,189 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,587,439 and three 
years ago 2,968,657. Flour produc- 
tion decreased 118,000 sacks in the 
Northwest from the week previous, 
64,000 in the Southwest, 59,000 in 
Buffalo, 37,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 700 in the North Pa- 
cific Coast. 





More Interest in Durum Granulars 
Noted as Macaroni Demand Improves 


Macaroni manufacturers are dis- 
playing a little interest in durum 
granulars, but thus far are not be- 
lieved to have done any buying. A 
slight pick-up in demand for maca- 
roni products was reported in the 
East as a result of continuing high 
meat prices. 

Export inquiry has spurted, eastern 
reports indicate, but little actual busi- 
ness on mill books is getting down to 
the lack of credits. 

Prices are regarded as too high 
by domestic users, but unfilled busi- 
ness on mill books is getting down to 
a point where it seems that fresh 
buying cannot be deferred much 
longer. Shipping directions are fairly 
free, indicating that business with the 
manufacturers has picked up a little. 

With buying almost at a standstill, 
milling demand for durum is negli- 
gible. As a result, premiums have 
disappeared entirely. Milling grades - 





of old durum on track are quoted at 
a dsicount under the July future. 
Granulars are held nominally at 
$5.25 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, June 28, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better...$2.29% @2.31% 
2 Amber Durum or better:.. 2.29% @2.31% 
3 Amber Durum or better... 2.28% @2.30% 
1 Durum or better ........ 2.26% @2.28% 
2 Durum or better ........ 2.26% @2.28% 
3 Durum or better ........ 2.24% @2.27% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
twelve mills, which represents the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week: 

Weekly % of 


production capacity 
June 22-28 .......... *133,7 55 
Previous week ...... *142,651 59 
pi) Uk) ee Le ae Peres 155,038 73 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-June 28, 1947 .......... 9,528,527 
July i1-June 29, 1946 .......... 


9,639,738 


*Preliminary. 10 mills. 
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FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 


. MAKE SHARP GAINS 


—~<>— 
Millfeeds Reach Peak Then Fall Off 
—PMA Index Gains 12 
Points 


Feed markets have made further 
sharp gains as high feed grain prices 
and diminishing supplies of oilseed 
meals strengthened other feeds. Con- 
tinued unfavorable weather in the 
corn belt along with an active de- 
mand advanced corn prices to well 
over $2 bu., the highest price since 
May, 1920. Oilseed meals moved up 
sharply, with soybean meal showing 
the greatest advance of as much as 
$10 ton in some markets. The feed- 
stuffs price index, compiled by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, gained more than 12 points 
to 256.8, compared with 205 at this 
time last year. The feed grain in- 
dex moved up 15 points to 301.9 
more than three times the 1935-39 
average and well above last June’s 
index number of 209.9. 

Millfeed prices fell from the high 
points reached last week, with bran 
down about $4.50 and standard mid- 
dlings reduced a similar amount at 
Minneapolis. Standard middlings are 
still very scarce and command a 
premium of $13.50@14 ton over bran. 
Mills are not forcing offerings, pre- 
ferring to get June commitments 
cleaned up within contract time lim- 
its. Liberal sales, some for deferred 
delivery, have been made to Pacific 
Coast buyers. 

At Kansas City a resistance to 
higher prices developed when for- 
mula feed demand went down. The 
record high of $74 ton for gray shorts 
has been reduced substantially, with 
bran also weaker at about $16 ton 
under shorts. 


Millfeed Production 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 57,082 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current. week -com- 
pares with an output of 62,708 tons 
in the week previous and 36,375 tons 
the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year. production to date totals 2,853,- 
375 tons, as compared with 2,521,785 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. Figures show production 
from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed 
yield per 100 Ib. of flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE———~ 


MACHINERY GROUP PLANS 
15TH ANNUAL MEETING 


NEW YORK—Package Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute has an- 
nounced that its 15th annual meet- 
ing will be held at the Hotel Shera- 
ton, Sprinfield, Mass., Oct. 6-7. . An- 
nouncement of the meeting date was 
made by George W. von Hofe, insti- 
tute president. George A. Mohlman, 
president of the Package Machinery 
Co., East Longmeadow, Mass., is 
chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPOINTED MANAGER 

INDIANAPOLIS — O. S. Brock, 
formerly assistant manager of the 
Bemis (Tenn.) Cotton Mill, has been 
appointed manager of the Indianap- 
olis Bleaching Co., here. Mr. Brock, 
a graduate of Georgia Tech, has been 
with the Bemis organization for 16 
years. 
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Wheat Futures Steady, Cash 
Market Narrows During Week 


Cash Values at Kansas City Fail to Hold Pattern 


‘Set by Futures; 


The wheat futures market during 
the past week held up fairly well, 
running from unchanged to 144¢ low- 
er. The cash wheat market, however, 
at Minneapolis was rather scrambled 
and unsettled during the week. At 
Kansas City, the cash wheat market 
failed to hold the pattern set by 
futures and spot values were off as 
much as 8¢ on ordinary type hard 
winter. 

Winter wheat harvest is progress- 
ing in Kansas, and is being delayed in 
some areas by an- unseasonal amount 
of rain. The wheat is beginning to 
head in the northern border states. 

Spring wheat made very good 
progress and is mostly in very good 
condition. Wheat is showing improve- 
ment in the Pacific Northwest. 

Arrivals of new crop wheat at 
Kansas City from the Southwest to- 
taled 1,233 cars with only an occa- 
sional car of Kansas origin. Excess 
moisture was not an important fac- 
tor as less than 10% of the arrivals 
graded tough. Demand was good, al- 
though the bulk of arrivals was ap- 
plied on “to arrive’ purchases. Pur- 
chases of wheat by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. in the Southwest to- 
taled 3,460,000 bu. during the week, 
bringing that agency’s accumulative 
total of new crop purchases to 25,- 
857,000 bu. 


Minneapolis Cash Market 
Unsettled 


At Minneapolis the cash wheat 
market became unsettled toward the 
close and although mill demand was 
narrow, there was enough competi- 
tion for the rather limited offerings 
to force premiums up considerably. 
During the middle of the period, pre- 
miums on ordinary spring wheat were 
as high as 48@52¢ over July futures. 
When July wheat began to climb, 
however, buying strength began to 
disappear and as a result premiums 
declined. 

Minneapolis July futures closed at 
$2.51, with ordinary protein No. 1 
DNS selling at 27@33¢ over the 
July price. With such unsettled con- 
ditions, buyers stayed away from 
bidding on cars in transit and on to- 
arrive basis. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis June 27: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib......... $2.75 % @2.81% 
1 DNB SO Wd. wows eect ceee 2.74% @2.80% 
1 DNS 58 Ib. 2.74% @2.80% 
2 DNS 57 Ib. ... . 2.73% @2.79% 
3 DNS 66 Ib. ... . 2.70% @2.78% 
a) i) Seen ee 2.70% @2.77% 





. = premiums: 14% 1¢, 15% 3¢, 16% 
Receipts of wheat at the nine prin- 
cipal markets for the week totaled 
9,494 cars, compared with 7,379 the 
previous week and 12,231 a year ago. 
Individual totals included 74 at Oma- 
ha, 999 at Wichita, 2,489 at Ft Worth, 
52 at St. Louis, 87 at St. Joseph, 
4,283 at Enid, 192 at Hutchinson and 
107 at Salina. 


Premiums Tumble at Kansas City 

Wheat premiums began tumbling 
at Kansas City as the winter wheat 
harvest invaded the southern coun- 
ties of Kansas and a greater portion 
of receipts were from Oklahoma and 
Texas. However, milling grade pre- 
miums remained fairly steady in com- 
parison with ordinary, because a 
good portion of the receipts thus far 
has been lacking in protein. As yet 
receipts at Kansas City have not re- 


Minneapolis Cash Market Up 


flected the exceptional harvest which 
is now in progress, for the largest 
total for any one day has been only 
485 cars. But this week should mark 
the actual beginning of the big trek 
to the Missouri River terminal if 
floods and the lack of boxcars do not 
hold up movement. Terminal eleva- 
tors at Kansas City are prepared to 
unload 1,000 to 2,000 cars a day. 

Premiums for No. 1 dark hard 
12.50 protein’ wheat dropped from 
25¢ over June 21 to about 18¢ June 
28, indicating a decline in actual 
values from $2.33% to $2.26. Com- 
modity Credit Corp. did not alter its 
July bid of $2.25, Gulf in store, but 
purchases were considerably lower 
during the week. 

A feature of recent cash wheat 
markets at Kansas City has been 
heavy purchases by northwestern 
mills for shipment to Minneapolis 
and other outside points induced by 
high cash wheat premiums at Minne- 
apolis. The movement both tended 
to sustain cash wheat premiums at 
Kansas City and probably also was 
a major factor in breaking the pre- 
miums basis at Minneapolis from the 
high point. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City June 28, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard...... $2.16 @2.41% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard...... 2.15 @2.40% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard...... 2.14 @2.39% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard...... 2.12 @2.37% 
Se eee errr 2.18% @2.37% 
Se ESE ba senbecesouacbacss 2.17% @2.36% 
cS S&S er ree re 2.16% @2.35% 
Se, er See 2.14% @2.33 


Quiet in Pacific Northwest 


Last week was quiet in the Pa- 
cific Northwest with little trading 
operations going on. CCC raised its 
ideas 1¢ bu. early in the week, offer- 
ing to take wheat for delivery by 
Aug. 15 at $2.06 bu., and last half 
August At $2.04. But they were not 
able to purchase much. Farmers have 
their sights set at $2 bu., net to them, 
making the delivery prices around 
$2.18@2.20 bu. depending upon 
freight rate. 

Cool weather, with showers, pre- 
vailed most of the week and is de- 
laying maturing of the crop over the 
entire Pacific Northwest. Some har- 
vesting has started in central Oregon, 
but this is only one small section. 
First car of new crop wheat was ex- 
pected to arrive from there on Mon- 
day of this week, wheat having al- 
ready been loaded and shipped at the 
end of the week. 

While maturity of the crop has 
been delayed, production forecasts 
are favorable with June weather con- 
ditions favorable for both spring and 
winter wheat. 


Ft. Worth Market Narrows 


At Ft. Worth hard wheat was 
quoted $2.21@2.22 bu. June 30 with 
13% protein basis No. 1, delivered 
Texas common points with 1¢ pre- 
mium for 13% protein and 2@3¢ for 
14% protein. The above prices were 
being paid by Texas mills and export 
buyers. Some 13 to 14% protein, 
however, is still working to northern 
buyers at better than Texas values 
though the northern demand is less 
active than recently and paying l¢ 
less than was being paid Saturday. 
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KENNETH ARNOLD NAMED 


NEW YORK—Stein, Hall & Co.; 
Inc., importer and manufacturer of 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 











June 25- 
June 22-28, Previous June 23-29, June 24-30, July 1, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
NGOrth Wet os bc csistevcevecwces *885,131 1,003,033 675,784 881,638 648,327 
BORE WOSE | cos veces ce svevescioesc 1,488,167 1,552,361 1,187,818 1,301,341 1,087,825 
FOUND. 6a 2.0 600s ones 0 vevves 579,114 638,310 483,265 488,829 462,952 
Central and Southeast ....... *412,645 450,112 304,585 604,810 399,641 
North Pacific Coast ........... *389,351 390,111 338,737 410,821 369,912 
eo Pre eT rn oe eeens 3,754,408 4,033,927 2,990,189 3,587,439 2,968,657 
Percentage of total U.S. output 65 65 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
-———Percentage of capacity operated ~ von July 
June 25- 
June 22-28, Previous June 23-29, June 24-30, July 1, June 28, June 29, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 86 98 55 89 65 47,543,632 42,924,891 
Southwest ...... 97 101 82 94 78 75,103,143 64,071,553 
Buttalo .averiiecs 96 106 80 81 80 27,194,119 26,060,625 
Central and Ss. E. 52 56 41 64 50 27,946,868 27,399,967 
No. Pacific Coast 109 109 94 100 90 18,093,106 17,644,086 
Totals ..:... 87 93 72 84 72 195,880,868 178,101,122 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
" cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
fesereed bsnl ae Montana and Iowa: 
ee 4 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
June 22-28 - 944,280 896,570 95 capacity output _ tivity 
Previous week .. 944,280 925,685 98 June 22-28 ..... 646,200 *539,851 84 
a ne 894,660 756,357 85 Previous week .. 646,200 634,711 98 
Two years ago.. 814,380 833,452 102 Year ago ....... 667,800 434,799 65 
Five-year average ............+.-- 83 Two years ago .. 667,800 569,792 85 
2 . Five-year average .......ssecseecs 59 
Ten-year average ............000. 74 fn wane ...0............, 53 
Kansas City *Preliminary. 
June 22-28 ..... 372,720 379,884 102 Minneapolis 
Previous week .. 372,720 405,469 109 June 22-28 ..... 378,360 345,280 91 
Year ago ....... 364,320 241,924 66 Previous week .. 378,360 368,322 97 
Two years ago.. 352,800 297,148 84 Year Q80 ....... 360,360 240,985 67 
Five-year average ............e00. 17 an years ago .. 321,360 311,846 97 
* . V@-YEAr , AVETAZS ....cceseesoseee 69 
FOR PORE OPOEEGS 2 sis conser s seers 13 TOR<FORE AVOTORS 4/026 vie ccgicccaser 58 
J 22-28 ge ary 116,713 98 one ee 
PD | SSP Se + oo 8s ’ ’ Principal mills on the North P; : 
Previous week .. 118,800 126,607 107 - * we Tee: Shane 
Year ago ....... 112,800 113,769 101 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Two years ago .. 111,132 101,161 91 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Five-year average .......-seeeeeee 84 capacity output tivity 
Sar amens 77 June 22-28 ..... 223,320 *242,141 108 
hal ih sionacareeaial st sail Previous week - 223,320 231,890 104 
Salina OEP ERO ect tec 225,720 200,537 89 
Two years ago.. 269,100 246,800 92 
June 22-28 ..... 100,200 95,000 95 Five-year average ........s.e..0 82 
Previous week .. 100,200 94,600 94 Ten-year average ...........+.+0+. 68 
Year ago ....... 84,600 75,768 90 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago.. 80,556 69,580 86 
Five-year average ............000: 80 Portland District 
TOR-FORP. GVOTABS 2. cccccvicssciccs 83 June 22-28 ..... 134,200 *147,210 110 
Previous week .. 134,200 158,221 118 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN WORF GEO <2. 8c 134,200 138,200 103 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, TWo years ago .. 143,200 164,021 115 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Five-year average ................ 89 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Ten-year average .........-.++..+. 74 
*Preliminary. 
< Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
June 22-28 ..... 791,766 *412,645 52 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 791,766 450,112 67 Jaume 23-88 ...:. 601,200 579,114 96 
ZOOE SEO. 5's «+s 784,706 = 304,585 41 Previous week .. 601,200 638,310 106 
Two years ago .. 796,240 604,820 64 Year ago ....... * 601,200 483,265 80 
Five-year AVETABO «eee eee cess eee 51 Two years ago .. 600,600 488,829 81 
Ten-year AVerTage ...........eeeeee 54 Five-year average ................ 78 
*Preliminary. TeON-YOAr AVETABE .. 2... .sececcsees 72 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


o—Bouthwest*—, ——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 


Weekly 


Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 





June 22-28 .... 30,135 1,462,938 16,595 869,202 10,352 621,235 57,082 2,853,375 
Previous week.. 31,435 18,904 12,369 62,708 

Two weeks ago 32,217 17,902 9,357 59,476 

1946... ..cccceee 18,411 1,215,454 10,474 811,974 7,490 494,357 36,375 2,621,785 
tT Aree eee ee, 26,352 1,290,790 17,853 863,994 9,899 515,639 54,104 2,670,423 
i See ree 22,028 1,262,824 13,129 750,755 9,375 502,010 44,532 2,515,588 
WOES. cede ceva 20,681 1,178,420 11,272 702,966 8,936 458,464 40,889 2,339,850 
Five-yr. average 23,621 1,282,085 13,865 799,778 9,210 498,341 46,596 2,580,204 

*Principal mills. fAll mills. **75% of total capacity. 
industrial raw materials, has an- cago will continue as assistant man- 


nounced that Kenneth Arnold has 
been appointed manager of its Chi- 
cago sales branch office. Mr. Arnold 
has been associated with Stein, Hall 
& Co., Inc., since 1933 and for the 
past 12 months as assistant manager 
of the Chicago office. Oscar Wester- 
lund who has been associated with 
the company for many years in Chi- 


ager of the Chicago branch. 


—_— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEED MILL INCORPORATED 
VINTON, VA.—The Vinton Flour 
and Feed Mills, Inc., has been formed 
here with a maximum capital of $75,- 
000, to deal in grain and grain prod- 
ucts. John H. Cooper, of Vinton, is 
president. ' 
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Sugar Allocation Increase Granted 





INDUSTRIAL USERS GET MORE 


SUGAR DURING THIRD QUARTER 


Shortening of Ration Period by 11 Days Effects Increase 
of Allocation Rate to 85% of 1941 
Base Period Use 


WASHINGTON — An increase in 
the sugar allotments to industrial 
users from 75 to 85% of their sugar 
base for the third quarter of 1947, 
was announced June 27 by the Sugar 
Rationing Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The increase will not be granted 
by issuance of additional ration evi- 
dences at this time, however, SRA 
said. Instead the period which the 
sugar originally issued was intended 
to cover—July 1 to Sept. 30—will 
be shortened by 11 days. This short- 
ened period, ending Sept 19, will per- 
mit the use of sugar during that 
period at the rate of 85% of the 
1941 base period use. This shorter 
period allows approximately a 13% 
greater use of sugar by industrial 
users. 


Increase “More Equitable” 


“This increase, deemed more equit- 
able to all industrial users, has been 
granted in lieu of the proposed ac- 
tion announced on June 23 and with- 
drawn the same day permitting in- 
stitutional users of sugar to obtain 
and transfer ration evidences for sugar 
to be used industrially in the mak- 
ing of sugar-containing products,” 
SRA said. “It is believed the re- 
duced personnel of SRA will be able 
to handle more effectively the ac- 
tion taken in this way than the op- 
erations previously contempleted.” 

Announcement will be made later 
concerning additional issuances to 
cover the period from Sept. 19 to 
Sept. 30 as well as for the remain- 
ing period of rationing thereafter, 
the announcement said. 


Adjustment Requested 

The action increasing the sugar 
allotment to industrial users came 
after the American Bakers Assn., the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica and other industry groups had 
requested an adjustment for indus- 
trial users. 

Observers on the Washington 
scene are citing the possibility that 
sugar rationing will end before the 


FLOUR RELIEF SCHEDULE 
CONTINUES 

WATERLOO, IOWA — For the 
third time within three weeks, Alt- 
stadt and Langlas Baking Co. June 
27 was furnishing facilities at cost 
for flooded Iowa bakeries. This time 
it was for the Pfaff Baking Co. of 
Fort Dodge, idled when high waters 
knocked out the city power plant. Be- 
cause Pfaff’s Marshalltown branch 
was unable to absorb all Fort Dodge 
production, O. C. Pfaff, president, and 
Charles Forsberg, president of Alt- 
stadt and Langlas, worked out an 
emergency schedule for eight Pfaff 
employees to come to Waterloo to 
turn out 240,000 hamburger buns, 
wiener buns, and parkerhouse rolls at 
one baking. 





\ 
Sept. 19 date. There are indications 
that the SRA desires to end indus- 
trial rationing if the supply situa- 
tion warrants that action, according 
to reports. 
¥ ¥ 


Sugar Futures Trading 

WASHINGTON—Sugar price con- 
trols and restrictions against future 
deliveries of sugar will not apply 
to sales on the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange for deliveries to be 
made on and after March.1, 1948, the 
Sugar Rationing Administration has 
announced. 

This action has been taken to re- 
move obstacles to the reopening of 
the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change which may arise as a result 
of prohibitions in the sugar ration- 
ing regulations. Present regulations, 
still in effect, prohibit all other de- 
liveries of sugar more than three 
days after entering into a contract 
for delivery or receiving an order. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUMMER MEETING PLANNED 
BY CONNECTICUT BAKERS 


WEST HAVEN, CONN.—The sum- 
mer meeting of the Connecticut 
Bakers Assn. will be held July 8 at 
Wilcox’s Pier, Savin Rock, here, ac- 
cording to a recent association an- 
nouncement. Subjects of the busi- 
ness meeting to be held following 
dinner include labor legislation, sales 
and use tax, Corinecticut’s new bak- 
ing school and plans for the fall con- 
vention of the association. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


2 DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 
BY GENERAL BAKING CO. 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the directors have 
declared a dividend of 15c per share 
on the shares of common stock pay- 
able Aug. 1, 1947, to the holders of 
record on July 18, 1947, and also 
the regular dividend of $2 per share 
on the $8 preferred stock payable 
Oct. 1, 1947, to the holders of record 
on Sept. 19, 1947. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNITED BISCUIT DIVIDEND 

The United Biscuit Co. of America 
has authorized a 25¢ dividend on its 
new common stock recently split two- 
for one. In March and June, prior to 
the split, the company paid 25¢ plus 
the same amount extra. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
USE OF WRAPPERS STUDIED 


BUFFALO—The New York State 
Bureau of Weights and Measures is 
conducting a statewide investigation 
in the use of “misleading” bread 
wrappers by bakers and distributors. 
Because of a paper shortage during 
the war, New York bakers had been 
allowed to use available wrappers 
even if the loaves did not conform 
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to the printed weight. Customers, 
however, had to be informed of any 
discrepancy. Permission for _ the 
emergency practice was revoked last 
Oct. 1, and bakers are now subject to 
prosecution for continued use of 
wrappers bearing printed weights 
“at variance with the actual con- 
tents.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


P. J. HALE APPOINTED TO 
WOLCOTT, LINCOLN POST 


KANSAS CITY—Wolcott & Lin- 
coln, Inc., announced the appoint- 
ment last week of P. G. Hale to the 
coarse grain department of their of- 
fice here. A member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, Mr. Hale was 
manager of the Kansas City branch 
office of the Checkerboard Elevator 
Co. Until March of this year, when 
he resigned to join the E. H. Sulli- 
van Grain Co., Kansas City. He is 
taking over the position formerly oc- 





cupied by E. M. Summers, who re- ~ 


signed recently to go with the Tex- 
O-Kan Flour Mills Co. - 
—BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS PLAN “OUTING” 


ATLANTA — The second summer 
“Robin Hood Outing” of the Western 
Carolina Retail Bakers Assn. will be 
held July 5-6 at the North River Rec- 
reation Center, Pisgah National For- 
est, which is 12 miles from Hender- 
sonville, N. C. The weekend gather- 
ing is entirely for relaxing and pleas- 
ure, according to Mrs. Louise Skill- 
man, secretary. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 














GRAIN COMPANY SOLD 


WADENA, IND.—Eugene C. Sells 
purchased and took possession recent- 
ly of the Wadena Grain Co. here. 





Elmer L. Weber 


GLIDDEN APPOINTMENT — Con- 
tinued rapid expansion of the Glid- 
den Co.’s extensive food business has 
led to the appointment of Elmer L. 
Weber to the position of sales promo- 
tion manager of the Durkee Famous 
Foods division, Dwight P. Joyce, 
president of the Glidden Co., an- 
nounced recently. Mr. Weber has 
served the Glidden Co. as advertis- 
ing manager for the past three years. 
In his new capacity Mr. Weber will 
co-ordinate merchandising activities 
for such products as Durkee’s mar- 
garine, shortening, Durkee’s Famous 
Dressing, coconut and spices. 


INDUSTRY'S POSITION 
AIRED AT CONFERENCE 


—<>— 
Bakery Owners, Managers Attend 
Meeting Held in Chicago Spon- 
sored by W. E. Long Co. 


CHICAGO—tThe need for revitaliz- 
ing and broadening concepts of bakery 
management was emphasized repeat- 
‘edly during the W. E. Long Co.’s 
1947 Conference of General Mana- 
gers held June 23-25 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel here. The 
conference was attended. by owners 
and managers representing independ- 
ently-operated bakeries of the United 
States and Canada. 

The conference was_ concerned 
with a study of the industry’s present 
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position in relation to competitive 
and economic factors and the analy- 
sis of future trends. Included were 
the broad industry position and a 
sectional breakdown. 

From the long-range viewpoint, 
there was general agreement that 
the industry has a bright future. It 
was also agreed that management 
must plan and execute more aggress- 
ive merchandising and product pro- 
motional campaigns, that high quality 
must be maintained, and that ethics 
and responsibilities must be kept at 
the highest levels. To achieve those 
aims the conference developed a guid- 
ing program of operational and man- 
agerial principles. : 

In an afternoon session June 23, 
the bakers themselves, gave an up- 
to-the-minute review of present con- 
ditions and discussed the outlook for 
independent bakeries. The sectional 
representatives who led the discus- 
sions were Gerard R. Williams rep- 
resenting the East, Jodean Cash from 
the South and A. T. Gilliland of the 
West. Each one was assisted in the 
round table forum by bakers from 
their sections of the country. 


——EEEee 


ABA GOVERNORS 
TO MEET 
CHICAGO—A meeting of the board 
of governors of the American Bakers 
Assn. has been scheduled for July 
28-29 at the Stevens Hotel here, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
ABA. The governors will devote an 
important part of their two-day pro- 
gram to a presentation of the ap- 
proved four-part outline for action 
in the baking industry promotional 
program, the announcement said. The 
meeting’s agenda will also include 
the transacting of regular business 
and discussion of industry problems. 
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for You: 


Mt odicing the Fre-Mix line of 
prepared baking mixes—by Fillshuty / 


Whether yours is a large wholesale bakery or 





















a one-man shop, Pillsbury’s new Prepared 
Mixes offer you great advantages. They 

insure you a uniform high quality at the lowest 
possible cost. They save scaling and mixing 
steps...simplify your cost control... permit 
you greater production with the same amount 
of labor. And the name Pillsbury is your 
guarantee of the finest products that specialized 
experience and large-scale modern methods 
can achieve. Welcome the Pillsbury 

Pre-Mix salesman or jobber’s man when 

he calls... you're going to be partners 

in a bigger, better business! 










PILLSBURY BULK PREPARED MIXES 
Doh Lux, Gold-N-Doh and Market Master DONUTS 
Special Sweet, Redi-Raise and Rollex SWEET DOUGHS 


‘i GOLD-N-KRISP RAISED DONUT MIX 









Pre-Mix Division, PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., 21 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 






















PLANNING COMMITTEEMEN—Members of the baking industry promo- 
tional program planning committee, who approved a four-part outline for 
concerted promotional program action and thus signaled the real beginning 
of promotional program progress during a meeting in Chicago, June 4-5, are 
shown above. Top row, (left to right): M. Lee Marshall, New York; H. W. 
Kilpatrick, San Francisco, Calif.; Harry W. Zinsmaster, Duluth, Minn., 
chairman of the American Bakers Assn., (ex-officio member); E. L. South- 
wick, Detroit, Mich.; R. L. Nafziger, Kansas City, Mo.; C. P. Binner, presi- 
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dent of the ABA, (ex-officio member); E. R. Braun, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Thomas Awrey, Detroit, Mich. Botton row, (left to right): John T. McCar- 
thy, Toledo, Ohio, past ABA president, (ex-officio member); F. W. Birken- 
hauer, Newark, N. J.; Robert Woods, Evanston, Ill.; Paul Zickgraff, Peoria, 
Ill., Eugene Quigg, Richmond, Ind., and Gerard R. Williams, Scranton, Pa. 
Fred L. Cobb, chairman of the promotional program’s fund raising commit- 
tee and another ex-officio member of the promotional program planning com- 
mittee, was unable to attend the meeting. 








Advertising Agency for Baking 
Industry Program to Be Chosen 


CHICAGO—The final selection of 
an advertising agency to collaborate 
in the baking industry promotional 
program will be made at the first 
meeting of the program committee 
scheduled to be held at the Stevens 


Hotel here July 9, according to a re- 
cent announcement by Harry W. Zins- 
master, chairman of the American 
Bakers Assn. 

The program committee, the real 
“task force” for the baking industry 


promotional program, is the group of 
eight members which the promotional 
program’s planning committee ap- 
pointed at its first meeting early in 
June. The planning committee itself 
is the larger body representing all 
branches of the baking industry. The 
program committee shoulders respon- 
sibility for carrying out instructions 
of the larger planning committee, 
while working closely with ABA’s 
headquarters promotion staff in ad- 


ministration and development of the 
promotional program. 

The advertising agency to be chosen 
July 9 will collaborate with the pro- 
gram committee and the BIPP pro- 
motion staff in merchandising and 
sales promotion plans, as well as in 
the creation of national advertising. 
As has been previously announced 
the first of the program’s na- 
tional ads are scheduled to reach 
consumer channels in the fall, and 

















Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 
It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 
How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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will appear in trade publications be- 
fore that. 

The program committee algo will 
tackle the problem of advertising 
themes at its July 9 meeting, Mr. 
Zinsmaster says. The responsibility 
rests squarely with the program com- 
mittee, he adds, which will, in addi- 
tion, establish procedures for the 
most effective translation of the se- 
lected themes into forceful, atten- 
tion-compelling advertising messages. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. 0. Wilder Named 
Head of New Bakers’ 
Group in Georgia 


MACON, GA.—H. O. Wilder, Wild- 
er’s Pastry Shop, Macon, was named 
first president of the Georgia Re- 
tail Bakers Assn., at the group’s or- 
ganization meeting held here recent- 
ly. 

Approximately 130 retail bakers 
attended: the meeting and barbecue, 
whith was sponsored by Brown-Rog- 
ers-Dixon Co., Atlanta, and held at 
Wilder Pastry Shop. 

Vaughn Vincent, Vincent’s Bakery, 
Atlanta, was elected secretary-trea- 
surer, and Theodore Baldwin, Amer- 
icus Baking Co., Americus, was chosen 
vice president. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee named were T. H. Taylor, Tay- 
lor’s Bakery, Toccoa; John N. Smith, 
Smith’s: Home Bakery, Savannah; 
Barney Ball, Ball’s Bakery, Fitzger- 
ald; Ben Eidam, Eidam Brothers 
Bakery, Columbus, and Sam Smoak, 
Smoak’s Cake Shop, Augusta. 

Arthur Sidebothon, Procter and 
Gamble, and M. T. Pearson, Savan- 
nah, demonstrated various methods 
of preparing pastry at the meeting. 

K. G. Patterson, Quality Bakery, 
Asheville, N. C., told the group of 
the advantages of forming a Georgia 
retail bakers’ association. 

Representatives were present from 
Savannah, Americus, Douglas, Clax- 
ton, Athens, Atlanta, Millen, Fitz- 
gerald, Augusta, Thomaston, Cordele, 
Cuthbert, Perry, Valdosta, Moultrie, 
Bainbridge, Tifton, Manchester, Toc- 
coa, Opelika, Ala., Charleston, S. C., 
and Asheville, N. C. 

The new Georgia association is pat- 
terned along the lines of the Western 
Carolina Retail Bakers Assn. and 
bake shop education will be featured 
at all meetings which are scheduled 
to be held three or four times a year. 
Membership will include bakery own- 
ers and full association partnership 
for allied representatives. 

The riext meeting will be held in 
Albany, Ga., Sept. 21 and present 
plans call for a cake decorating dem- 
onstration to be held in a local retail 
bakery. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALTSTADT & LANGLAS 
TREASURER RETIRES 


‘WATERLOO, IOWA — Victor A. 
Zelthoefer who has been treasurer 
ahd.a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Altstadt & Langlas Baking 
Co. here for more than 34 years, has 
retired, it has been announced by 
Charles Forsberg, president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. His 
résignation Was accepted at the an- 
nual stockholders meeting and a res- 
olution of appreciation to Mr. Zell- 
hoefer for his 40 years of service 
with the organization voted. 

Mrs, Charles E. Forsberg, the for- 
mer Charlotte Elizabeth Altstadt, 
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who has been serving on the board 
since February, 1943, was elected one 
of three vice presidents, filling the 
vacancy created last August with the 
resignation of John Kress, Jr. 

Harold J. Miller, a member of the 
board and company secretary, was 
elected to fill the vacancy of trea- 
surer. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PUSH-BUTTON BAKING 
PRODUCTION PLANNED 


CLEVELAND — The use of con- 
veyors to handle all bakery products 
on a production line system was dis- 





cussed in the final meeting of the 
Production Men’s Club of Northern 
Ohio here June 14. 

Fred Gerhard, of the J. Spang 
Baking Co., stressed that certain 
kinds of bakery goods in a com- 
pletely mechanized factory need to 
be handled with special care. The 
problem of finding the proper belt 
material to carry the various prod- 
ucts was discussed, as well as the 
cooling of cakes and sweet goods and 
the drying of icings. 

“Practically all the items need 
some sort of conditioning between 
points of processing,” he said. The 
baking plant of the future was out- 
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lined by Mr. Gerhard, who said that 
the production of all products, not 
only bread, would be accomplished 
by rigidly controlled time schedules 
“and one-man push button control.” 

Answers to questions in the club’s 
question box were given by Meyer 
Rosen, Rosen’s Bakeries, who dis- 
cussed the determination of bread 
quality. Melvin Burns, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., used the the- 
ory on starch hydrolysis to explain 
the problem of state bread. 

The annual family picnic of the 
club will be held on July 12 at the 
Eintrach farm, southwest of Cleve- 
land. 
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MEMOS FROM THE DESK OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 
by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








BY BREAD ALONE. — Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin steps from purely 
intellectual levels to intellectually nu- 
tritional tablelands in reviewing the 
results of recent nutritional experi- 
ments which seem to indicate that it 
is not necessary for the United States 
to export large quantities of meat to 
foreign countries where the popula- 
tion is used to subsisting on flour and 
flour products, cereals and grains. 
The reviewer tells us that recent 
work by Dr. Stare, Dr. David M. 
Hegsted, assistant professor of nutri- 
tion, and others show that persons in 
good health evince no appreciable 
change in physical condition when 
they subsist on a low protein diet in 
which cereals and vegetables supply 
adequate calories. The subjects used 
in the studies were 26 adults rang- 
ing in age from 19 to 50. They in- 
cluded five medical students, five 
home economics students, three grad- 
uate nurses, nine students from the 
School of Public Health and four re- 
search assistants. All volunteers, they 
received free meals plus a stipend 
of $5 a week. All were selected 
by personal interview “with special 
consideration for trustworthiness, 
since they continued their regular 
activities and could not be supervised 
other than at mealtimes.” 
e Hunger pangs.—The victims com- 
plained at times, it is reported, of un- 
due hunger after they had finished 
their meals, and they sometimes felt 
especial fatigue on the low protein 
all-vegetable diets, but the conclu- 
sions reached by Dr. Stare and his 
associates seem to demonstrate that 
protein deficiency is most unlikely in 
healthy adults who subsist on a diet 
in which cereals and vegetables sup- 
ply adequate calories. These find- 
ings agree with data obtained after 
the war when no “clinical and labora- 
tory evidence” of protein deficiency 
could be found in thousands of 
starved European children and adults, 
except in the cases of those who 
had consumed “grossly insufficient 
amounts of calories over long periods 
of time (three months or longer).” 
@ Bread Protein.—One of the most 
exacting parts of the experiments 
was making the meals varied and 
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palatable. This is where the skill 
of the cook and the quality of her 
equipment count especially. Nearly 
all the diets were devoid of animal 
protein and were selected to approxi- 
mate in some respects certain low- 
cost diets. The food included bread, 
rice, potatoes, yellow corn meal, 
onions, carrots, tomatoes, lettuce, ap- 
plesauce, orange juice. From bread 
came 50% of the protein require- 
ments of the individuals, but it re- 
quired some culinary skill to turn the 
main dishes into appealing meals. 
The corn meal for example, was 
sometimes served as a cereal, some- 
times as a topping for a vegetable 
casserole, sometimes as a baked mush 
with tomato sauce. 

Harvard Bulletin explains that by 
studies such as these, Dr. Stare hopes 
to be able to find a way to correlate 
experiments on animals with those 
on man. Most laboratories have 
worked in detail on animal nutrition, 
but few have carried out compara- 
tive experiments on man. 


@®es 


ON GIVING CONGRESS THE 
AIR— Sen. Claude Pepper has intro- 
duced a bill to put Congress on the 
air. “It is the people’s business we 
are transacting,” he explains, “and 
they have a right to know what is 
going on.” Some of his colleagues, 
however, feel that a complete airing 
for congressional oratory and pro- 
ceedings “would accentuate the ham 
rather than the statesman, and bore 
or disillusion the public.” A maga- 
zine writer suggests another formid- 
able aspect. Television is coming 
along, and soon would be added to 
the set-up. Then: “You may see half- 
empty chambers, legislators snoozing 
over their newspapers, taking a 
pinch of snuff, utilizing brass spit- 





July 


Have you heard the corn leaves gos- 
siping about the coming grain, 

Or the bearded barley chanting to 
the love song of the rain? 

Have you heard the young wheat tell- 
ing happy secrets to the breeze 

As it rolls in merry ripples to the 
song bird’s melodies? 

If you’ve heard the mower’s chatting 
on a sunny summer day 

Of the grasses they are flatting on 
the sward in new-mown hay, 

If you’ve smelled the lusty perfume 
of the clover heads that lie 

On the sward you know the meaning 
of a Middlewest July. 


—E. Clifton. 








toons, sometimes even coming to 
blows.” % 2% J A radio man com- 
plains: “Congress would be too high- 
brow for our gum-chewing audience.” 
Another warns: “The blabbermouths 
would have a field day at the ex- 
pense of the less articulate.” But 
Nathan Straus, president of a New 
York station, declares: “Radio can 
perform no greater service than to 
bring into every American home the 
deliberations of those who make our 
laws.” Well, mebbe. 


UNRRA, the statisticians tell us, 
shipped enough bread grain _ to 
Europe, during the four years of its 
amazing career, to make almost 12 
billion loaves of bread of 1 Ib: each. 
This is more than a loaf a day for 
every family in the U.S. for one 
year. What this meant to the people 
who received the sustenance can only 
be imagined, and perhaps not com- 
pletely, by those who provided it. 
So far as this country is concerned, 
the donors have never really known 
hunger, or even an uncomfortable 
insufficiency of bread. 


Prehistoric Bread-Box 


UST behind the exploring young 

couple on the cover of last 
week’s issue of The Northwestern 
Miller could be seen one of the best 
preserved of the many “prehistoric 
bread-boxes” in southern Utah’s Zion 
Canyon. It is a cliff-dwellers’ food 
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cache, easily reached by a footpath 
close to the main highway. The pic- 
ture is reproduced here for the con- 
venience of those curious readers who 
were disappointed last week in not 
finding on this page, as promised, an 
explanation of the undoubtedly cryp- 
tic front cover caption. 

Many years before Nephi Johnson, 
a Mormon scout, discovered in 1858 
what is now Zion National Park in 
southern Utah, the Indians made 
good use of its sanctuary. Cliff dwell- 
ings have been discovered in its vicin- 
ity, proving it was the home of a 
prehistoric people. 

It is believed these ancients farmed 
down near the river, while living up 
in the face of the cliffs, at places 
that would be almost inaccessible to 
hostile tribes unfamiliar with the 
region. 

Wheat and grain are found in the 
cliff dwellings, proving the ancients 
lived on the Staff of Life, and prob- 
ably made a doughy bread. 





“There was a speakin’ over to the schoolhouse the other 
night,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“an’ a orator from up to the legislature was tellin’ how the 













until 


dang 


farmers had got the iren heel of 
monopoly settin’ on their throats, 


finally Uncle Joe Grandby, 


havin’ about all he could stand, 
riz up an’ says right out, ‘Looky 


here, anybody that says I got 
a iron heel on my neck is a 
liar an’ ef anybody tries to 


put one there I’ll bet him six bits 
he’ll know he’s bin ina fight. My 
judgment is that ef a feller’ll wear out 
plow shares in the hills instead of pants on crack- 


er boxes his neck ain’t goin’ to have nothin’ but sun- 
burn on it an’ iron heel orators will mostly have to go back 


to work. Ef anybody wants 
startin’.’ ” 
May 8, 1924. 


to join me goin’ home, I’m 


— Reprinted from The Northwestern Miller of 
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PRICELESS WORD 
“Short-fall is a coined expression now in 
general use in allocation circles and is 
synonymous with deficit.” 


T= above definition is supplied by John Cip- 
perly, The Northwestern Miller’s Washington 
correspondent, in his use of this fancy hyphenated 
word in his last week’s report on the tentative 
American wheat-flour export program for the 
current crop year. He quotes it from the official 
language as descriptive of the prospect that Ar- 
gentina will fail to deliver for world export the 
full quantity of wheat anticipated. 

“Shortfall,” unhyphenated, as a matter of fact, 
is a perfectly good English word recorded in Web- 
ster with the precise meaning in which Mr. Cip- 
perly notes it is being used in the purlieus of 
Washington. But, hyphenated, it appears to be 
accorded special meaning and to be a worthy com- 
panion of the hundreds of other new words which 
have entered the American language since the 
embryonic days of the new deal. Many of these 
have fallen into disuse because the dreams and 
visions which they were coined to describe have 
long since faded. Such words include, for instance, 
“greenbelt” and “tree belts,” and the multitude 
of fancy words created to fill presumed needs in 
the hopeful days of the NRA, the sadder ones of 
the PWA and a score of others which can be re- 
called in sorrow, perhaps, rather than anger. 

But many other such words live on and are so 
useful that they promise to earn a place in the 
language. These include such handy expressions 
as “levels,” referring to prices and multitude of 
other things. Also “goals” and “targets” must 
be included, despite the circumstance that the 
former was born in the Hen. Wallace regime of 
paying the farmer for not growing things and ra- 
tioning the birth rate of the faithful sows. 

So now we come to “short-fall,” meaning liter- 
ally that “he didn’t quite make it.” That, indeed, 
is a handy phrase applicable to many things and 
circumstances, most of them unhappy. A man, for 
instance, whose sales or production turns out to 
be less than he hoped for, a miller who finds him- 
self unable to maintain his anticipated night run, 
even a man who buys something in hope of a price 
advance which fails to materialize, generally 
speaking; indeed, to anyone and everyone who 
does not quite reach the goal, or hit the bullseye, 
comes short of the mark or in any other way pe- 
ters out short of his hopes has been victim of a 
“short-fall.” 

We can readily think of other uses for the 


. word, either in its literal sense or allowable con- 


notations. Mr. Truman, to cite the most recent 
of numberless examples, made a “short-fall” in his 
veto of the labor bill, just as the mighty leaders 
of labor made a short-fall in their millions spent 
to browbeat the Congress and are now likely to 
make in ,their threatened open defiance of the 
law of the land. Mr. Truman also made an out- 
standing short-fall—what in our youth we would 
have less elegantly called a bellybuster—in run- 
ning his old palsy walsy, Mr. Axtell, for Congress 
only to get his nose dirtied in the most significant 
gangster election scandal in a decade or more. On 
the other hand, Congress made a short-fall in its 
attempt to comply with known overwhelming pop- 
ular demand for reducing government expendi- 
tures and confiscatory income tax rates. 

Readers, according to their leisure and their 
humor, are invited to roam the unlimited fields of 
golden opportunity and find for themselves num- 
berless other delightful uses for this welcome ad- 
dition to our already rich language. For our own 
part, we feel. we are going to find it as handy as 
a pocket in a shirt and foresee, as the world wags 
and time marches inevitably onward toward the 
next election, that there will be many occasions 
when “short-fall” will be priceless in referring to 
deficits in an infinite variety of efforts. ‘“Short- 
comings,” as we understand them, are faults in 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


quality or character. But “short-fall” refers to 
failure of action such as one’s grandchildren call 
“go bump.” 

And, speaking of the language of the little ones, 


“we are reminded of the instant response of the 


brightest boy in the class who, in answer to the 
teacher’s inquiry as to why there is a hyphen in 
the word “bird-cage” promptly answered, “why 
for the little birdie to sit on, of course.’”’ Conceiv- 
ably this might explain the bureaucratic hyphena- 
tion at Washington. 

e@e@ @ 


TOTALITARIAN?P 


T probably will not come in our time or per- 

haps for another generation or two, assuming 
that peaceful governments will endure in the 
world; but our long distance guess is that sooner 
or later the business of “making democracy 
work” in this so greatly blessed land will require 
a constitutional amendment in some fashion lim- 
iting the power of the presidential veto. 

Quite without the limits of partisanship, it has 
to be admitted that for fifteen years past the 
United States of America has been virtually ruled 
by an individual. It is true that for. thirteen of 
those years the President was given this supreme 
power by overwhelming vote of the people in the 
instance of his first election. Thereafter, however, 
they virtually surrendered their right of suffrage 
in direct return for golden promises, gifts, benev- 
olences and virtual bribes for their favor by 
grants from the public treasury. 

During and after these second, third and 
fourth elections, Congress virtually abdicated its 
powers under the Constitution and servilely passed 
“must” legislation, or, as on a few occasions, 
abandoned its rights and forewent its clear duties 
by mildly accepting presidential vetoes. The re- 
sult was definitely “making America over,” wheth- 
er for good or ill naturally remains a matter of 
individual, rather than merely partisan, opinion. 

But today we have an entirely different posi- 
tion. President Truman was not elected by the 
people’s suffrage to his place of supreme author- 
ity, but was chosen by a small group of politicians 
for what long has been regarded as a wholly 
minor office with virtually no authority whatever 
save when granted it by the hand of death. 

It may be true that he has done his best un- 
der the most trying circumstances that could pos- 
sibly confront a well meaning but wholly unquali- 
fied man, as he himself not only knew but made 
no secret of knowing. Quite appropriately no 
doubt he carried on through the first few months 
of his reign walking debonairly as nearly as pos- 
sible in the giant footsteps of his distinguished 
predecessor. Then, as he gained confidence, he 
started out on his own, and in the view of many 
people not too swayed by partisanship, has made 
rather a good job of it. 

But a few days ago we saw him in a new role, 
not only. that of exercising his constitutional right 
of veto but quite ruthlessly overriding the over- 
whelming will of. the Congress in the matter of 
two laws more important and undoubtedly more 
accurately expressing the will of the people than 
any others in the past decade and a half. Both 
Senate and House had spent months in study and 
preparation of these two laws and finally enacted 
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them by votes which crossed all lines of partisan- 
ship and clearly expressed the seasoned will of 
the individual members of both houses as well as 
the preference of their constituents as recorded 
at the last election. 

Whereupon, President Truman, at the end of 
a period of apparently happily cherished secrecy, 
announced his decision as ‘‘NO.” Here, then, is an 
instance of one individual ruthlessly casting aside 
the results of the matured thought of his former 
associates in the Congress and exercising the pow- 
er of veto for no reasons other than, so far as has 
been revealed, in the case of the tax bill, protect- 
ing the inordinate costs of bureaucracy, and, in 
the case of the labor bill, yielding to the demands 
of labor leaders driven mad by ‘the threat of limi- 
tation on their long unrestricted power. Mr. Tru- 
man’s messages accompanying his vetoes were 
hopelessly biased and feebly argumentative in the 
matter of the tax bill and wholly unworthy of the 
dignity of his high office in obviously intentional 
or grossly wilful interpretations of numerous pro- 
visions of the labor bill. 

It is true that, in keeping with their careful 
provisions for checks and balances among the 
three major divisions of government, the framers 
of the Constitution accorded this veto power to 
the executive, together with the two thirds vote 
for its overriding by Congress, as an extreme 
measure of protection for democratic forms and 
ideals. Yet, in many instances in the history of 
the nation and especially in the past several years, 
it has been grossly abused to thwart the clear will 
of the people. 

Happily the Congress had the courage to enact 
the labor bill despite the veto and the President’s 
accompanying open invitation to organized labor 
to strike against the law of the land and the gov- 
ernment itself. There also is still hope that Con- 
gress, backed by the overwhelming approval of its 
fortitude in limiting the authority of labor’s dic- 
tators, will yet develop the courage to challenge 
bureaucratic waste by reducing its heretofore un- 
limited funds and debt-making power by cutting 
off its supplies at their source—inordinate taxa- 
tion of the whole people. 


THE DAY WE CELEBRATE 


WE confess to having a great surge of grati- 

tude, amounting almost to an emotional out- 
burst, to the government of the United States for 
one of its beneficences to its subjects. This deep 
feeling is' not stirred by thankfulness for the se- 
curity and comfort of our shelter or the plentitude 
and purity of the food we eat, not even by the 
government’s generosity in assuring us protection 
in so many things from the cradle to the grave. 
It is not even due to the laws it provides and the 
more or less vigorous and just enforcement of 
them. It is certainly in no sense due to admira- 
tion of and trust in those who rule over us—least 
of all surely to that. 

It is due, indeed, only to an event which occurs 
only four times each year, occurs not only to us 
but to millions of other people whose hearts as- 
suredly must be warmed as is ours by just one lit- 
tle privilege—that of paying such part of our in- 
come tax as is not “withheld” in installments, not 
for a debt incurred last year but for a debt that 
exists at the moment and may be paid not only 
to date but for some time into the future. We 
have come almost to take pleasure in anticipation 
of the happy day when we can sign a check not 
only bringing our obligation to Our Country down 
to date but quite possibly so that we will have 
paid too much and will come to the time, some- 
time after March 15 next, when the hungry tax 
gatherer will be compelled to disgorge a check for 
overpayment and say, in effect, “Oh, oh, so sor- 


ry; excuse.” 
' 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 


rested 
panoratOly, ving” 
ye Fine Ba 
Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 


STEP INTO THE 
OTHER FELLOW’S SHOES 


Step into the other fellow’s shoes— 
your customer’s. He’ll buy more if 
your bread is improved. 


Improve your bread 6 ways 
1—Flavor = 
2—Nutrition 
8—Texture 
4—Appearance 
5—Color 
6—Better 
Keeping 
Qualities 
Add at least 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 


NON-FAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 
Increase Your Sales — Increase 
Bread Yields 
It’s Inspected — Protected — 
Tested 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 
11 West 42nd St. EW YORK 18, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 














FERBO FINE ART 
IMITATION FLAVORINGS 
Create Captivating Taste 

Straight Butter Flavor 

92 Score Quality 
Butter-Cream Flavor 
High-Score Butterscotch Flavor 
Caramel-Nut-Butter Flavor 
Rum-Butterscotch Flavor 

Fine Art Maple Flavor 

French Tang Vanilla 


Samples to the trade 
upon letterhead request 


FERBO CO., Madison, N. J. 


KANSAS CITY—The second report 
of the Southwest Cereal Chemists 
1947 Crop Reporting Committee was 
issued June 27. The previous report 
of this committee, concerning early 
samples of wheat received from the 
Oklahoma and Texas territory, re- 
mains about the same with the ex- 
ception that more recent shipments 
have lowered the protein average to 
somewhere between 11 and 11.50%. 

Continued rainfall in the Kansas 
area is delaying harvest and for that 
reason very few samples of Kansas 
wheat have been received. The fol- 
lowing report regarding early sam- 
ples of Kansas wheat will be of little 
importance, since so few samples 
have been worked and since most of 
these are the early maturing va- 
rieties. 

The protein range of the few Kan- 
sas 1947 wheat samples has ranged 
from 9.80 to 12.10%. If so few sam- 
ples can be considered to render an 
average, it appears that the average 
is perhaps slightly less thah 11%. 
The test weight of these early sam- 
ples is all well over 60 lb., grading 
mostly No. 1 with the exception of 
those high in moisture content. Ship- 
ments of Texas and Oklahoma wheat 
during the past week have also shown 
over 60 lb. test weight for the most 
part. Moisture on the early samples 
of Kansas wheat is naturally high, 
ranging from 12.80 to 15%. This is 
slightly higher than normal for first 
samples of Kansas wheat and is 
somewhat higher than early samples 
of Oklahoma and Texas wheats. Re- 
cent shipments of Oklahoma and 
Texas wheat show a moisture content 
of about 12%. 

The milling characteristics of the 
few Kansas samples experimentally 
milled to date are very satisfactory. 
These wheats mill much the same as 
the early samples of Texas and Okla- 
homa wheats. The yield of flour per 
unit of wheat is slightly above aver- 
age, and the freshly milled flour has 
good color and dress. On the few 
samples of Kansas wheat milled, no 
high ash areas have yet been en- 
countered. This, linked with the pre- 
vious report on Texas and Oklahoma 
wheats, would indicate that there 






“The Rolling Pin Brand” 


CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY 


1017 W. Washington Bivd. Chicago 7, Ilinois 



























The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach. 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 





DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MI.unc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
















Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 




















EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Miiiers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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have been no high ash areas encoun- 
tered in the Southwest thus far. 

The diastatic activity of Kansas 
new crop flours is slightly low, as was 
true of the early samples of Texas 
and Oklahoma flour. There has béen 
some change in the diastatic activity 
of the Texas and Oklahoma flours, 
since some areas on recent shipments 
have shown a more normal diastatic 
activity than the low samples first 
received. The Kansas samples that 
have been milled respond favorably 
to bleach and have very good oxi- 
dation tolerance. Commercially milled 
Texas and Oklahoma new wheats re- 
quire a little more bleach to get 
color removal and proper maturity 
on the flour. 

Absorption is lower on the few 
early maturing Kansas varieties thus 
far experimentally milled. Texas and 
Oklahoma flours continue to show a 
slightly lower absorption than did 
the old crop. The mixing tolerance 
of Texas and Oklahoma samples more 
recently tested seems very good. Gen- 
erally speaking, this holds true for 
the few Kansas samples thus far 
received. The mechanical dough 
curves do not bear out this mixing 
tolerance and therefore a new curve 
correlation with actual bakeshop re- 
quirements may be necessary. Nat- 
urally an insufficient number of Kan- 
sas samples have been milled to es- 
tablish mixing information at this 
time. Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas 
flours continue to show good handling 
and dough machineability. 

Loaf volume on the basis of low 
protein samples are very satisfac- 
tory, and the interior shows good 
grain and texture. 

Since the rain is still delaying the 
harvest in Kansas, it must be kept 
in mind that these reports are based 
on relatively few experimental mill- 
ings, and furthermore, wheats re- 
ceived are of the early maturing va- 
rieties. There is a definite possibility 
that characteristics herein reported 
may change as the new crop pro- 
gresses and some of the later matur- 
ing varieties become more prevalent. 
Should such changes come to the at- 
tention of the Southwest 1947 Crop 
Reporting Committee, every attempt 
will be made in future reports to ad- 
just to properly evaluate averages 
to date each week. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILLERS EXPORT 
ASSN. COMMITTEES NAMED 


WASHINGTON — New committee 
assignments for the Flour Millers 
Export Assn. were announced as fol- 
lows, the first name in each group 
designated as chairman: 

Europe-Africa—W. J. deWinter, Sr., Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; A. C. 
Bredesen, International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Leslie Pritchett, Universal Mills, 
Fort Worth; Rudolph Vogel, Pillsbury Mills, 








Inc., New York, and J. L. Locke, ex-officio, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 

Pacific Area—H. W. Taylor, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; W. 8S. Allen, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Carl 
Schenker, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Portland; V. 
B. Smith, Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco; 
P. I. Welk, Preston Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash., and J. L. Locke, ex- 
officio. , 

Western Hemisphere — M. Wellerson, 
Washburn Crosby Co., New York; W. J. 
deWinter, Jr., Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; J. H. Valdes, Midland Wlour 
Milling Co., Kansas City; D. R. Touriel, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; W. F. 
McRae, Iglehart Brothers, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind.; H. D. Nelson, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, and J. L. Locke, ex- 
officio. 

Governmental Regulations—A. B. Spar- 
boe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. 
C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
Dallas; George Fortune, Crown Mills, Port- 
land, Ore.; H. H. Cate, Flour Mitls of 
America, Ine., Kansas City; Clark Yager, 
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FLOUR EXPORT LICENSES 


WASHINGTON—The Office of In- 
ternational Trade has informed the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. that 75% 
of the August allocation for Brazil 
would be reserved for historical ship- 
pers instead of 60% as was applied to 
July allocations. 

In a bulletin dated June 24, Mar- 
tin Smith, FMEA general manager, 
reports that flour allocated to Aus- 
tria for August will be purchased 
through the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, contrary to pre- 
vious reports that buying would be 
done through commercial channels. 
He added that OIT is awaiting for- 
mal advice from the Chinese Em- 
bassy before validating of licenses 
for China is begun. ‘ 





Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, and J. 
L. Locke, ex-officio. 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements—M. |’. Mvl- 
roy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Atherton Bean, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Herman Fakler, Millers 
National Federation, Washington, and J. L. 
Locke, ex-officio. 

Contract: W. S. Allen; Robert I. Jones, 
Kimbell-Diamond Milling Co., Fort Worth; 
George Work, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver; F. A. Tucker, J. Allon Smith 
& Co., Knoxville, and K. M. Seaman, Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas. 

Finance—G. 8S. Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Charies Ritz, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis; Herman 
Fakler and J. L. Locke, ex-officio. 

Package Differentials—Goorge E. Kelley, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; 
Carl Schenker, and M. A. Irizarry, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Terms and Discounts—A. C. Bredesen, 
Vv. B. Smith, and Henry Pahl, Mennell 
Milling Co., Toledo. 

Transportation — William T. McArthur, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; BE. B. 
Smith, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
and Wayne F. Fuller, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Officials Send 
Greetings to Bakers 
in England, Wales 


CHICAGO—Harry W. Zinsmaster 
and C. P. Binner, chairman and presi- 
dent, respectively, of the American 
Bakers Assn., and John M. Benkert, 
president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, each have sent 
congratulations and best wishes to 
the National Association of Master 
Bakers, Confectioners and Caterers 
of England and Wales, on the oc- 
casion of the National Association’s 
diamond jubilee in June. 

Expressing a desire that bakers in 
other lands follow development of the 
baking industry promotional program 
in the United States, Mr. Zinsmaster 
pointed out in his message that the 
program is “our way of insuring our 
own future, and guaranteeing that 
we continue to do the best possible 
job for our people.” 

He added that he would be very 
happy to send material and informa- 
tion on the progress of our program 
to any bakers or bakers’ groups in 
England and Wales who would care 
to write him. epee 

Speaking of the hunger that is so 
prevalent in the world today, Mr. 
Binner emphasized in his message an 
earnest hope that all bakers every- 
where soon will be able to serve their 
publics adequately. 

“We in the United States stand 
ready to be of any assistance that we 
can in helping our fellow bakers in 
the British Isles better solve the 
problems facing the industry today,” 
Mr. Binner added. ‘We would be 





most anxious to cooperate in any 
manner possible to carry out on an 
industry level that splendid Anglo- 
American teamwork which has ac- 
complished so much for all peoples 
in the past.” 
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“The associations of our industry 
have played an important part in 
raising the standards of our industry, 
in encouraging and enlightening the 
members of the industry, and in pro- 
tecting their interests,” Mr. Benkert 
said in his message. “And when, as 
in your case, they have completed 75 


_years of service, they are indeed 


deserving of special recognition and, 
I would like to add, of increasing 
support from the members of the in- 
dustry. 

‘It is during periods such as those 
through which we have passed dur- 


ing the last 10 years that our associa- 
tions become increasingly important 
to the members of our industry. They 
give the members a certain sense of 
security. They serve as a source of 
information. And, finally, they pro- 
mote friendly relations among the 
members and thus encourage the ex- 
change of helpful ideas and sugges- 
tions.” 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


KROGER PROFIT EXPANDS 


CINCINNATI—Net income of the 
Kroger Co. in the 24 weeks ended 
June 14 was $6,673,673, Joseph B. 
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Hall, president, announced recently. 
This was an increase of $2,479,942 
over the same period last year. The 
profit represented $3.63 a share on 
each of 1,836,589 shares of common 
stock outstanding. In the 1946 pe- 
riod $2.28 was earned on each share. 
Mr. Hall said increased earnings re- 
flected a greatly increased sales vol- 
ume. At the same time, he said gross 
markup percentage was the lowest 
in the company’s history. Gross 
sales of $339,995,543 in the 24-week 
period were 44% greater than in the 
like period last year. 








When bakers meet a crisis—or an emet- 


gency threatens—the wires hum with 
bakers’ calls to The W. E. Long Co. 
When a decision must be made on 
policies or plans to carry their business 
safely through troublesome months, 
bakers want the seasoned counsel and 


advise of this organization that has 


helped guide bakers successfully through 


nearly half a century of progress. 
The problems confronting the bakery 


managet today are ever new, and may 


even threaten his investment of a life- 


time of hard work. It’s good to know 


that he can turn at once to friends 
who have long experience with such 
emergencies upon his business. 

When your business meets a crisis, 
or you are confronted with a difficult 
decision, pick up the telephone and let 
The W.E. Long Co. organization help you 


work it through to a sound conclusion. 








N. CLARK ST. 
AGO 1, ILL. 


COMPLETE SERVICE IN BAKERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 
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By ROBERT T. BEATTY 


Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


FRENCH LICK, IND.— The only 
change in the executive line-up of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. was the election of an addi- 
tional vice president. C. W. Wolfe 
of Harrisburg, Pa., was re-elected to 
serve his third term as president. 

Other officers are: A. Irving Grass, 
Chicago, C. L. Norris, Minneapolis, 
and Horace Gioia, Rochester, N. Y., 
vice presidents; M. J. Donna, Braid- 
wood, Ill. secretary-treasurer, and 
B. R. Jacobs, Washington, director 
of research. 

Directors are: Edward DeRocco, 
San Diego; J. H. Hammond, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Thomas A. Cuneo, Memphis; 
Peter LaRosa, Brooklyn; Steve Mata- 
lone, Chicago; G. P. Merlino, Seattle; 
C. Frederick Mueller, Jersey City; 
Joseph Pellegrino, Lowell, Mass.; Al- 
bert Ravarino, St. Louis; Frank Trafi- 
canti, Chicago; L. S. Vagino, St. 
Louis; P. J. Viviano, Louisville, and 
Albert S. Weiss, Cleveland. ; 

After adjournment, and preceding 
the annual dinner, President Wolfe 
was presented with a Buick converti- 
ble as a token of the appreciation of 
the membership for the splendid work 
he has done for the association during 
his term of office. : 

The officers and directors of the 
association, in conference with the 
durum millers, agreed to continue the 
present: rate of extraction on durum 
granulars, until after the new durum 
crop is harvested. Then, some time 
after Sept. 10, another conference 
will be held to decide whether to 
continue on the present basis or re- 
turn to the manufacture of semolina 
and durum clears. Everything will 
depend upon the size of the crop, 
and what the potential export de- 
mand for the grain will be. It was 
intimated by the French and Algiers 
delegates to the convention that 
North Africa will not be able to sup- 
ply them with all the durum they 
will need, and they will be looking 
to the United States for supplies. 


Panel on Bags 


The panel on the use of second- 
hand bags brought about a lively dis- 
cussion. Henry J. Hoffman, chief 
chemist for the dairy and food de- 
partment of the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, outlined the new 
Minnesota regulation which prohibits 
the use of second-hand bags on intra- 
state shipments unless they are laun- 
dered. He promised that willful vio- 
lations of the law will be prosecuted. 

Minnesota, as the home of milling, 
has assumed the leadership in an ef- 
fort to improve the sanitary condi- 
tions of the industry. 

“Milling,” Dr. Hoffman said, “is 
the only industry, to his knowledge, 
that employs used containers that are 
not properly cleaned for packing food 
products. Suction-cleaned bags are 
unfit for packing flour.” 

He reminded the macaroni manu- 
facturers that foods packed in dirty 
or soiled bags are subject to seizure 
and condemnation. 

E. V. Hetherington, General Mills, 
Inc., told what his company does in 
the way of renovating and cleaning 
bags sent in by their customers for 
refilling, and he was followed. by 
Donald S. Frey of the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Association. 
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C. W. Wolfe Re-elected by 


Macaroni Manufacturers’ Group 


The latter claimed that the stand- 
ard cotton sheeting bag was the 
cheapest and most reliable container 
for flour. This statement, however, 
was refuted by W. S. Varey of the 
St. Regis Paper Co., who presented 
figures to show that while the initial 
cost of the multiwall paper bag may 
be higher, the facts that there is no 
loss in sifting, retention in package 
or breakage in transit make the pa- 
per package not only the cheapest in 
the long run but the most sanitary. 

During the discussion that followed, 
Dr. Hoffman threw a bombshell when 
he declared that, after July 1, his de- 
partment would scrutinize closely all 
shipments of flour and _ semolina, 
whether destined to points outside 
the state, or not, and would certainly 
penalize any where the containers 
showed evidence of having been con- 
taminated. 

The durum millers said this was 
the first intimation they had had 
that the dairy and food department 
would insist upon the use of laun- 
dered bags on interstate shipments, 
and they felt that such a move would 
place Minnesota miHers at a disad- 
vantage, as compared with competi- 
tors located in North Dakota, Wis- 
consin and New York. 

Dr. Hoffman stated that his depart- 
ment did not want to have Minnesota- 
milled products seized and condemned 
by other state or federal authorities. 
He mentioned the fact that he had 
just returned from a conference of 
food and drug officials at Carlsbad, 
N. M., and that the trend definitely 
was toward the use of more sanitary 
containers for foods of all kinds. In- 
dustries, therefore, should set their 
houses in order, he said. 


Paper Liners Suggested 

Joseph Pellegrino, Prince Maca- 
roni Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., sug- 
gested that perhaps the millers, after 
recleaning sacks, could use paper lin- 
ers. The millers could not answer 
this question, however, since it would 
entail’ considerable research to find 
out if such liners could be obtained, 
whether they would be practicable, 
what the cost would be, including 
labor, and what changes would be 
necessary in mechanical equipment, 
etc. 

The introduction of the foreign vis- 





itors developed into a very interest- 
ing quiz session. Among the dele- 
gates from abroad were: Paul Mar- 
tens, director Ditlef Martens a/s, Ber- 
gen, Norway; P. Jacques Audigier, 
Committee Professional de L’Industri 
des Pates Alimentairies, Paris; Andre 
Rivon, Rivon & Carret, Paris, and 
Marcel Kaouki, president of the Fed- 
eration of Semolina Millers, Algiers. 
There were also four or five Canadian 
manufacturers present. 

President Wolfe asked questions as 
to wage schedules, retail prices to 
consumers, sources of supply of raw 
materials, etc. The answers indicated 
that European prices are just about 
in line with American. Mr. Audigier 
acted as interpreter for his Paris and 
Algiers friends. The gentleman from 
Algiers is evidently in the . milling 
business also. His mills, he said, had 
a capacity of about 5,500 bags daily, 
and they formerly depended upon 
North Africa for their durum needs. 
The war, however, cut down the acre- 
age there, and yields are still too 
small to fill European needs. 





Convention Notes 


from French Lick 
ys kg 
By Robert T. Beatty 








FRENCH LICK, IND.—A group of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul men got 
a warm reception in Chicago, while 
en route to the convention. They had 
just gotten off the train in the depot 
and were picking out their baggage, 
when a diesel-engined locomotive two 
tracks away from them enveloped 
them in a cloud of steam and oil. 
When the air cleared, they discovered 
that they were saturated with oil 
from head to foot. Ask Tom Brown 
of Commander-Larabee how it felt. 


y. ¥ 


E. J. Thomas of Chicago, in charge 
of durum products sales for the North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator, got away 
from the Mayo hospital in Rochester, 
Minn., where he had undergone a 
minor surgical operation, in time to 
attend the convention. 

¥ ¥ 


Horace A. Gioia of Rochester took 
ill on the way to French Lick and 


,was unable to head the panel dis- 


cussion on “eliminating items.” How- 
ever, his place was ably filled by 
Joseph Giordano of Brooklyn, who 





PORTABLE SEED WHEAT CLEANER—Shown above is one of the 13 
portable seed wheat cleaners that will be put in service in Kansas this 
year by the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. In addition to removing 
weed and other foreign seeds from the wheat, it is also possible with 


the machine to treat the seed for smut. 
125 bu. an hour and a small charge will be made for its use. 


The unit has a capacity of about 
The ma- 


chines are being built by the Forster Mfg. Co., Wichita. 
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said that unprofitable items would 

soon eliminate themselves. He added 

that the committee in charge was 

striving to find suitable American 

names for many Italian brands, which 

were merely geographic descriptions. 
¥ ¥ 


The term, “public relations” was 
described by Hugh J. Burras as “‘edu- 
cation,” or “doing the right thing 
and telling people about it.” He said: 
“Through good public relations, you 
create public prestige, you correct 
popular misconceptions, you achieve 
sympathetic public understanding and 
good will, you create an interest in 
your industry, your product, and the 
desire to do business with you, and 
you extend the effectiveness of any 
advertising on the part of association 
member companies.” 


7 = 


In discussing the topic of “indus- 
trial relations,” Lynn W. Beman, 
labor counsel of Chicago, said that 
support, friendship and loyalty of em- 
ployees cannot be bought by wages 
alone. Unfortunately, mass produc- 
tion of necessity brought about vast 
increases in number of employees, 
and the heads of concerns had to de- 
pend on foremen and, in time, lost 
touch with their employees. Where 
foremen thought only in terms of pro- 
duction, trouble ensued, and too often 
heat took the place of light at bar- 
gaining tables. Where an employee 
has a grievance, instead of adjudi- 
cating his troubles through a fore- 
man, it is more satisfactory if he 
can feel free to discuss matters di- 
rect with the head of a company or 
the personnel manager. To-main- 
tain the employee’s loyalty, he must 
get just treatment, without unnec- 
essary delay. 

¥ ¥ 


The entertainment features on the 
program were furnished with the 
compliments of Buhler Brothers, Inc., 
New York; Clermont Machine Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn; Consolidated Maca- 
roni Machine Corp., Brooklyn, and 
Rossotti Lithographing Co., Inc., 
North Bergen, N. J. 


¥ 6¥ 


All the durum mills had anywhere 
from two to half dozen representa- 
tives present. 

¥ ¥ 


M. J. Donna, who has been secre- 
tary of the association for 28 years, 
takes joy in the fact that the word 
“paste” has been dropped by govern- 
ment agencies when referring to 
macaroni products. 


¥ ¥ 
Salvatore (Sam) Viviano, Vimco 
Macaroni Co., Carnegie, Pa. and 


Mrs. Viviano, celebrated their 37th 
wedding anniversary at the conven- 
tion. Another couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Faber of Chicago, were re- 
ceiving congratulations on their 25th 
anniversary. Mr. Faber is the Chica- 
go manager for King Midas Flour 
Mills. 
¥ Y¥ 


The King Midas Flour Mills ex- 
ecutives were hosts at a luncheon for 
the ladies, with each guest receiving 
a corsage. 

¥ ¥ 


Joseph Pellegrino of the Prince 
Macaroni Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., be- 
lieves that the time has come when 
the macaroni manufacturers should 
do something themselves about ad- 
vertising their products, instead of 
depending upon the durum millers 
and the National Macaroni Institute. 
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have the farm price and the 
farm income problems with 
which we are concerned, if they could 
also have our abundant food supply. 
It is a fortunate nation indeed that 
has the amount, variety and quality 
of food with which this country is 
blessed. Our problem is one of abun- 
dance and not of scarcity. It is, 
nevertheless, real and perplexing. 
Agricultural production was great- 
ly expanded during the war and much 


Mi nations would be glad to 
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PARITY INCOME vs. PARITY PRICES 


By Rudolph K. Froker 


of this expansion appears to be of a 
permanent nature. Agriculture is not 
like rubber that stretches when force 
is applied and snaps back to its or- 
iginal size and shape when the force 
is released. Agriculture is more like 
taffy in that it stretches but has no 
recoil. Once agricultural production 
is expanded it usually continues on 
the expanded level. 

Coupled with the war stimulus and 
continuing since the war are a whole 
set of forces affecting agricultural 


output. More mechanization, more 
fertilizers, better and superior crops 
and animals and fewer horses, all 
mean more food for commercial chan- 
nels than before the war. 

This situation suggests that unless 
markets are greatly expanded agri- 
cultural surpluses may become 
chronic, in which case agricultural 
price support problems will continue 
long after the end of the Steagall 
period which is scheduled‘ to termin- 
ate Dec. 31, 1948. 
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Our problem is basically one of ad- 
justment between agriculture and 
other parts of our economy and of 
adjustments within agriculture as 
well. We can have too much of some 
things and too little of others, but 
we cannot have too much of every- 
thing for everyone at the same time. 
Demand in the aggregate has no lim- 
its. It is insatiable. 

It goes without saying that we 
want to raise living standards for all. 
People in agriculture want higher 
living standards, as well as those in 
our cities and villages. Our main 
efforts should therefore go in direct- 
ing our farm and nonfarm produc- 
tion into those channels where it will 
serve human wants and needs. Any 
other type of production control 
should. be undertaken only as a last 
resort. 

Price or income supports in agri- 
culture are probably necessary and 
will no doubt be demanded until our 
economy is in better balance than at 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Much has been 
said and written about the subject of 
parity prices as they affect the na- 
tion’s agricultural economy and the 
civilian welfare. The very definition 
of the parity concept is elusive in 
the minds of a great many people. 
The accompanying article comprises 
the essential text of a speech on the 
subject of parity prices and parity 
income delivered by Mr. Froker at 
the recent Northwest Farm Forum in 
Minneapolis. Mr. Froker, who is 
affiliated with the Department of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, University of 
Wisconsin, presents an interesting 
phase of the subject of parity. 





present. Since agriculture adjusts 
slowly, these supports are likely to 
continue in some form over a number 
of years. 

At the moment some feed prices are 
at record highs, some prices have 
dropped sharply and some are sup- 
ported by the government. We spent 
millions of dollars in support of cer- 
tain farm prices the past year at the 
very time general farm income was at 
a record level. To the extent that 
these extremes are a war condition 
they can probably be overlooked, but 
it is still not a healthy situation for 
the future. 

Our national farm policy has been 
determined for the remainder of 1947 
and 1948 and farm prices are to be 
supported at 90% of parity for this 
period. It seems to me that we have 
no choice but carry through on this 
program. I would not suggest that 
we do. otherwise. Our attention 
needs to be focused on the longer 
pull. The present program is built 
around the parity price concept as a 
yardstick of equity. Is this the stand- 
ard we want for the future? It has 
several weaknesses which can be sum- 
marized as follows: As 

1. Parity is based for the most 
parton price relationships. that. -pre- 
vailed before World War I or during 
the 1920’s. It is probably too high 
for most crops and for some. animal 
products. The present price and sup- 
ply situation is particularly trouble- 
some in the case of potatoes and 
eggs. Parity for dairy products on 
the other hand, is relatively low. 

2. Parity prices are designed to 
give commodities certain levels of 
purchasing power rather than. give 
farmers certain levels of income. The 
two are not the same. We should 
not be so concerned about the pur- 
chasing power of a bushel of wheat, 
a dozen of eggs, or a pound of but- 
terfat. We need rather to be con- 
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cerned with the income, the buying 
power, and the standards of living 
of the people who produce the wheat, 
the eggs, and the butterfat. Parity 
prices take no account of the general 
mechanization of agriculture which 
has greatly reduced the man hours 
and cost of producing a bushel of 
wheat. Parity overlooks entirely the 
development in the breeding, care and 
management of poultry flocks that 
made possible a 40% increase in pro- 
duction of eggs during the war, and 
of course, it overlooks the fact that 
comparable changes have so far not 
taken place in the production of milk 
and butterfat. 

3. Another weakness in the parity 
price concept, as now determined, is 
that it does not allow for changes in 
national income or for changes in 
standards of living, except as these 
are reflected in the prices farmers 
pay and the prices farmers receive. 
Sometimes this condition works 
against agriculture, sometimes in 
favor of it, but never uniformly for 
all farm commodities. 

4. Next I would note that parity 
prices do not allow for changes in 
the farm and nonfarm population, or 
for the changes in volume of agricul- 
tural and industrial goods. The farm 
population dropped from 32,000,000 in 
1910 to 25,500,000 in 1944 while the 
nonfarm population rose from 59,000,- 
000 to 112,000,000. Farm production 
has been generally upward from an 
index of 79 in 1910 to 136 in 1944. 
Industrial production on the same 
basis varied from an index of 58 in 
both 1921 and 1932 to 235 in 1944. 

5. Price supports cause abnormal 
situations in markets and in the uti- 
lization of food products. The past 
week I bought potatoes at 45c peck 
and the quality was not particularly 
good. At the same time I was told 
of farmers who bought, for animal 
feed, excellent denatured potatoes 
grown within 100 miles of Madison 
and for which they paid the magnifi- 
cent -sum of 1c cwt or 20c ton. In 
other words, consumers were required 
to pay more than twice as much per 
peck for inferior grades than was 
paid per ton for superior potatoes 
for animal feed. As taxpayers we 
absorbed the difference. Even this 
was not as bad as having millions of 
bushels of potatoes rot in storage, or 
used only for fertilizer, when people 
in other parts of the world are starv- 
ing. 

6. It is impossible to support farm 
prices at much above free market 
prices for any extended period of 
time without production control. In 
other words, price supports, if they 
amount to much, inevitably lead also 
to production control or marketing 
quotas. 

7. Price supports for a few com- 
modities tend to cause serious shifts 
and dislocations in production. There 
can be little doubt but that the price 
supports and controls of the 1930's 
delayed shifts in cotton production 
to new areas. Farms with tobacco 
quotas in Kentucky sold for higher 
prices than farms without these priv- 
ileges. In other words, the benefits 
were restricted and capitalized in land 
values. 

8. Probably even more important 
than all of the weaknesses so far 
mentioned in the parity price pro- 
grams, as they have so far been car- 
ried out, is that they do not attack 
the underlying causes of farm dis- 
tress. They deal only with the symp- 
toms. They not only do not remove 
the causes but they frequently be- 
come a barrier to other programs 
which might bring about fundamental 
adjustments. 

The parity price concept can, of 
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course, be improved. Some modifi- 
cations have already been made in 
the legislation. The first occurred 
in 1935 with the inclusion of interest 
payments on farm indebtedness. The 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937 and the Stabilization Act 
of 1942 made further changes. The 
National Milk Producers Federation 
and others have suggested that the 
parity price index for individual com- 
modities be established on the basis 
of a moving average covering several 
years. Additional changes might be 
suggested such as adding wage rates 
for hired farm workers. 

If the parity price formula is to be 


continued it should be adjusted, if 
possible, to meet two standards: (1) 
the level of prices of all farm prod- 
ucts combined should yield approxi- 
mately parity income for agriculture 
as a whole, (2) the relationship be- 
tween the parity prices of individual 
agricultural products should reflect 
closely current trends in supply and 
demand conditions. The present 
parity price formula fails to meet 
either of these tests. It could be ad- 
justed to meet the second require- 
ment much easier than the first. It 
probably does not lend itself too well 
to yielding parity income from year 
to year. 
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Since the basic objective of our 
farm program is or should be that 
of maintaining the income of farm 
people at reasonable levels it would 
seem that we should examine parity 
income as contrasted with parity 
prices. We need also to determine if 
there is some over-all approach to 
the farm income problem that would 
cut across commodities rather than 
deal separately with each one. 

Parity income takes into account 
directly or indirectly prices, volume 
of production, expenses of production, 
and income of both farm and non- 
farm people. Congress has stated 
that “Parity, as applied to income, 
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shall be that per capita net income 
of individuals on farms from farm- 
ing operations that bears to the per 
capita income of individuals not on 
farms the same relations as prevailed 
during the period August 1909 to 
July 1914.” 


Maintaining Parity Income 

The justification for special treat- 
ment for agriculture has been that 
agricultural income suffers dispro- 
portionately during periods of depres- 
sion and during periods of rapid 
change unless accompanied by ex- 
panding markets. One may well ask: 
Can agriculture with its full produc- 
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tion, predominantly family sized 
farms and flexible prices, operate in 
economy with large corporations and 
national labor unions which have ad- 
ministered prices and wages and regu- 
lated production? Agriculture has 
not fared well in this company dur- 
ing the past two and one half decades, 
except in time of war. Rather than 
regulate farm prices and regulate pro- 
duction in agriculture, would it not 
be well to seriously consider keeping 
agriculture in full production, let 
farm prices be established on a free 
market and seek other means, if 
necessary, to supplement the farm in- 
come? 


One way to do this is to guarantee 
to agriculture a minimum share of 
the national income as a floor below 
which total farm income will not be 


-permitted to fall. If total net farm 


income from normal operations falls 
below the prescribed income, then it 
could be supplemented with parity 
income payments directly to individ- 
ual farmers. 

It is hoped, of course, that every 
effort will be made to bring about 
and to maintain sufficient balance in 
our economy that no income pay- 
ments will be necessary. Such a 
program would give farmers maxi- 
mum freedom and permit full pro- 
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duction. The price of any commodity 
would stabilize at the level where it 
would clear the market. 

Either of two bases might be chosen 
for determining a level of parity in- 
come for agriculture. One method 
would be to take the average per 
capita net income of persons on farms 
as compared with the per capita net 
income of all other persons in the 
ratio which existed during periods 
when there was reasonably full em- 
ployment and after people had had 
reasonable opportunity to choose 
their work and to make adjustments. 
The 1909-14 period is fairly satisfac- 
tory for this purpose, as is also the 
period 1925-29. There is little to 
choose between these periods since 
they produce substantially the same 
results. Congress chose the 1909-14 
period. 

A second basis that might be used 
in determining parity income would 
be the ratio of per capita net income 
of farm workers (operators, hired 
help and family labor) to the per 
capita income of industrial workers. 
This ratio would undoubtedly be 
more acceptable to agriculture, but 
is probably less justifiable in a na- 
tional program involving not only 
farm people and industrial labor but 
all others as well. Either ratio would 
adjust automatically agricultural in- 
come to the number of people on 
farms since it is measured on a per 
capita basis. ‘The minimum level 
should be below that required to pro- 
duce full parity income. Otherwise, 
over a period of years the actual in- 
comes received by farmers would be 
above parity. Ninety per cent of 
parity might be appropriate for this 
purpose. 

Changes in prices and incomes dur- 
ing and since the war have been so 
drastic and so far-reaching that any 
ratio may not be wholly acceptable. 
One of the factors for which adjust- 
ment is difficult is a major change 
in national income. As incomes and 
prices rise, should farm incomes be 
raised on a proportionate basis or on 
an absolute basis? The problem 
is exemplified in labor’s demand for 
higher wages. A 20% rise in all 
wages gives quite a different picture 
than a flat 20c hour rise in wages. 
A ratio is always better for measur- 
ing relationships around a particular 
level of prices and incomes than it is 
in going from one level to another. 


Source of Funds 


Most agricultural leaders would 
like to avoid government payments 
and would like to have all of their 
income obtained directly from the 
sale of their products through the 
usual marketing channels. This is 
but another way of saying that they 
want consumers to pay a price suffi- 
cient to bring to people in agriculture 
a fair and reasonable income. Such 
a program, as already pointed out, 
leads to production controls for there 
is no way of guaranteeing that con- 
sumers will pay such prices for all 
that is likely to be produced in the 
next few years. It also means that 
when prices are raised artificially the 
burden falls heavily on those who are 
least able to pay. It is important to 
note that farmers do not finance 
programs when consumers pay prices 
higher than the free market justifies 
any more than programs are self- 
financed when supplemented with 
funds from the public treasury either 
in the market place or as income pay- 
ments. 

Since the problem is essentially one 
of distributing fairly the national in- 
come, it seems logical to take the 
funds from public sources and raise 
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them through taxation. This will not 
disturb the movement of goods 
through commercial trade channels, 
including exports and will not pile up 
burdensome supplies. 

The principal difficulty in this 
method of financing is the danger 
that sufficient funds may not be ap- 
propriated. On the other hand, the 
problem will stand in clearer per- 
spective and in the long run the cost 
to the public is likely to be less than 
indirect measures. 


Distribution of Income Payments 


Parity income payments could bh 
distributed among farmers either on 
the basis of net cash receipts from 
farm marketing of all products or 
on the basis of the calculated parity 
values and the market values of each 
commodity using a five-year moving 
average. 

Under the first method income pay- 
ments would be distributed directly 
to individual farmers in proportion 
to the value of all products which 
they produce and market. Any pur- 
chases from other farmers, such as 
feed or livestock, would be deducted. 
If the aggregate payments were equal 
to 10% of the net cash marketings 
each farmer. would be entitled to a 
payment equal to 10% of net farm 
sales. Each farmer would be required 
to submit proof of his production and 
sales and perhaps submit a copy of 
his income tax statement as part of 
the evidence. Under this plan each 
farmer would plan his own produc- 
tion and choose his own method and 
time of sale. 

The second method involves two 
steps. One, the allocation of the 
total income payments due agricul- 
ture among the several commodities 
on the basis of the differences be- 
tween their calculated parity values 
and their market values. Two, the 
allocation of funds among the indi- 
vidual producers of each commodity. 
This latter method would probably 
involve somewhat more work and 
would tend to delay somewhat the 
farm adjustments that might other- 
wise take place. On the other hand, 
it would have the advantage of dis- 
tributing income payments among 
producers most seriously affected by 
declines in income. 

Cash payments in either instance 
could be conditioned upon following 
satisfactory soil and fertility conser- 
vation practices. Consideration could 
also be given to limiting the total of 
such payments to any individual, firm 
or corporation. 

Under either method of distribution 
the bulk of the income payments 
would go to the commercial farmers, 
but so do the benefits from our pres- 
ent parity price programs. One third 
of our farms produce three fourths of 
all agricultural production. The other 
two thirds of the farmers produce so 
little that no price or income pro- 
gram tied in with production would 
likely do them much good. 


Application of the Plan 

If parity income for agriculture had 
been determined on the 1909-14 base, 
and the minimum established at 90%, 
then payments would have been made 
to farmers in 12 of the past 30 years. 
Payments would have been made each 
year from 1921 to 1924, again from 
1930 to 1934 and from 1938 to 1940, 
inclusive. 

The total annual payments under 
this plan would have been nearly 
$3,000,000,000 in 1921, from $1,000,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000,000 in five other 
years, and from $200,000,000 to $950,- 
000,000 during the other six years. 
The payments would have been sub- 


stantially higher in 1921 than in 1932 
and 1933 for the simple reason that 
national income was much higher in 
the early 1920’s. The government 
payments that were made during the 
1930’s were not well adjusted to an- 
nual parity income requirements. In 
fact, these payments continued long 
after the average farm income was 
above 90% of parity and even above 
100% of parity. 

Parity income payments in percent- 
age of cash receipts from farm mar- 
ketings under the plan outlined here, 


. would have varied from nothing in 


those years when there were no defi- 
cits to fully 35% in 1921 and 1932. 
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During the other 10 years in which 
there were deficits the payments 
would have averaged about 12%. 

A parity income program of this 
type can go a long way in assuring 
farmers as a group that they will re- 
ceive a reasonable share of the na- 
tional income be that income large 
or small. At the same time it per- 
mits full production and freedom of 
action on the part of individual farm- 
ers. 

Unless the minimum parity income 
is placed at too high a level, there 
need be little fear of people staying 
on farms in too large numbers or of 
a land boom. People have moved off 
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of farms in Jargest numbers when 
farm incomes were well above parity, 
due to the fact that employment op- 
portunities were also best during 
these periods. Farm land prices have 
risen mainly during periods when 
farm incomes were above parity or 
when price levels were rising. 

The program does not do all that 
might be desired, although it has ob- 
vious advantages. Its principal mer- 
it is that it provides a method of 
increasing farm income without cre- 
ating further problems or setting up 
barriers to the solution of the pres- 
ent ones. 
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It is free. Your request for a copy will be honored promptly. ' 


veyed stated that flour ages faster in Cloth Bags, cut- 
ting down on storage time and inventory investment. 


HIGHER SALVAGE VALUES. Without a dissenting 
vote, bakers agreed that Cloth Bags bring from five to 
fifteen times as much in the used bag market as other 
types of containers. 


SANITATION. Over 65% of bakers voicing opinions, 
stated that Cloth Bags, properly handled, provide 
adequate sanitation and protection. 


Many other important reasons are summarized in the free 
Report described below. Time-proved Cloth Bags are easily 
the first choice of progressive bakers. 





TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
100 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 


SEND FOR, THIS 
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When made with “B-E-T-S” enriched 
bread, sandwiches are a tasty, satisfy- 
ing meal . . . satisfying appetite and 
satisfying “hidden hunger’’ by sup- 
plying the daily need for thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin and a readily assim- 
ilable form of iron, ferrous sulfate. 

It’s a picnic to enrich bread with 
““B-E-T-S’”’—the easy, economical, ac- 
curate way to add essential vitamins 
plus ferrous sulfate. Ferrous sulfate, 
clinically proven and accepted as a 
highly assimilable form of iron, was 
first introduced by Winthrop for better 
nutrition. 

When bakers enrich bread with 
‘““B-E-T-S”, they combine good health 
with good taste and satisfy consumer 








demand for a fine white loaf with ex- 
cellent nutritive value. 

Merchandising authorities agree 
that nutritive value today is one of the 
most important factors in the market- 
ing of food products. 

For practical assistance with your en- 
richment procedure, please consult our 
Technically-Trained Representatives. 


: Address Inquiries to: 


one Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Use Koccal powerful 


germ-killer to sanitize your bakery 
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1. Fastest dlsinteg integrating tablet, assu 
pendable and nif m enrichment. 
\ 2. Enables ba to enrich re d to recom- 
" 







mended potenciés of all reqi red nutrients 

accurately, easily and etonomi 

e Aided in making the met! 

it optional and SaVes bakers millions of 
dolfars. 


4.A highly assimilable form of irom ZS, a 
ferrous sulfate; _— ; 
re 


Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, St. Louis; Kansas City (Mo.); Denver; Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta 
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Since 1873 — 


Spring Wheat Flours 
“Master Milled” for 


Master Bakers... 


CANNON VALLEY “ MILLING COMPANY 


GEN. OFFICES « GRAIN EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ee eee ee ee 


“MASTER MILLED’’ sPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


VANITY FAIR « TELEPHONE MARITIME . INVADER 


HIGLUTEN 
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Why an Association? 





tential benefits to be derived 

through membership in a strong, 
well-managed association, we are 
quite likely to lose sight of the fact 
that perhaps the main reason why 
more do not belong is because the 
real value and benefits have never 
been properly presented. Too often 
the responsibility of doing the “spade 


I N attempting to evaluate the po- 


Ww 


by Fred H. Laufenburg 


Executive Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Association 


work” is left to men who, although 
sincere and willing, have other jobs 
or businesses upon which they must 
depend for their livelihood and‘ are, 
therefore, not in a position to devote 


sufficient time to the matter to prop- 
erly sell and. manage the organiza- 
tion. 

Based on that statement, my next 
remark may- sound strange to you; 
but do you know what the subject 
for discussion was at a recent meet- 
ing of trade association executives 
held in New York City? It was 
“What Is a Trade Association?” 
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FOR 
PROTECTION © ECONOMY 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY - 











To keep your product in the channel of volume sales, be sure 
its quality is fully and economically protected. Today, leading 
firms in many fields are relying on over 600 different Riegel 
Papers... each one the answer to some technical problem, 
sometimes simple, sometimes complex. For protective papers 
...for special papers of any type... consult Riegel first. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION © 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Here were men whose lives have 
been spent in the trade association 
field, and yet they were trying to 
find the answer. Of course, it isn’t 
as bad as it sounds. What they were 
really trying to do was to inter- 
pret what the average business man 
and the public think about trade 
associations — how they feel about 
them—and what they do. 

At the conclusion of that particu- 
lar meeting it was decided to conduct 
a sort of “Gallup poll” to get a cross- 
sectional view of John Citizen defi- 
nition of what a trade association is. 
Now that’s an interesting angle, isn’t 
it?— and I believe it marks a good 
point from which to start. 

All right, what is a trade associ- 
ation? Why and how are they 
formed? How are they supported and 
maintained; what do they do; how 
do they operate; and what is the 
cost? What is offered to supporting 
members in return for these costs? 
These questions are probably in your 
minds at this moment. I hope that 
when I have finished, each of you 
will have a better understanding of 
a trade association—its philosophies, 
aims, purposes and objectives. 

Definition Given 

The best single definition of a 
trade association, in my opinion, is 
as follows: 

“A trade association is an organi- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on the value of a trade 
association has been adapted from 
the text of an address given at the 
recent Iowa Bakers Association con- 
vention in Des Moines by Fred H. 
Laufenburg, executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin Bakers Association. It 
should be “must” reading for every 
baker who does not belong to the 
association representing his segment 
of the industry. 





zation voluntarily created by men con- 
fronted with common economic prob- 
lems for the purpose of developing 
collective thought, group action and 
maximum cooperation toward the so- 
lution of the problems in their respec- 
tive industries. Through cooperative 
endeavor, the industry is able to strive 
for the fullest degree of efficiency of 
service to the industry and, at the 
same time, for the greatest benefit 
to the public generally.” 

No trade association can afford to 
enter into any activities that do not 
include ultimate benefits for both 
its members and the public gener- 
ally; for without the good will of the 
consumer, all the advantages of or- 
ganized effort are worthless. No 
trade association should promote or 
support any move without first ana- 
lyzing the effects upon the consumer 
and producer alike. 

Trade associations are typical 
American institutions. Their origin 
can be traced to the real growth and 
expansion of the industrial develop- 
ment of this country. They belong 
to the system of free competitive en- 
terprise, and they exemplify the 
spirit of cooperative effort that has 
placed this country at the top of the 
list in productive and distributive 
genius. 

There are still a lot of changes 
necessary in the distributive end of 
the baking industry, but real prog- 
ress has been made during the past 
five years. We’re on. the right track 
and, I am sure, will continue to im- 
prove in the immediate future. 


Association’s Function 


Now when we come to the func- 
tions of a trade association and try 
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PRE-TESTS STOP PROTESTS! | Bemis Waterproof 


Paperlined Textile Bags head off complaints because 
they are tested before they are put to work. Their 
strength and tear-resistant, puncture-resistant quali- 
ties are pre-proved for you. And their economy is 
attested by thousands of users. 


This Bemis Waterproof Bag is light in weight, yet is 
the strongest shipping bag made. It protects both 
ways — what’s inside the bag and what’s outside, 
too. It assures low-cost protection against escape or 
absorption of odors, change in moisture content, con- 
tamination, sifting, breakage, and many other common 
shipping complaints. It eliminates labeling costs and 
" gaves packaging and shipping costs. A Bemis Water- 


“THE DOOM OF THE AWFUL AROMA” 


Scenario: An Important Chemical is hard- 
working, invaluable to society... but people 
don't like to associate with it because it has 
halitosis (in other words, it’s a social outcast). 
How can our friend become a pleasant trav- 
eling companion? Simple! In odorproof con- 
tainers, of course. (This fellow’s breath is too 
strong for an ordinary container.) But won't 
special containers cost too much? What to 
do? What to do?... 


Happy Ending: Our hero got wise, like a 
lot of other socialites, and began traveling 
in economical Bemis Waterproof Paperlined 
Textile Bags. He rides safely, saves money 
and enjoys public approval. Everybody is 
happy again. 
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proof Bag can also be made lintproof, acid-, oil-, 
or grease-resistant. Empty or filled, it saves storage 
space. 

If the exact Waterproof Bag you need doesn’t exist, 
the Beniis Shipping Research Laboratory will design 
it for you. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


WATERPROOF DEPARTMENT 


_ $T. LOUIS 2, MO. 
ww 
Plants and Offices in 34 Principal Cities 


111-A'N. 4TH ST., 





Write today for a copy of “Seven Facts About Low-Cost Protective Packaging” 













There is no way to dem- 
onstrate on the printed 


page the superior baking 
values of HEART of 


AMERICA flour. 


But we know that if you 
try it in your bakery, you 
will never be satisfied with 
less than the smooth baking 
performance and fine loaf 


quality that HEART of 
AMERICA will give you. 


That's why so many 
leading bakers depend on 


HEART of AMERICA. 
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Mill at Kansas City McDharson, Lendahieg and Feast, Kania of the , 
RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


23,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 7,000,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 





CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 


Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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“She Flour of the Nation” 
=a 








‘Let the symbol of this plane remind you that the production, care 
and skill that has made American planes famous, are matched in 
the milling field by similar expert workmanship and careful wheat 
; selection in producing AMERICAN flours. Buy AMERICAN! 


You won't be wrong. 


Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks O 
: erican Flours. inc. 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
7 : President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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to boil them down into a single defi- 
nition, the following expresses them 
quite clearly: 

“The function of a trade associa- 
tion is to do everything within its 
power and in conformity with legal 
limitations upon it to improve the 
economy of the industry it repre- 
sents.” 

Please note the words “legal lim- 
itations.” I have in mind those legal 
limitations set forth by the anti- 
trust division of our federal govern- 
ment, and I am sure you will agree 
with me that none of these regula- 
tions need be violated in order to 
permit your organization or any 


QNSOL 
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other organization to properly pros- 
per and progress. Some bakers may 
use this as an excuse for not be- 
longing; but it’s a poor excuse and 
not a truthful one, for there are 
so many things an association can 
do within legal limitations that it 
is not necessary to enter into any 
activities that may seem question- 
able. 

‘There is much an association can 
do. Its functions are unlimited. More 
people, especially those who influence 
public sentiment, should be fully ac- 
quainted with the facts that our in- 
dustry is progressing, not declining. 
This involves, among other things, a 








7 


close cooperative effort with exist- 
ing agencies whose efforts are paral- 
lel to ours and the promotion of edu- 
cational programs such as those be- 
ing sponsored by the two national 
bakers’ associations together with 
many state and local organizations. 

You bakers of the state of Iowa 
are to be congratulated on the prog- 
ress you have made thus far in way 
of organization or reorganization, 
whichever term is applicable. Some 
one person, or at least a minority 
group of persons, is responsible for 
these first steps—and I use the term 
“first steps” advisedly, for what you 
have done thus far is only the begin- 





OLIDATED FLOUR MILLS G0) 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Definition of an 
Association: 


“A trade association is an organiz- 
ation voluntarily created by men 
confronted with common economic 
problems for the purpose of develop- 
ing collective thought, group action 
and maximum cooperation toward 
the solution of the problems in their 
respective industries ... ” 





ning. If what you have accomplished 
to date is representative of the efforts 
of a minority group—and I believe it 
is—just think what could be done if 
every bakery operator in Iowa — 
wholesaler, retailer and house-to- 
house—got behind the association as 
wholeheartedly as this minority 
group has done! And if there is any- 
one in this room who can give me 
just one reason why he should not 
belong, I shall be happy to-give him 
100 reasons why he should. 

In simple terms, an association is 
a union of persons in a society for 
some common purpose. From the 
very definition of the word you get 
the answer to why—three simple lit- 
tle words ... W-H-Y ... Will Help 
You. Because an association helps 
you, you will be benefited—and in 
whom are you interested to a greater 
degree than you? 


Support, Cooperation Needed 


This organization or any other or- 
ganization can prosper and grow only 
through the wholehearted support 
and cooperation of a majority. And 
when I refer to support, I do not 
confine that to moral support and the 
attending of a convention once a 
year. That helps, but it is not enough. 

A strong state association, by its 
very nature, becomes a unit of the 
national group just as your state be- 
came a unit of our nation. The two 
national associations have done a 
magnificent and tremendous job in 
protecting the interests of the baking 
industry in America. Yes, there have 
been some situations that individ- 
uals would have tackled and prob- 
ably handled differently for their 
own personal advantage; but on an 
over-all picture the bakers—and that 
includes all of you in Iowa—have had 
well-guided and courageous leader- 
ship. ° 

You should have this state associa- 
tion. After all, government is or- 
ganized, labor is organized, agricul- 
ture is organized, your suppliers are 
organized and in every sense your 
customers are organized. 

Time has long passed when the 
bakers of Iowa or any other state 
can hope to accomplish anything 
worthwhile without good organiza- 
tion and close cooperation. And in- 
asmuch as the present Iowa Bakers 
Assn, and the two national associa- 
tions have already proved themselves 
to be the proper agencies for deal- 
ing with state and national problems 
respectively, you bakers of Iowa can 
feel secure in that these organiza- 
tions can and will, with your support, 
perform all the functions necessary 
to raise the baking industry to the 
goals that have been set. 

A trade association needs good will 
and ample finance just as your indi- 
vidual businesses need good will and 
ample finance. True, it is a little 
more difficult for an association to 
gain and hold the good will of its 
members, because an _ association 
deals more or less in intangibles. Re- 
sults are not always immediately no- 
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HYDRATION 


e BETTER MAKE-UP 


e ADDED MOISTURE 
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ticeable; many of them must be felt 
rather than seen. 


Basic Element Is “You” 


The success of an association does 
not and should not rest upon its offi- 
cers alone. Leadership is essential— 
the officers should be aggressive, 
alert, and able to visualize “hidden 
entanglements’—but the basic ele- 
ment is you. You should feel free to 
give your officers the benefit of your 
judgment, liberally and_ sincerely. 
Don’t wait until this convention is 
over and then, off in some corner, 
tear down what has been built up. 
That isn’t the proper attitude. If I 


WHEN FLouR BuYING Is VO GomZL/e/ 


@ Outguessing the market is an exciting 
gamble for the baker who can afford to take 
chances with his flour supply. 

But the baker whose needs are covered 
with a contract for Commander-Larabee 
‘Bakers Flours’ is the baker whose mind is 
“worry-free” for the better management of 
his business. He knows that regular deliveries 
of the special ‘Bakers Flours’ of his choice 
will keep his production running trouble-free 
and uniform; that he will be better satisfied 
with baking results, month after month. He 


knows, by experience, that the great family 
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can impart real enthusiasm in each 
of you, as individuals, toward the 
association and its functions, I shall 
feel most gratified. 

Never before has it been more ap- 
parent that the future success and 


welfare of the individual baker is in - 


direct proportion to the strength, effi- 
ciency, and welfare of the entire bak- 
ing industry. Government directives 
and interpretations recently issued 
and others which are under consid- 
eration have brought forth a strenu- 
ous test ably met by the prompt ac- 
tion of the national associations’ rep- 
resentatives in Washington on behalf 
of the local, state and national asso- 






ciations. They need your help and 
will welcome your support! 

Problems during the past few years 
have demonstrated to the individual 
operator that unanimity of purpose, 
augmented by concerted action, does 
produce beneficial results. Resolve, 
please, to expand your united activi- 
ties through a growing awareness of 
your responsibility to and member- 
ship in this group. 

Complacency at this critical period 
will result in only painful repercus- 
sion later on. Any tendency toward 
the acceptance of present prosperity 
as a permanent test of prosperity 
within the baking industry in the 





APR. 


MAY JUNE 


of Commander-Larabee Mills supply him 


uniformly good baking flours milled from 


selected wheats and pre-tested to high 


Commander and Larabee 


standard specifications. He has learned that 


‘Bakers Flours’ 


always give him that dependable quality of 
baked products on which he builds a repu- 
tation in his market. 

Let Commander-Larabee take the gamble out 
of your flour buying by supplying your needs 
for bakery proved flours that will best meet 
your production requirements. Talk it over 


with the Commander-Larabee representative. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City e COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis e BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffale 
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An Association’s 


Function: 


“The function of a trade associ- 
ation is to do everything within its 
power and in conformity with legal 
limitations upon it to improve the 
economy of the industry it repre- 
sents.” 





future is not only dangerous but ex- 
ceedingly foolhardy. I do not mean 
to infer that we shall be unable to 
hold gains we have made during re- 
cent years, but I do know that in 
order to do so we shall have to be 
better organized and more concerned 
about the over-all welfare and gener- 
al well-being of the entire industry 
than we have in the past. The day 
of the “hitch-hiker” is over; no indi- 
vidual can prosper to a degree be- 
yond that which the entire industry, 
of which he is a part, prospers. 


Organization Cited 


So much for generalities—now io 
be more specific. Earlier in my talk 
I referred to government, agriculture 
and labor being organized. Those of 
you who operated bakeries under 
ODT, WPB, WFO and OPA need not 
be reminded of governmental organi- 
zation. Those of you who have been 
buying flour milled from $3 wheat or 
buying shortening at 45¢ lb. need not 
be reminded how agriculture is organ- 
ized. And those of you who have been 
negotiating labor contracts need not 
be reminded that labor is organized. 

And at this point it might be help- 
ful to make a few comparisons as to 
the costs and benefits of organiza- 
tion. Neither you nor I have any 
right to condemn labor because it 
is organized. Labor has that right, 
the same as you have that right. 
The only thing we can truthfully con- 
demn is the industry’s complacency 
and the lack of organization within 
its ranks. Sure, labor is better or- 
ganized than we are and, with a few 
exceptions, they also have more ac- 
tive leadership. Why? Because they 
pay for it! As a rule, they do not lack 
funds to properly finance their organi- 
zations or to promote those things 
which, in their opinion, will benefit 
their members. That’s more than 
can be said about many state bakers’ 
associations. 

There is one important point that 
too many of you overlook. These or- 
ganizations need—and they get- 
money to properly promote their re- 
spective functions. Government gets 
its money via the tax route. Labor 
organizations get theirs by way of 
mandatory initiation fees and com- 
pulsory dues. State bakers’ associa- 
tions get theirs only when—and if— 
the bakers feel like paying; and too 
many times they just don’t or they 
classify it as a “contribution” when 
they do. So who, may I ask, is en- 
titled to the strength of organiza- 
tion? 

And remember, please, that for 
every full-time bakers’ association 
secretary in the United States, AFL 
alone has at least 25 full-time, fully- 
paid business agents who are con- 
stantly working for their members. 
Is it any wonder then that a state 
association secretary must sit idly by 
while members of this organization 
get the short end of a deal? I believe 
that the present budget of the Wis- 
consin Bakers Assn. is as high as that 
of any state association; still it is less 
than 25% of what labor spends in our 
state to negotiate and perpetuate 
the contracts under which many of 
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our members must operate. .And, 
bear in mind, please, that this money 
comes from the employees of our 
members. Generally speaking, an em- 
ployee of most of our members pay 
from two to three times as much 
per year as many of our members 
pay in way of dues. 

I am not familiar with the rate 
of dues in the Iowa Bakers Assn., but 
in our Wisconsin association it ranges 
from a minimum of $15 up to close 
to $500 a year. In our beginning 
years, almost our entire budget was 
sustained by those bakers falling in 
the higher brackets. We have very 
little support from the masses fall- 
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ing within the $15 category. Still 
those same operators many times 
stood in fear when approached by 
union organizers and just couldn’t 
understand how the unions became 
so all-powerful. Had they stopped to 
consider that their own employees 
paid a $25 initiation fee and were 
paying $30 a year in way of dues 
to give that union power, they would 
no doubt have realized that the $15 
we asked would have lent compar- 
able force. 


“Money Is Power” 


Yes, money is power, and don’t 
forget it! Unless your association or 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 


hey daly 


SHORTENING 


Shortening 


any other association is adequately 
financed, it cannot function properly. 
And remember, please, that the $15 
dues are just as important as the 
$500 dues, because with them comes 
increased moral support and interest; 
and in numbers there is strength! 

I can remember when your asso- 
ciation and a good many other state 
bakers’ associations were primarily 
social organizations. They can no 
longer continue in this manner. The 
functions of a state bakers’ associa- 
tion today are serious. They must be 
if they are to endure. Services have 
also been expanded,. and they are 
practically unlimited. I have often 


A PRODUCT OF 
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WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT 


SALES CO. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO + SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO * MEMPHIS * HOUSTON 
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mentioned that the services of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn. include ev- 
erything but the handling of divorces 
and domestic relations. And I’m not 
kidding when I say I have had several 
occasions to enter into the latter field 
also and—believe it or not—have 
been quite successful. 

Perhaps if I gave a brief history 
of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn. and 
brought it up to date, it might be 
helpful to those of you who are pres- 
ently members of the Iowa Bakers 
Assn. and, at the same time, give 
those of you who do not belong some 
food for thought. 

At the moment, I cannot recall 
the exact date on which the Wiscon- 
sin association came into being. It 
started many, many years ago, the 
same as yours. It functioned after 
a fashion, held an occasional meeting, 
and held a convention once a year 
with a program that was mainly so- 
cial—consisting of entertainment by 
allied trades in private rooms and 
the partaking of “pre-Volstead re- 
freshments” with a good-sized head- 
ache to follow. 

This was not the fault of the or- 
ganization’s officers or its secretary. 
The secretary was a man receiving 
the fabulous salary of $75 a year. You 
can imagine how much time he could 
devote toward the building of the 
association! This was no one indi- 
vidual’s fault nor the fault of the 
group. Perhaps the need for good 
association service simply didn’t exist 
at that time. 


Need Recognized 

The real recognition of the need 
for better associations came into be- 
ing with NRA, the industry code pe- 
riod. That’s when Wisconsin reor- 
ganized, as did many other states. 
In many cases, as in ours, a full-time 
secretary was employed and the job 
began. I was unemployed at the 
time, because the Supreme Court had 
just declared NRA and codes uncon- 
stitutional—I had been working for 
the government at that time. So a 
group of Wisconsin bakers got to- 
gether and hired me at a fixed annual 
wage. 

I didn’t realize at that time that 
“annual wage” meant being paid per- 
haps only once a year, provided the 
money was in the treasury at the 
time—and most of the time is wasn’t! 
I still can’t figure out why I didn’t 
quit. Maybe it was because after 
having operated a bakery in a small 
Wisconsin town for 12 years and 
making every mistake in the book— 
and a lot of them that were never 
written—I felt I owed the industry 
something and had to do a sort of 
penance, so to speak. 

We had a few big-hearted bakers 
in the state who sort of nursed the 
organization along, but there was al- 
ways the danger of having them ex- 
pect special favors if I permitted 
them, as individuals, to buy the gro- 
ceries for me and my family. So I 
decided to fight the thing through, 
as nearly as possible, without placing 
myself under obligation to anyone. 
Many was the time when I left Mil- 
waukee with a tankful of gas but no 
money, and I just had to sell mem- 
berships—and for’ cash—if I wanted 
to pay my hotel bills and get back to 
spend the week-end with the family. 

If any of you have ever tried sell- 
ing nothing for something, you will 
realize what a job I had; and that’s 
exactly what I had to do. We had 
no program; we rendered no actual 
service. We just couldn’t! All of my 
time was devoted to selling, and I 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 




















NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST ODERN IN THE WORLD 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 





SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN : 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








MILLS AT Loses | e SPOKANE "WENATCHEE * RITZVILLE ° PORTLAND 





iiLLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, end Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 

























Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK OrTy 





TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING . PORTLAND 4, OREGON 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


¢ WHEAT and RYE ® 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


WESTERN MILLING CoO, 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 














the Metropolitan Buyers 
tor 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
* Only 11 Miles from New York City 


Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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Mill at Pendleton, Oregon ~ 
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ABA Urges Bakers to Register 
Trade-marks Under Lanham Act 


CHICAGO—Bakers who use trade- 
marks in interstate or foreigh com- 
merce have been urged by the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. to “take the steps 
necessary to register them under the 
Lanham Act.” This new trademark 
law passed by the 79th Congress, be- 
comes effective July 5, 1947. 

“A trademark is one of the very 
valuable assets of any firm,” the ABA 
pointed out in a recent bulletin to its 
members. “It represents the good- 
will of the firm—the firm’s reputa- 
tion for quality and service. Every- 
thing possible should be done to pro- 
tect it.” 

According to the act, “The term 


‘trademark’ includes any word, name,” 


symbol or device or any combination 
thereof adopted and used by a manu- 
facturer or merchant to identify his 
goods and distinguish them from 
those manufactured or sold by oth- 
ers.” 

Registration Urged 

“Trademarks which have never 
been registered should be registered 
as quickly as possible if they are 
used in interstate or foreign com- 
merce,” the bulletin said. “Failure 
to do so can be very costly. 

“It is for bakers to see that trade- 
marks which have been registered un- 
der previous federal acts are rereg- 
istered or republished under the new 
act. 

“Bakers, whose trademarks are 
registered under the acts of 1881 or 
1905, should obtain these benefits of 
the 1946 act by having their trade- 
marks republished or reregistered. A 
separate application for the repub- 
lishing or reregistration of each 
trademark must be filed. 

‘It is not necessary to republish or 
reregister marks already registered 
under the 1881 or 1905 acts. How- 
ever, because of the increased bene- 
fits provided by the 1946 act, doing 
so appears highly advisable. 

“Republishing appears to be as ef- 
fective as and easier than reregister- 
ing. It is accomplished by mailing 
an affidavit prescribed by the regula- 
tions and paying the $10 fee to the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washing- 


PRETZEL TWISTING MOVIES 
BEING SHOWN 


NEW YORK—As part of the na- 
tional campaign to promote the 
pretzel industry, Bert Nevins, Inc., 
public relations consultant for the 
National Pretzel Bakers Institute, an- 
nounces that three newsreels are cur- 
rently featuring a newsreel on pret- 
zels. The subject is being shown in 
thousands of theaters throughout the 
country and will be seen by approxi- 
mately 35 million people, according 
to the Nevins’ agency. 

The pretzel story which is being 
shown in the Paramount newsreel, 
the News of the Day newsreel and 
the Universal newsreel was taken at 
the Allentown, Pa., plant of the 
Pennsylvania Pretzel Co. It foatures 
a school for pretzel twisters conduct- 
ed by Charles Wingert, who, with 
Charles Layfield, operates the Penn- 
sylvania Pretzel Co. 

Bert Nevins reports that newspa- 
pers, national magazines and over 1,- 
400 women’s radio programs through- 
out the country have already used 
stories and announcements about 
pretzels and novel ways to serve 
them. 





ton 25, D. C. An abstract of title 
or an order for a title report for 
Patent Office use must accompany 
the affidavit. 


Regulations Cited 


“Republished trademarks are not 
subject to opposition when published. 
But, they are subject to (1) petitions 
to cancel, and (2) cancellation for 
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failure to file, during the sixth year 
after registration, an affidavit show- 
ing that the trademark is still in use 
or that its non-use is due to special 
extenuating circumstances. 

“Marks registered under the 1920 
act, expire by law, (except where 
renewal is necessary to support for- 
eign registry) on Jan. 5, 1948, or 20 
years from date of registration, 
whichever date is later. They can- 
not be republished but can be re- 
registered. They should, therefore, be 
reregistered under the 1946 act, 
either on the Principal Register, if 
eligible, or on the Supplemenal Reg- 
ister. 
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“Trademarks used only in _ intra- 
state commerce are not registerable 
under this federal act. Bakers with 
such trademarks should, however, in- 
vestigate the possibility of protecting 
them under their state laws.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. LIQUID EGG OUTPUT 
267% LESS THAN YEAR AGO 


WASHINGTON — Liquid egg pro- 
duction in April is estimated at 114.- 
956,000 Ibs, the Bureau of Agricul- 





tural Economics has reported. Pro- 


duction was 26% less than in April 





{tsa 
weet Picture! 


Any way you view it, business ahead for the | 
alert baker looks mighty sweet. Particularly 
with respect to sales of cakes and sweet 
goods. Here are three good reasons why: 





¢ More people employed than ever. before in peace- 


time. 


e More people with more money to spend—and willing 


to spend it for quality goods. 


e More new customers—thanks to bigger incomes— 
with a newly acquired taste for commercially baked 


goods. 


Business, in spite of shortages, has grown tremendously 
for the bakers of America in the past five years. You’ve 
“sampled” millions of new customers . . . now it’s up 


to you to hold them. 


Only one thing can halt the expansion of your busi- 
ness in the months and years ahead. That’s failure to 
give your customers the quality baked goods they de- 


mand. 


Don’t risk customer disappointment on this score. 
Whatever you make, make it good! And when it comes 
to making cakes and sweet doughs good, there’s no 
better way to safeguard quality than by making them 
with Sweetex. Sales records in thousands of bake 
shops during the past 14 years prove this conclusively: 


You can’t buy a shortening that will do more for 
your cake and sweet goods quality—sales—and profits 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 
All-Hydrogenated Vegetable Shortenings 


—than Sweetex. 





Trust Your Future to 


SWEETEX 


The “High-Ratio”* Shortening 








> ““‘High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also 
stands for bakers’ service; and, when employed 
by bakers, means that they have used Procter 


& Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the 


“High-Ratio” service. Procter & Gamble, makers 
of Sweetex, the ‘“‘High-Ratio” shortening. 
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last year. The quantities used. for 


freezing, drying and immediate con- 
sumption were all smaller-than in 
April last year. About 31,158,000. Ib. 
of the liquid produced in April, was 
dried.. This amount was 52% less 
than the quantity used for drying 
last year. : 

Dried egg production during April 
totaled 9,067,000 lb., 60% below that 
of April last year. It consisted of 
8,133,000 Ib. of whole egg, 204,000 Ib. 
of albumen and 730,000 Ib. of yolk. 
Production of dried egg from January 
through April totaled 44,591,000 Ib., 
compared With 50,946,000 lb. during 
the same period last year. 
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Frozen egg produced during April 
amounted to 82,398,000 lb., which was 
8% less than in April last year. 
Storage holdings of frozen egg were 
154,754,000 Ib. on May 1, compared 
with 98,718,000 lb. on April 1 and 
with 200,176,000 Ib. on May 1 last 
year. Storage stocks increased by 
56 million pounds in April, compared 
with an April increase of 50 million 
pounds last year, and an average in- 
crease of 60 million pounds. Storage 
holdings were made up of 77 million 
pounds of whole eggs, 35 million 
pounds of whites, 29 million pounds 
of yolks and 13 million pounds of un- 
classified egg products. 





American Institute of Baking 
Aids in U. S$. Nutrition Program 


The American Institute of Baking 
is working with the United States 
Public Health Service in a program 
of nutrition education. Gertrude 
Austin, nutritionist at AIB, has been 
in Washington in conferences with 
staff workers of the service planning 
the program. 

The Wheel of Good Eating poster 
developed and distributed by AIB has 





SWEETEX CAKES MAKE MILLIONS SAY — “MR. 





BAKER —YOU WINI” 


received the acceptance of the USPH 
Service, and it is to be included in a 
bulletin now in preparation there. 
This bulletin will be distributed for 
use wherever professional confer- 
ences are being held, such as clinics, 
infant welfare conferences, meetings 
of public health nurses and similar 
group meetings, where the dietary 
needs of the family are considered. 

There are five United States Pub- 
lice Health Service areas in the coun- 
try, and in each of these centers are 
being established clinical surveys 
of the nutritional status of the popu- 
lation. The staff members feel that 
the Institute’s Wheel of Good Eating 
is simple, colorful and effective and 
it will be used directly in the mak- 
ing of recommendations on diet. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Carr-Consolidated 
Sets Up New Export 
Market Department 


Development of export markets, 
principally those in Latin America, 
for its cracker and biscuit special- 
ties is being undertaken by Carr- 
Consolidated Biscuit Co., through a 
newly established export department 
under the supervision of Nicholas 
Pedroso as director of export sales, 
J. B. Carr, president, announced re- 
cently. 


Mr. Pedroso, a native of Florida 
and a graduate of St. Thomas Col- 
lege, Havana, Cuba, has spent most 
of his business career in industrial, 
banking and sales activities in. the 
West Indies and Central America, 
according to the Carr-Consolidated 
Co. His earliest association was with 
the Cuban affiliate of Amerncan & 
Foreign Power Co., after which he 
spent several years as a member of 
the El] Salvador Banking Commission. 


For the last 12 years, Mr. Pedroso 
promoted the sale in world markets, 
as foreign trade consultant, of a 
wide variety of American grocery and 
food products. 
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8 STATES SEND BAKERS 
TO VIRGINIA CONFERENCE 


ROANOKE—A two-day conference 
sponsored by the Quality Bakers of 
America and attended by representa- 
tives of 17 bakeries from eight states, 
was held at the Hotel Patrick Henry 
here June 2 and 3. The primary pur- 
pose of the sessions was to discuss 
the reconversion of cake and other 
bakery sweet productions in the post- 
war period. Mayor Richard T. Ed- 
wards welcomed the group to the city 
at the opening session on Monday and 
round table discussions followed. 
Cost and production experts and ad- 
vertising and merchandise specialists 
from the Quality Bakers’ headquar- 
ters in New York led the discussion. 

A. Bowman & Sons were hosts to 
the bakers and a tour of the com- 
pany’s plants was conducted for the 
visitors. 

Forty-two bakers from the follow- 
ing states attended the two-day ses- 
sion: Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 








lina, Georgia, Florida ,and Maryland. 














“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








““WINGOLD” 








Cfor Almost 5O Years “WINONA” 
F “STRONGFELLOW” 
Millers of.... “Boxer” 





WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
““WINGOLD” 

RYE FL Lours 





QUALITY 
FLOURS 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. p. 














McVEIGH 2 CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS—Four winners of baking scholarships at the 
Frank Wiggins Trade School in Los Angeles are shown above with Robert 
F. Callender (left), executive secretary of the Baking Industry Council 


and chairman of the baking advisory committee of the school. 


The win- 


ners, left to right, are: Charles Pease, Mariano Mediavilla, Milton Wil- 
liams and Harold Wiest. The scholarships, four of 14 scholarships valued 
at $250 each, have been provided by the baking industry of Los Angeles 


and allied firms. 


Baking Scholarships Awarded 
at Los Angeles Trade School 


LOS ANGELES — Three veterans 
and a high school graduate of one 
month have been awarded $250 bak- 
ing scholarships subscribed to by the 
baking industry and allied trades of 
Southern California for a Frank Wig- 
gins Trade School training course of 
10 months. The school is a day and 
evening Los Angeles public school. 

A total of 14 scholarships of $250 
each have been provided by members 
of the baking industry of Los Angeles 
and allied firms. The scholarship 
winners must meet high standards of 
accomplishment and as long as a stu- 
dent maintains these standards he re- 
ceives $25 per month for 10 school 
months. 

Dr. Ben E. Butler is baking in- 
structor at the Frank Wiggins’ Trade 
School. Frank J. Lobeda, shop in- 
structor of baking at the school, is a 
graduate of the American Institute 
of Baking, and was an instructor in 
baking at various army camps dur- 
ing the war. Prior to the war he held 
production manager jobs in plants in 
the Midwest and on the Pacific Coast. 

The four scholarship winners are 
Milton Williams, Harold Wiest, Mari- 


ano Mediavilla and Charles Pease. 
The students winning the scholarships 
do not have any obligation to any 
individual firms within the baking in- 
dustry as to future employment. The 
school will have the authority, under 
the rules of the scholarships, to dis- 
continue training of any individual 
who does not fulfill the required 
standards. 
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N. J. SUPER MARKET 
INSTALLS BAKERY UNIT 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J.—Grand 
Union’s new Food-O-Mat super mar- 
ket here has opened a bakery sec- 
tion, and officials of the firm say 
similar sections will soon open in 
other units of the chain. 

At present, the only other bakery 
department in Grand Union’s metro- 
politan division is in the White 
Plains, N. Y., store. Except in the 
Binghamton and Watertown, N. Y., 
areas, the chain has no other baked 
goods departments, company officials 
said. 











Cfor more than 34 years 
exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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FORTY YEARS OF 


HEAVENLY BREAD... 


O history of bread would be com- 

plete without mention of the forty 
years spent in the wilderness by the 
children of Israel. 


In Egypt, the Hebrews learned the 
secrets and delights of leavened bread. 
Before this, they lived as nomads, parch- 
ing grain, or baking flat cakes in the 
manner of the Bedouin tribes. 


Four hundred and thirty years had 
passed since Jacob and his family had 
come to Egypt to be with Joseph. Many 
of these years were spent in slavery but 
at last, the God of Israel raised a leader, 
Moses, to deliver them from bondage. 


As the people fied from Egypt in 
haste, they had no time to complete 
preparations for the journey. We are 
told in the book of Exodus, “the people 
took their dough before it was leavened, 


their kneading troughs being bound up 
in their clothes upon their shoulders.” 


Their long stay in Egypt had taught 
them many luxuries and the nomadic 
life in the wilderness soon became bur- 
densome. So much so, that after only 
forty-five days, the children of Israel 
complained to Moses that it would have 
been better to have died in the land of 
Egypt where they ate “bread to the 
full.” 


It was then that the Lord sent bread 
from heaven. The people called the 
small white balls “manna,” for they 
knew not what it was. From manna 
small flat cakes were baked, which 
tasted like “wafers made with honey.” 
During the forty years in the wilderness, 
until they came to the borders of the 
tand of Canaan, the children of Israel 
ate manna .. . the bread provided by 
their God . . . the bread that fell in a 
never failing supply from heaven. 


In Canaan, the kneading troughs and 
the knowledge of baking were again put 
to use and the Hebrews once more ate 
leavened bread. 
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DO YOU KNOW . 





ad e ? 


i i i i 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 


boys, nor dunce caps either. 


When you have ticked off your answers, turn 


to page 106 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When making fruit pies, the 
fruit filling should be as cold as pos- 
sible before it is placed in the pies. 
True or false? 


2. White rye flour does not work 


satisfactorily. for dusting purposes 
when making™ dough brake bread. 
True or false? 

3. The crust on twisted bread is 
tougher than that of straight pan 
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bread. True or false? 

4. When the bottom crust of pan 
bread gets too dark a color, this ex- 
cess coloring can be reduced by the 
use of pans having small stubs on 
the bottom. True or false? 

5. Pastry flour should not be used 
in roll and coffee cake doughs as the 
products will be tougher than when 
all bread flour is used. True or false? 

6. Most bakers use a strong first 
clear flour in making their rye bread. 
True or false? 

7. About 50% shortening, based on 
the weight of the flour, should be 
used for pie doughs when making 
quality pies. True or false? 





There is no secret about the good baking 
values of REX and CHARM. It is the 
extra values that come from choosing 
only the finest of baking wheats, plus 
skillful milling. The result is the top 
notch baking performance you get from 


REX and CHARM all the time. 


SECRET 


J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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8. Good angel food cakes can only 
be made by using one half granulated 
sugar and one half powdered sugar. 
True or false? 

9. The main reason that millers 
soak wheat before grinding it is so 
that the resulting flour will contain 
more moisture. True or false? 


10. In order to produce a more 
tender product when making Danish 
pastry, it is very important that the 
sugar, shortening and eggs are 
creamed as is done in.making a cake 
batter. True or false? — 

11. A “royal icing” is a butter 
cream icing used for decorating 
cakes. True or false? 


12. Patty: shells made out of a 
meringue mix should be baked at 
about 225-250° F. True or false? 


13. When a hand cut cooky dough 
is slack and hard to roll out, it is a 
good idea to add. flour in order to 
tighten it up. True or false? 

14. To make cream puffs, am- 
monia must be used in the formula. 
True or false? 

15. Simple syrup may be used to 
replace invert syrup in a cake bat- 
ter and the same results will be ob- 
tained. True or false? 


16. Bitter chocolate must contain 
not less than 50% cocoa fat. True 
or false? 


17. It does not harm flour to be 
stored in a room at about 50° F. True 
or false? 


18. When milk powder is lumpy it 
is an indication that it is spoiled. 
True or false? 

19. The keeping quality of shell 
eggs is improved by dipping them in 
oil before placing them in cold stor- 
age. True or false? 


20. The government standard for 
“Breakfast” cocoa is that it must 
contain not less than 28% cocoa fat. 
True or false? 
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NEW BAKERY COMMISSION 
SET UP IN CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD, CONN.—AlIl bakery 
enforcement work of the Dairy and 
Food Commission in the state of Con- 
necticut was transferred July 1 to 
the newly formed State Food and 
Drug Commission, created by the 
state legislature. The Dairy and 
Food Commission and the state de- 
partment of agriculture are abol- 
ished by the new law and the func- 
tions of those two agencies split be- 
tween two new departments, the Food 
and Drug Commission and the State 
Department of Farms and Markets. 


The new commissioner of foods and 
drugs to enforce bakery laws will 
be Frederick H. Holbrook, speaker 
of the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the session which adjourned June 
3. Connecticut bakers expect that 
the commission will serve the inter- 
ests of consumers and food indus- 
tries satisfactorily as Mr. Holbrook 
has had experience in business and 
civic work. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRICT ENFORCEMENT 

OLYMPIA, WASH.—Fred Martin, 
state director of agriculture, has no- 
tified bakers and retailers that his 
office plans stricter enforcement of 
bakery regulations which were re- 
laxed during the war when there was 
a scarcity of goods. He described 
the regulations as “fair trade prac- 
tices” rules outlined in laws of 1945 
which prohibit delivery of bakery 
products by distributors to retailers 
on consignment basis and bar the re- 
turn of unsold products. 
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Sunshine Biscuits 
Announces Large 
Advertising Plan 


LONG ISLAND CITY — Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc., recently announced its 
advertising plans for the second pe- 
riod by describing the 1947 program 
as “the biggest advertising smash” in 
the firm’s history. 

The company reports its advertis- 
ing appropriation for the second pe- 
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riod is the largest in the company’s 


history, additional funds have been .- 


used to expand programs in all media, 
including radio. 

During May, June, July and Au- 
gust, the company will make use of 
newspapers, magazines, outdoor ad- 
vertising, trade publications and ra- 
dio. Full color advertisements will 
appear in American’ Weekly, This 
Week, Parade and Look magazines. 

Sunshine will feature in full color 
Sunday supplements, the Sunshine 
Baker telling a little girl about Sun- 
shine Crackers. For Hi Ho Crack- 
ers it will continue the “Hi Ho for 
Finer Flavor” theme, with photo- 


graphic treatments of the product 
in actual use. ° 
These same themes for Krispy 
Crackers and Hi Ho Crackers will be 
part of the outdoor advertising, and, 
for outdoor advertising of Sunshine’s 
Cheez-It Crackers, the theme will 
continue to be, “Good... Any Old 
Time.” 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DAYTON CLUB FORMED 
DAYTON — The Dayton Bakers 
Club has recently been organized and 
luncheon meetings are held each 
Tuesday, according to a report by 
the Ohio Bakers Association. 











RED STAR YEAST 


iin 








FOR OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS, Red Star has been identi- 
fied with the baking industry—sharing in its growth, 
and contributing to the creative thinking that has 
brought about a revolution in America’s baking 


customs. 


Every shipment of RED STAR YEAST brings to the 
user the benefits of the latest in fermentation research 
lao new high in purity, strength and uniformity —to 
insure consistent baking success. Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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Boston Bakers See 


Demonstration of 
New “’Radarange’’ 


BOSTON —A Radarange demon- 
stration at the Raytheon plant in 
Waltham, Mass., followed a recent 
business meeting of the Boston Mas- 
ter Bakers Assn. 

Ken Mullen, association president, 
announced that this was the final 
meeting of the season and that in 
September a continuing series of edu- 
cation sessions was planned. Mem- 
bers of the Worcester association 
under John Sellars were present to 
witness a demonstration of the Ra- 
darange presented by A. E. Welch, 
Raytheon managing engineer. 

Mr. Welch stated that Raytheon 
officials are fully aware that the 
equipment is not yet of value to the 
baker, but that its possibilities and 
potentialities are intriguing, ‘“par- 
ticularly to the bakers who rise be- 
fore dawn.” In order for the radai 
installation to be of aid to the baker, 
formulas must be revised, methods 
must be established and standards 
must be set up. “Many a piece must 
be fitted into the puzzle before the 
picture can be called complete,’ he 
said. 

Some bakers are already at work 
with Raytheon engineers in attempts 
to develop formula improvements 
and to work out methods that will 
overcome the prevailing shortcomings 
of the radar set-up. Just as formulas 
had to be revised for faster cooking 
methods, for mechanical mixing and 
for other advances in the art in the 
past, so must similar revisions be 
made before radar’s advantages can 
be utilized in the bakeshop. 

For the demonstration, a standard 
gingerbread mix was placed in Pyrex 
cups and put in the radar oven. 
Twenty-five seconds later the audi- 
ence was tasting hot gingerbread and 
pronouncing it perfect. The product 
in every respect was quite normal. 
Radar heating, which works from the 
inside of a mass outward, had been 
able to raise the temperature of the 
dough to approximately 220 degrees 
and effect cooking in the short pe- 
riod of 25 seconds. Five or ten sec- 
onds more and the ginger bread would 
have begun to burn, but peculiarly 
it would have burned at the center 
first. 

Radar cooking is done in utensils 
fashioned from glass or from some 
other material which is transparent 
to the high frequency heat waves. 
Metal merely reflects the waves and 
dough in regular pans would remain 
cool. The waves come from a tube 
called the Magnetron. 

The greatest drawback of the radar 
heating method comes from its prop- 
erty of heating the inside so rapidly. 
Ordinary baking requires that heat 
travel from the outside in. Surface 
areas are cooked first and center 
portions are done later, allowing 
uneven cooking and browning of the 
surface. The presence of this color 
is a psychological necessity. With 
radar it is not produced. Rolls placed 
in the Radarange, while thoroughly 
cooked in seconds, emerge as white 
as when they went in. There is no 
trace of color to them. 

This problem of browning is one 
which the baker must overcome be- 
fore radar cooking advantages can 
be his. Engineers are now working 
on infra-red lamp installations which 
in conjunction with the Radarange 
would produce browned products. 
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Speaking of 


TRANSPORTATION 


(it is most important) 


Here in Lincoln We Have It 


FIVE GREAT RAILROADS * that not only tap the best 
wheat producing sections of the United States but also enable “oe 
us to give you quick service out of Lincoln on carloads of 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 


* Burlington — Rock Island “> Union Pacific — North Western — Missouri Pacific 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwrts. Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 Bu. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Carl J. Darius has opened a new 
bakery at Gibson’s Landing. 

The Empire Pastry Shoppe, Mis- 
sion City, has installed a new re- 
frigerator delicatessen counter. F. E. 
Cosgrove, head of the firm, states 
that in addition to the new six-foot 


glass-fronted counter, considerable 
other new equipment is planned for 
installation in the front shop while 
the new oven is being installed in 
the bakery. 


Change in ownership of the Boule- 
vard Bakery, 1886 W. 58th Ave., Van- 
couver, has just been reported. 


Old World Bakeries, Ltd., was re- 
cently incorporated. Registered of- 


_ fices are at 414-24 Pacific Bldg., 744 


W. Hastings St., Vancouver. 

George Preston and Hector McLean 
have established the Home Bakery 
on Front St., Salmon Arm. The two 
proprietors are ex-servicemen. The 











NK sare Easy to Operate 


The PETERSEN Automatic Loader 


is designed for safe and easy 








bakery has a retail store in the front 
of the building with a bakeshop in 
the rear. The upper portion of the 
building has been converted into 
suites for the two partners. 

H. T. Arnold, president and man- 
aging director of Arnold’s, Ltd., and 
Arnold’s (Victoria) Bakeries, Ltd., 
announced that a new branch store 
has been opened by the company at 
3500 Quadra St., Victoria. Mr. Ar- 
nold states the company is planning 
to open a number of other branches 
in the Greater Victoria area. 

Cottage Bakery has opened in new 
premises at Abbotsford. The firm 
will also operate a delicatessen busi- 
ness. 

CALIFORNIA 


The Di Carlos National Bakery Cc., 
469 W. Ninth St., San Pedro, will 
build an addition of 10,000 sq. ft. and 
install machinery for greater pro- 
duction of bread and rolls. 


COLORADO 


The Hacket & Walters Baking Co. 
in Greeley is. now being operated by 
Jack and Carl Burnham and Aaron 
Forsdale. 

Al and Louis Bonan have opened 
a new bakery in Cortez. 

The Elite Pastry Shop has been 
opened in Canon City, under the 
ownership of Howard Fisher. 

The Hendershot’s Bakery, Sterling, 
now has three owners: O. L. Hender- 
shot, Russell Hamilton and Walter 
Snedeker. 

Bert Crane and Marvin Danhauser 
have purchased the Home Bakery in 
Salida. 

CONNECTICUT 


Paje Bakers have opened a new 
bakeshop at 1701 Stratford Ave., 
Stratford. They are successors to 
Zouderers Bakery of that city. 


GEORGIA 

The building occupied by Benson’s 
Bakery, Milledgeville, suffered a $20,- 
000 damage by fire recently. 

Vincent’s Pastry Shop, Atlanta, 
held its formal opening recently. The 
new bakery will specialize in Danish 
pastries, rolls, pies and other swect 
yeast raised goods. 


FLORIDA 


At Sulphur Springs Walter Hen- 
derson, because of ill health, sold 
the Sulphur Springs Bakery to G. C. 
Brant and Lesley Parker. 

Eustis is to have a downtown bak- 
ery at 7 Magnolia St. The owner is 
Robert H. Turner, Jr., and the new 


a 


establishment will be known as the 
Patsy Ann Bakery. 

The Amelia Island Bakery, owned 
and operated by J. F. and E. G. Scott, 
is opening at N. Third St. and Cen- 
ter Ave., Fernandina. It will be man- 
aged by Bob Heffernam who for- 
merly operated his own bakery in 
Philadelphia. 

A. Johnson of Nashville, Tenn., has 
bought the Young’s Bakery in New 
Smyrna Beach and will operate it 
under the name of the City Bakery. 

The City Bakery, 101 S. Magnolia 


la 
8lad to tel] you all about it 
St., Ocala, has-been opened by J. J. 
Gill, Sr., and his son. They also op- 


: | | erate the Ocala Bakery on E. Broad- 


e ‘ ‘ way. 

THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY « 300 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL Keil’s Bakery, 1047 W. Flagler St. 
SAN FRANCISCO-55 Brady St. Miami, taken over by the army and t 

operated by it during the war, has ‘ 


You'll find Tomorrow's Engineering Achievements Today in a PETERSEN Jor. Srortiy atter having the plant 


operation. 
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From the pure white fibers of cotton comes 


r 


this strong, pliable cloth—preferred for gen- 







erations by Millers and Bakers as the con- 






tainer assuring safe movement, economical 






handling, and quick aging of flour. Further- 






more, Chase 4-Yard flour bags are printed 






with new Chase Washout Inks— giving your 





colorful, sharply. printed brand name “top 





billing,” plus added salvage value, and lower 






net cost. Remember the name —Chase 4-Yard 






—and remember to check with your nearby 





Chase Salesman for complete details. 






= PRINTED WITH CHASE WASHOUT INKS! 












(Aslany Ss \ One Hundred Years of Experience 
in Making Better Bags for 
Industry and Agriculture. 





FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


A S E ey AG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE « BUFFALO . CHAGRIN FALLS, O. * CLEVELAND ° CROSSETT, ARK. . DALLAS . DENVER . DETROIT . GOSHEN, IND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS ° HUTCHINSON, KAN. « KANSAS CITY . MEMPHIS ° MILWAUKEE ¢ MINNEAPOLIS ° NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY e¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE, ¢ REIDSVILLE,N.C. © ST.LOUIS ¢ SALT LAKE CITY ¢ TOLEDO 
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Check these Advantages 


Anheuser-Busch Yeast is a specially se- 
lected strain of yeast, grown and developed 
to meet the modern requirements of the 
fast-stepping American Baking Industry. 
It has abundant STRENGTH to give 
SUSTAINED ACTIVITY AND VIGOROUS 
PERFORMANCE under all conditions. Its 
PURITY assures MAXIMUM FERMENTA- 
TION. Its inherent HARDINESS imparts 
unsurpassed KEEPING QUALITIES. It 
gives your loaf a fresh, clean FLAVOR 
housewives demand. An increasing num- 
ber of Bakers class Anheuser-Busch Yeast 
as an essential ingredient in the building 
of REPEAT BUSINESS. 
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Check these Advantages 


Budweiser Malt adds TOLERANCE by sup- 
plying readily FERMENTABLE SUGARS 
and converts some flour starches into 
EXTRA SUGAR. It supplies dextrines, 
increasing the MOISTURE RETAINING 
capacity of your loaf. Its mineral salts and 
amino acids STIMULATE FERMENTA- 
TION. It aids in producing a UNIFORM 
LOAF, gives a SILKY FINE TEXTURE, 
assures a more PALATABLE FLAVOR, 
gives added NUTRITIONAL VALUE. It 
assures your loaf that RICHER, GOLDEN- 
BROWN BLOOM and TENDER CRUST 
which means ADDED SALES and REPEAT 
BUSINESS. For best results use BUDWEISER 
MALT with BUDWEISER YEAST—they’re 
great team mates in producing Better 


Bread. 
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returned to him by the army, Mr. 
Keil died of a heart attack. 


ILLINOIS 


The Dixie Cream Donut Shop, a, 
new enterprise at Albion, opened for 
business recently. Mr. and Mrs. Elmer 
Mann are the owners, and Mrs. Mann 
will manage the shop. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Hunt of 
Mount Vernon, Ill., have opened the 
Tasty Donut Shop at Paris. 


IOWA 


M. W. Millage, former manager of 
the Home Bakery in Hawarden, has 
announced that he had purchased a 
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half interest in the bakery at Storm 
Lake. Mr. and Mrs. 
family plan to move to Storm Lake 
July 1 when they will be given pos- 
session of a house they have pur- 
chased. They will take possession of 
the bakery July 15. 

The Nevada (Iowa) Bake Shop, 
owned the past three years by Paul 
A. West, has changed hands, Mr. 
West selling the shop to John Gustaf- 
son of Madrid. 

Ames has a new wholesale dough- 
nut business, the Flake-Rite Dough- 
nut Shop, which began operation un- 
der the ownership of two brothers, 


Millage and. 


J. H. and J. A. Fogel, both veterans 
of World War II. 


KANSAS 
The A. J. Cripe Town Talk Baking 
Co. has been incorporated at Pitts- 
burg with a capital of $25,000. 


KENTUCKY 


The Cottage Bakery, Inc., of Lex- 
ington, is a new food company with 
a capitalization of $10,000. Davis 
Bohon, James Arnett and Adeline 
Arnett are listed as principals. 

Installation of new band ovens is 
planned for the Louisville bakery 
of the Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co., 
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according to J. B. Carr, president. 
Modernization in equipment and lay- 
out is planned. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Milton’s Cake Shop, Inc., Holyoke, 
has purchased the building contain. 
ing their shop from Mrs. Josephine 
Reardon, who formerly owned the 
Suffolk St. site. 

Caeser J. Galvagni of Pittsfield has 
purchased the Victory Bakery at 109 
North St., formerly owned and op- 
erated by George Vachon of Benning- 
ton. The bakery will continue under 
the same name. 


MICHIGAN 

The Vienna Bakery, Calumet, has 
expanded recently by opening a new 
coffee shop on Pine St. and adding 
to the bakery itself a doughnut ma- 
chine with a capacity of 125 doz. 
doughnuts per hour. 

The Swedish Home Bakery at Har- 
bert was opened for the first time 
since the war began by Mr. and Mrs. 
David Johnson, who purchased the 
building and equipment from the Emil 
Ericksons. 


MINNESOTA 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Whitney, 
Princeton, have leased the bakery 
section of their cafe to Harry R. 
Cable, an experienced baker. Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitney will continue to con- 
duct a lunch counter and the cafe 
as they have since July, 1944. Mr. 
Cable was employed in the bakery 
at Braham. 

C. J. Wagner of International Falls, 
whose bakery at Littlefork was de- 
stroyed by fire Jan. 16, has reopened 
for business in the building formerly 
occupied by the Littlefork cannery. 
Mr. Wagner spent over three months 
obtaining new equipment. The fire 
destroyed all of his old equipment 
except the oven, which has been put 
back into service after extensive re- 
pairs. 

R. L. Woodward, Plainview, has 
begun installing new ovens and bak- 
ing equipment in the Becker’ Build- 
ing formerly occupied by Louis 
Boehlke. The building and its front 
also will be remodeled. 

The North Branch (Minn.) Bakery 
is under new management, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ronald Stephans purchasing the 
business from Harold Gould. The 
Stephans are Mr. Gould’s daughter 
and son-in-law. 

The Sunlight Bakery in Milaca is 
in business after its grand opening. 

Kolb’s Bakery, Austin, moved with- 
out some of its customers being aware 
of the change—from 1019 E. Bridge 
St. to 1017 E. Bridge St. 

The Nielson Baking Co. on Third 
St. and American Ave., Bemidji, has 
completed its program of renovation 
and expansion. 

The Dixie Cream Donut Shop, 237 
Belgrade Ave., North Mankato, had 
its grand opening recently. 

Arnie and George Ostrander oper- 
ate the bakery department of the 
Piggly-Wiggly store in Ely, after hav- 
ing their own bakery in Bricelyn. 

Mr. Anderson of Menahga closed 
out the grocery line in his store and 
is enlarging and remodeling his bak- 
ery shop. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Construction has been begun on the 
new $250,000 plant of the Holsum 
Bakery in Natchez, according to Jew- 
ell Anders, president. The structure 
is scheduled to be completed ard 
machinery in place by August. 


MISSOURI 


Frank R. Bolden of Jefferson City 
has opened the Dixie Cream Donut 
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Don’t be annoyed by “wrong num- 
bers” any longer. ee 


For Breads, Pastries, Cookies and 
Cakes, Russell-Miller Flours are your 
dependable one-party line. 





Each number on the Russell-Miller 
exchange is uniformly standardized by 
the same laboratory and test-bakery 
controls. Each will bake a wide variety 
of products successfully. Each handles 
routinely because it’s a related part of 
a complete quality group. 








Plug into the Russell-Miller Flour 
- line and know that you have the right 
party to make yours successful baking! 
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“We'll truck flour in 
... anywhere 
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Held Company workers 
unload a box-car of flour 
packed in Multiwalls. 


e 


A Held Co. truck takes on 
a load of flour in Multi- 
walls for delivery to a 
New York bakery. 


¢ 


Truckmen unloading the 
shi pment at its destination. 


e 


Art Hansen, a Held Co. 
truckman for many years, 
says: “I don’t look like a 
snowman after lugging 
these bags. T hey’re cleaner 
...@ cinch to handle.” 
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Multiwall Paper Bags 
...any time!” 
—SAYS HEAD OF LARGE 


“Multiwall paper bags are far and away 

“the easiest container to handle,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Aaron Held, president and 
founder of Held Haulage Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. This company operates 
a fleet of 60 trucks. 


“We've trucked thousands of loads of 
flour packed in Multiwalls in the past 10 
years and we've never had a bit of trouble 
with them. They're cleaner than any 
other container, they stack better, and 
there's less siftage and breakage. We'll 
truck flour in multiwall paper bags any- 


where, any time. 


“Let me tell you, any trucker who kicks 
about handling these bags doesn’t know 
a good thing when he sees it,” Mr. Held 
continued."‘We can load and unload flour 





TRUCKING COMPANY 


packed in paper a lot faster than in fabric 
bags, and there’s less cleaning up to do 
afterward.” 


When asked how his truckmen felt, Mr. 
Held said: “The boys are all for the 
paper bag. I’ve never had a kick from 
any of them. In fact, they tell me they 
like Multiwalls better than fabric bags 
from every angle. 


“You know,” continued Mr. Held, ‘‘a lot 
of people are just naturally stubborn 
about anything new. But,. believe me, 
I've been in this business a long time and 
from what I’ve seen the paper bag is the 
easiest container to handle. Any trucker 
who doesn’t like it is missing a good bet 
because the baking industry is sure strong 
for the multiwall paper bag.” 


| ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
(SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY) 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. « CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. « SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. « BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bidg. « ALLENTOWN, PA: 642 Hamilton St. 


OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES —IN CANADA ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL e VANCOUVER e¢ HAMILTON 
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Shop at Fulton, and will operate 
both a retail and wholesale estab- 
lishment. 

Yung & Mueller Pie Co., St. Louis, 
has installed new pie baking equip- 
ment consisting of proofboxes and 
ovens. Delivery service has also been 
improved by the purchasing of new 
quick-service trucks to facilitate fast 
delivery, according to an announce- 
ment made by the management. 

Hart’s Bakery, Inc., Sikeston, in- 
tersection of Frisco Railroad and 
Kendall, has been incorporated by 
L. S. and K. W. Hartzog and A. Benj. 
Hall, all of Blytheville, Ark., and D. 
W. Hartzog and John McCroy of 
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Sikeston, listing $10,000 authorized 
capital stock. 

Work has begun by Colonial Bak- 
ery, 828 St. Louis, Springfield, on a 
brick addition adjoining the present 
building estimated to cost $50,000. 
It will be used for storage until 
equipment can be secured to trans- 
form the addition into space for in- 
creased and improved production, ac- 
cording to Allen Lawrence, manager 
of the bakery. 

A new garage to house 20 trucks, 
as well as locker rooms, has been 
completed by the Holsum Bakery, 
221 S. Grant, Springfield, at an ap- 
proximate cost of $20,000. 






MONTANA 


The Wall Bakery in Miles City is 
operating under new management 
since its purchase by Otis E. Brooks 
and W. C. Poynter, both of whom 
have been employed in the Berry 
Ann Bakery in Bozeman. 

Spudnuts will be sold in Watson’s 
Spudnut Shop to be opened at the 
corner of Willson Ave. and Babcock 
St., Bozeman. Three brothers, Rob- 
ert D., Lyle C. and Hal Watson from 
Pocatello, Idaho, have purchased the 
franchise for the name Spudnut. 


NEBRASKA 
Gordon Turner and V. O. Purdy 
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Joel S. Mitchell 


> STANDARD BRANDS APPOINT- 


MENT — The election of Joel S. 
Mitchell as executive vice president 
of Standard Brands, Inc., was receni- 
ly announced by James S. Adams, 
president. Mr. Mitchell joined Stand- 
ard Brands more than two years ago 
to become vice president in charge 
of its international division. He was 
formerly first vice president of the 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich., and 
has had experience in the sales, 
manufacture, finance and _ general 
business aspects of the food indus- 
try. 





have opened a new bakery in Kear- 
ney. 
NEW MEXICO 

E. L. Randolph is the new owner 
of the Good Eats Bakery in Hobbs, 
John Ritz has purchased the Cot- 
tage Pure Food Shop in Albuquer- 
que, Cliff Villa has moved his Star 
Bakery from Clovis to Ft. Sunmer, 
and H. J. Harrell, Harrell’s Bakery, 
Belen, is opening a new bakery in 
Albuquerque. 

Ludi’s Modern Bakery, Las Vegas, 
has recently installed a revolving 
tray type oven capable of turning 
out 350 Ib. per hour. 

Wright’s Bakery, Lordsburg, has 
moved to the Chavez Bldg. on Rail- 
road Ave. Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Wright 
report that equipment has been over- 
hauled and repainted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Crites have es- 
tablished a pastry shop in the old 
Springer (N. M.) Hotel building. 

The Bowman Baking Co. of Dem- 
ing has completed a year of remod- 
eling and installation of new equip- 
ment. 

The City Bakery, Lovington, has 
had a new oven installed by its own- 
er, Olle Cook. 

Concession for a bakery shop at 
the Los Alamos atomic laboratory 
has been awarded to George Hill- 
house and Henry Martin, both of 
Santa Fe, it was announced re- 
cently. 

Wilson and Elmo Orr, Roswell, wil! 
operate the Hill’s Bakery, 607 W. 
Second St. New equipment will be 
installed. 


NEW YORK 

The M. Schwartz Bake Shop, 115- 
09 Rockaway Beach Blvd., Rockaway 
Park, L. I., has been extensively re- 
modeled, Mr. Schwartz reports. 

Grand Union Super Markets have 
opened their own bakery which now 
is serving retail stores in the Bing- 
hamton area. The bakery products 
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are being sold under the trade name 
of “Nancy Lynn.” 

Loblaw Groceterias, Inc., Buffalo, 
has opened a new bakery to supply 
its chain of grocery stores under 
Donald Keefe, manager. The com- 
pany plans to install complete bakery 
departments in all its stores and the 
first of these already is in operation 
at the Bailey Ave. super market in 
Buffalo. Some departments will be 
clerk service, others will be self-serv- 
ice with specially designed display 
and selling fixtures. 

Lawrence Cleveland and Byron 
Moore have opened a retail bakery 
at 127 Clinton St., Binghamton. Six 
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routes are operated. Mr. Cleveland 
was formerly a baker for N. E. Hill 
Bakery, Inc., and Mr. Moore was a 
salesman for Griffiths Bakery. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed for the Jay’s Bakery, 45 
N. Buffalo St., Orchard Park. Part- 
ners are Frederick L. Weller and 
James C, Cadman. 

Saltzman’s Bakery has leased 
space in the new $1 million Dela- 
ware Park Shopping Center to be 
erected on Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 
Parking facilities will be provided 
in the front and rear for more than 
500 cars. 

Continental Baking Co. has been 


granted a building permit to make 
interior changes to its building at 
Elizabeth and Second St., Utica, at 
a cost of $14,000. 

Cooperative Bakers, Inc., have been 
chartered to conduct a baked goods 
business in Brooklyn. Directors are 
I. Zimmerman, Leah Busky and Doris 
Glassman. 

Top Grade Bakers, Inc., have been 
formed to practice business in New 
York. Frank Shapiro, Abraham Ru- 
bin and D. V. Fischler are ‘listed as 
directors. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


The Hoffman brothers, Walter and 
Harvey, have received some of the 





FROM HERE 


Mate inte dibers 0d! 





Gone are the days when you had to 
take any kind of nonfat dry milk solids 
—and be glad to get it! 


From here on in, you can put your 
foot down and say, “Look—I want what 
I want when I want it!” 


You can get top-quality nonfat dry 
milk solids...the kind that help give 
you the kind of bread you and your cus- 
tomers want! 

You can get as much Borden’s Bakery- 


Tested Breadlac as you want, when you 
want it from now on! 














ON... 


Breadlac is just one uniform quality 
—top quality—“Breadlac quality.” It 
never varies from barrel to barrel! And 
this is why: 

Borden originated Bakery Testing 


Before Breadlac is shipped it is tested 
in a bakery test that IS a bakery test. 


In these tests, originated by Borden, 
samples of nonfat dry milk solids are 
given strict chemical and bacteriologi- 
cal examination. The samples are then 
baked in bread under commercial bak- 
ery conditions. 


Doughs are tested for absorption, 
fermentation, acidity and are subjected 
to other tests for quality and bakabil- 
ity. The finished loaves are scored for 
appearance, flavor, bloom, texture, 
grain, crumb color, and keeping quality. 





Try 6% Breadlac 
You get loaves that are free from wild 
breaks and cripples. You get a greater 
yield from your mix. 


You get a more nutritious loaf, for 
nonfat dry milk solids contains all the 
protein, sugar, minerals, and water-sol- 
uble vitamins of fresh milk. 


To make the kind of bread you and 
your customers want... to enjoy larger 
sales volume—make your bread with 
6% Borden’s Bakery-Tested Breadlac. 


Order Borden’s Breadlac today— 
through your jobber. 
FREE BAKERY ENGINEERING SERVICE. If 
you have difficulties in your bakery, 
the Borden bakery engineers will be 
glad to help you. Just ask your jobber, 
or write to us direct. 


Bordens BREADLAC 


SPRAY PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 





The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y,. 
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equipment to be installed in the bak- 
ery which they will open at McClusky 
within the next few. months. The 
Hoffman bakery will be located in 
the Main St. building which the 
brothers acquired recently from S. 
Nicola, Bismarck. 

Jerone and Ahrlin Soholt have tak- 
en over the operation of the Soholt 
bakery in Mayville while their father 
is vacationing in Norway, and new 
equipment is being installed in the 
bakery. 

OKLAHOMA 

New trucks have been added to 
the bakery fleets of Colonial Baking 
Co., Oklahoma City; Continental Bak- 
ing Co., Tulsa; Butter Krust Bak- 
ery, Oklahoma City. 

The Muskogee (Okla.) Bakery, now 
owned exclusively by Bill Killam, has 
installed bread make-up equipment. 

A new proofing system is now in- 
stalled in the Howe Baking Co. plant, 
Ponca City. 

Mrs. Pemberton’s new bakery, The 
Cake Box, held its formal openinz 
recently. The shop is located at F. 
23rd St. and Kate Ave., Oklahoma 
City. 

A retail bakery is being opened in 
Muskogee by Arlis Whittle, formerly 
connected with the Muskogee Baking 
Co. 

- Bill Killam, Oklahoma City, has 
purchased John Powell’s Bakery, 
Poteau; the Muskogee Baking Co. 
and Mrs. Knott’s Bakery, Muskogee. 

A retail baking establishment is 
being opened at 23rd and May, Okla- 
homa City, by Newton & Smith, who 
are operating a bakery on Western 
Ave., Oklahoma City. 

Pearson’s Aggie, a retail bakery in 
Stillwater, has been bought by Roy 
Dunlap, Pryor bakery owner. 

The Dutch Oven, Oklahoma City, 
baker for the Standard Food Stores 
chain, has recently installed a new 
oven. 

New trucks have been bought by 
Martha Ann Bakery, Shawnee; But- 
ter Krust Bakery, Alva; Taystee Bak- 
ing Co., and the Muskogee and Bama 
Pie Co., Oklahoma City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Frank T. Sherman has opened the 
Whole Grain. Bakery at 200 Fleet 
St., Rankin. He was formerly with 
Sherman Bakery, Wilkinsburg. The 
new bakery specializes in whole grain 
baked products. 

The Genovese Bake Shop has been 
opened at 932 Robinson St., Scranton 
by the owners of the Genovese Mar 
ket. Louis Pizzullo of New York City 
supervises the bakery, which special- 
izes in Italian and French pastries 
and wedding cakes. 

The Thrifty Baking Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, will build a $10,000 addition to 
be used for a warehouse and baking 
purposes. The addition, of concret« 
block and steel construction, 90x100 
ft., will be at 73-75 Lehigh St. 

The Schaible Bakery, Easton, has 
purchased land and buildings at 1421- 
25 Chew St. for use as a $25,000 
branch loading station. The property 
has a service station on the front o 
the 74x120 ft. plot, and two two- 
story buildings in the rear. John 
Schaible, president of the bakery, 
said that there will be room for 28 
delivery trucks in the buildings. 

Teitelbaum’s “Bakery, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, announces the opening of a 
new retail outlet at 217 City Ave., 
in the suburban Bala section. The 
latest unit gives Teitelbaum’s four 
locations, the others being the main 
plant in South Philadelphia and two 
central city stores. 

Saylor’s Bakery, Inc., Tamaqua, 
wholesale baker, is observing its 40th 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO + U.S.A. 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Louis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 
Denver 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
; Winter Wheat Fiour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Oapacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








“RUSSELL'S BEST”’ 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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anniversary by introducing an anni- 
versary loaf of bread. 

The Excel Bakery has opened at 
329 N. Seventh St., Allentown. The 
bakery ‘specializes in French and 
Danish pastry. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The People’s Baking Co., Inc., has 
been formed in Columbia with a cap- 
italization of $10,000 to deal in can- 
dies and bakery products. Ben E. 
Nichols is president of the firm. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Incorporation papers for the Eddy 
Bakery Aberdeen, Inc., Aberdeen, 
with a capitalization of $50,000, were 
filed with the South Dakota secre- 
tary of state’s office this week. J. E. 
O’Connell, Eve O’Connell, J. F. O’Con- 
nor and Willard Anderson, all of 
Helena, Mont., and Ray Williamson, 
Aberdeen, were listed as directors. 

Conrad H. Schild, Mapleton, Minn., 
recently purchased’ the. Donahue Bak- 
éry in Webster from Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerome Donahue. Mr. Schild, who 
has-10 years’ experience in the bak- 
ing business, was recently discharged 
from the army after five years’ serv- 
ice. 

TENNESSEE 

W. E. McLean of Texas has pur- 
chased a bakery at Martin, formerly 
operated under the name of Cayce- 
Rhodes Bakery. He is remodeling the 
entire bakery building to provide 
better facilities for making baked 
products, and has changed the name 
to the Star Bakery. 


TEXAS 


The Martin Bakery, Inc., San An- 
tonio, has .been incorporated with 
$200,000 authorized capital stock by 
James N. Martin, Lucille Glover 
Martin and George T. Tilton. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Clement have 
purchased the S. & H. Bakery, 27 
E. Concho, San Angelo, from Frank 
Miranda, and have changed the name 
to Jayne’s Bakery. Wholesale serv- 
ice has been added to the regular 
retail trade, including all products 
to cafes, grocery stores and. special 
orders for all occasions. The new 
owners plan some remodeling soon. 

C. Ted Roos has purchased the half 
interest. of his former partner, H. E. 
Vaughn, in the Specialty Bake Shop, 
210 West Beauregard, San Angelo. 
The two men opened the shop in 
March, 1946. Six types of bread and 
specialty baked cake orders are fea- 
tured. 

VIRGINIA 


The New York Baking Corp. has 
been formed in Portsmouth with a 
maximum capital of $50,000 to deal in 
bakery products, under Sol Kaplan, 
president. 

The Food Fair, Richmond, opened 
a second store in Richmond recently 
at 705 Petersburg Pike. 

The Continental Bake Shops, Inc., 
Norfolk, has been formed under J. 
B. Luton, president, to conduct a 
general bakery business. 

An addition to an A. & P. Co. build- 
ing in Richmond is being constructed 
to make room for a new bakery. 

Virginia sales and distribution of 
Sunshine Biscuit Co. products will 
be handled for the Richmond area 
through the company’s new building 
at 2910 W. Leigh St. 


WISCONSIN ' 


A new bakery department has 
been added to the A. & P. store at 
5500 Eighth Ave., Kenosha. 

H. K. Barstow, who operated the 
Barstow Bakery on Eau Claire St., 
Mondovi, has sold the building in 
which the shop was located and sus- 
(Continued on page 102) 
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“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


w 





Nature grows, develops and ripens_ .. 
wheat—and no two fields are ex- 
actly alike. But the expert care 
with which we choose the best of 
Nature's handiwork makes certain 
that. SUPER-FLOUR is the kind of 
product that will enable any baker 
to complete the job that Nature 
started. . . with a golden, tasty loaf, 
fit for a King. 


Ww 


WILLIS NORTON (COMPANY 


Quality CMillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 








ALL Baked Goods 
Out Better 


Come 


FLOURS 


Quality has been a habit at Acme 
Flour Mills for more than a half- 
century. That’s why bakers every- 
where have come to depend on 
Acme’s three leading bakery flours. 


HE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Good Packaging Stressed; Way 
Toward Economical Distribution 


NEW YORK—The importance of 
packaging as ‘a tool to economical 
distribution” was stressed by E. A. 
Throckmorton, president of Contain- 
er Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, in an 
address during a conference of the 
American Management Assn. here 
June 11-12. 

“Too much has been written about 
the sanitary advantages of the pack- 
age and about the merchandising 
advantages of the package and its 
great sales possibilities, but little has 
been said of the waste in distribu- 
tion eliminated by the package, and 
the reduction in retail operating ex- 
penses made possible through pack- 
aged merchandise,” declared Mr. 
Throckmorton, who was elected a 
vice president of the association. 

“After all,” he pointed out, “you 
cannot carry home most merchandise 
by the handful. When viewed from 
this standpoint, packaging, or pre- 
packing, on the part of the manufac- 
turer consists of lifting the cost bur- 
den from the retailer and more effi- 
ciently and effectively handling the 
same process in the manufacturer’s 
plant. The cost of retailing mer- 
chandise has tended downward dur- 
ing the past generation in spite of 
higher rents, taxes and labor costs, 
and these economies have been in 
great part due to the increase of pre- 
packaged merchandise. It would be 
physically impossible to handle the 
volume of retail trade now transact- 
ed without great increases in retail 
floor space and personnel if we re- 
turned to the bulk packaging prac- 
tices of the last generation.” 

Economies in retail merchandising 
made possible through manufactur- 
ers’ packages were listed by the 
speaker as including: reduction of 
waste and spoilage; increase of vol- 
ume per store employee; increase of 
volume per unit of store area, and the 
elimination of certain packaging ma- 
terials which the retailer would other- 
wise have to provide. 

“You all remember,” Mr. Throck- 
morton said, “that we had quite a 
shortage of packaging materials dur- 
ing the war and, of course, one of 
the first things that the planners said 
was to eliminate the wasteful prac- 
tices in packaging. However, 


when the experts seriously looked | 


into this problem, they found many 
practical objections to any substan- 
tial economies in the methods of 
packaging then in use. Packaging 
practices that were extravagant, or 
wasteful, or deceitful, represented 
only a very small fraction of the 
package merchandise business. 

“I do not wish to say that there 
are not many advantages to the con- 
sumer in packaging, but these are 
better known and more freely ad- 
mitted than the economic questions 
involved in the cost of retail mer- 
chandising. For example, it is hard 
to brand certain commodities effec- 
tively without some form of pack- 
age. However, I doubt very much 
whether there are many packages 
that support themselves for sales 
reasons alone. I have seen many at- 
tempts to put shoddy merchandise in 
fine packages, and to package mer- 
chandise that had no justification for 
a package, but in the end these have 
all resulted in failure. 

“Packaging is not a merchandis- 
ing panacea; it is an important tool 
to economical distribution,” he con- 
tinued. 


Asserting that packaging is a most 
important phase of modern business 
about which management must bet- 
ter inform itself, he said: “Manage- 
ment has developed specialists in 
chemistry, engineering, law, finance, 
personnel, marketing, public relations, 
etc., but although these other sub- 
jects are in a way simpler than 
packaging, which involves most of 
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them, packaging has as a rule been 
left to juniors.” 

The packaging supply industries, he 
further pointed out, have grown so 
large that the total business is not 
even accurately estimated, but it is 
guessed that its annual volume is in 
the neighborhood of $8 billion a year, 
or more. 

“Many reasons are given for the 
great increase in the volume of pack- 
age material sales in the last gen- 
eration which, of course, is entirely 
dependent upon the growing sale of 
packaged merchandise,” he said. “Let 
us say that practically all merchan- 
dise has to be packaged in some 
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form or other, and that the extra 
rapid growth of packaging is due to 
the fact that merchandise is being 
prepared in smaller packages, or con- 
sumer units of convenience.” 

Mr. Throckmorton noted that the 
American Management Assn. has 
been trying to help educate American 
business to the importance of pack- 
aging since it established its annual 
conference in 1925. It plans, he said, 
to continue its efforts to educate 
and to aid the manufacturer, the dis- 
tributor, and the public in the effi- 
cient and sensible use of this impor- 
tant distribution tool. 








Robert W., Brooks, Mgr. 
Produ.ts Service, spoke of 
STRENGTH in yeast. 





Joe Lee, Vice President, 
told how PEOPLE make 


possible our fine yeast! 


Albert R. Fleischmann, 
Vice President, talked 
about our TRADITION 
OF QUALITY. 





Harry Ekstedt, Mgr. 
Bakery Production 
Service, stressed UNI- 
FORMITY in yeast. 


Arthur Shaver, General 
Production Mgr., ex- 
plained what PURITY 
means to yeast. 





Howard A. Clark, Mgr. 
Technical Service, showed a. 
how HARDINESS im- 
proves yeast. 
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~ 
iS OUR BUSINESS! 


It takes fine fermentation to make fine yeast-raised 
products. Fleischmann’s dependable yeast gives that 
fine balanced fermentation so prized by bakers of 
quality products. 


It’s no accident—because fermentation is our business! 
Years of experience, endless scientific experiments, 
research and careful checking—all go into each pound 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast. A tradition of quality backs 
each pound produced. Rigorous standards of purity, 
strength, hardiness and uniformity—the four qualities 
that make a great yeast—are assured when you use 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


More—the daily dependable production and service 
which characterize our business are the result of the 
devotion and skill of every member of the Fleisch- 
mann organization, top to bottom. 


All these are what you get with every pound of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast! 


FERMENTATION IS OUR 


Protect Your Future —Buy Your Extra Bonds Now! 
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BREAD YEAST IS THIAMINE 


SOURCE, NUTRITIONIST SAYS 


MADISON—Almost none of the 
raw yeast being eaten today as a 
rich source of vitamins is really of 
much value in this respect, but com- 
pressed yeast and other yeasts used 
in bread making become a_. good 
source of thiamine as soon as they 
have been baked in bread, cooked in 
gravy, etc., according to Helen Par- 
sons, nutritional research worker at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

“Neither compressed yeast nor dry 
yeast used in hread making will give 
up its thiamine when eaten raw,” 
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she said. “Not only that but both 
types tie up part of the thiamine from 
other foods in the diet. This actually 
reduces the body’s supply of avail- 
able thiamine.” 

“The test is whether the. yeast 
claims to be good for bread making. 
If it is good for this purpose, it is 


not a good source of thiamine when . 


eaten raw,” she noted. 

The type of dried yeast sold as 
“dried brewers’ yeast” or “bakers’ 
nutritional dried yeast” does have 
value as a source of thiamine, but 
that isn’t what most people are eat- 
ing when they eat yeast “for health,” 
she explained. 
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Biscuit Consumption Shows Gain 


of 84% Over Five-Year Period 


CHICAGO—Crackers are now a 
“soup to nuts” item on the Ameri- 
can dinner table and the biscuit in- 
dustry has been straining its cor- 
porate seams to fill demand, an ex- 
ecutive of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
told the Chicago press in an interview 
recently. 

H. A. Clemmer analyzed the rea- 
sons for the postwar boom demand 





This concludes a series of messages by members 
of the Fleischmann Division of Standard Brands 
Incorporated — a series addressed to the Bakers 
of America — to whose service we rededicate 
our knowledge, our energy and our resources. 





as biscuit manufacturers from 
throughout the nation were holding 
their annual convention in Chicago, 
May 12-14. 

Biscuit consumption (crackers and 
cookies) rose 84% between 1941 and 
1946, the Sunshine executive report- 
ed. This big increase culminated in 
manufacturers’ sales of $419 million 
during 1946. 


Industry statistics show, he said, 
that there has been a very large in- 
crease in consumption by small in- 
come families. He cited three major 
reasons for the record-setting pro- 
duction: Higher family incomes cause 
more buying and less home baking, 
shortages of sugar and shortening 
favor purchase rather than home bak- 
ing, and the industry’s war-created, 
greatly increased production capacity. 

Two very pronounced new trends 
are helping the totals, he said. 
Crackers are now being left on the 
family table throughout the meal, 
either with sliced bread or in its 
place. Growing popularity of newer 
varieties of crackers have helped 
this trend, with types like cheezettes 
and the round toasted crackers com- 
peting with the continuing favorite— 
crispy, slightly salted soda crackers. 
The other factor is more than a 
trend, with cookies being used as 
bases for desserts. 


In addition, the California devel- 
oped habit of having a small basket 
of crackers on _ restaurant. tables 
throughout the meal is moving east- 
ward and gaining popularity. 


Predicting that the industry will 
again exceed $400 million during 
1947, Mr. Clemmer said that national 
business conditions could, of course, 
affect biscuit production. 

The buyers’ market, he said, again 
puts major stress on quality and on 
merchandising. Companies far-sight- 
ed enough to have stressed research 
development and quality, until their 
products rival those that grand- 
mother bakes, are gaining a perma- 
nently much larger market, while 
those who have sacrificed quality to 
meet a temporary peak demand will 
suffer when mother again has sugar 
and fats. 

He recommended to the industry his 
company’s own postwar program of 
top quality, lowest possible prices 
through volume production, aggres- 
sive merchandising and selling, and 
increased advertising in all major 
media. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHICAGO CATERERS 
ADVANCE EXECUTIVE 


James V. McGuigan has just been 
appointed executive vice president of 
Edmanson Bock Catering Co., Chica- 
go, according to an announcement by 
chairman of the board, J. Fisher. This 
appointment follows on the heels of 
Mr. McGuigan’s promotion three 
months ago to general manager of 
the company, which he joined last 
year as frozen foods division man- 
ager. 

In his new capacity, Mr. McGuigan 
has begun plans for the expansion 
and re-organization of plant opera- 
tions to support the company’s re- 
cent frozen food processing activities. 
He also has plans under way for mer- 
chandising, promotional and advertis- 
ing campaigns and the designing and 
packaging of the company’s new 
product line. 
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Always Uniform 


ALWAYS 


DEPENDABLE 


HENKEL’ 


Extra Fancy Cake Flours 


Some of the outstanding Henkel’s Cake 
and Pastry flours: 


@ Henkel’s Velvet Cake Flour 
@ Henkel’s Flaky Crust Pie and Cookie Flour 
@ Henkel’s Cracker Sponge Flour 


"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The SfenKel HourMills 


Division af International Milling Company 


323 East Atwater Street 


Detroit, Mich. 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. |_| 
=""| Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











ee 9 
Golden Loaf’ geet s Ges 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 

















ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Caste Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 














SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


Lucky Star Flour 
Made from CANAD SPRING WHEAT FOR EXPORT 
NORTHERN SALES AGENCIES 


Cable Address Avenue Bldg. 
Norsalag WINNIPEG, CANADA 





KANS AS 10. Ys. ees 


at FLOUR- FEED 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.&.Fisuer,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 














New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Concentrated Milk 
Used in Spray 
Drying Process 


PULLMAN, WASH.—Concentrat- 
ing milk to 40% total solids before 
drying gives a spray-dried powder 
which redisperses much more rap- 
idly than one from milk concen- 
trated to only 20% solids, accord- 
ing to Dr. U. S. Ashworth of the 
State College of Washington, here. 

_ Experiments at the department of 
dairy husbandry are being made to 
determine the factors which influ- 
ence reconstitution, flavor and keep- 
ing qualities of whole milk powder. 

It. has been found that shaking a 
dry milk powder in a dry glass con- 
tainer produces an_ electrostatic 
charge on the powder which makes it 
less easily reconstituted. 

Dispersion of the powder to a con- 
centration equivalent to normal milk, 
12.5% total ‘solids, was obtained by 
shaking the product with water at 
68° F. ; 

The Washington scientist discov- 
ered that even a highly soluble pow- 
der, if allowed to stand in contact 
with water without agitation for two 
minutes at room temperature, was 
less easily reconstituted than, if 
shaken at once. 
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STORE MODERNIZATION 
SHOW PLANNED IN JULY 


NEW YORK — Modernization of 
bakery stores will be among the fea- 
tures of the first annual Store Mod- 
ernization Show to be held at Grand 
Central Palace here July 7-12, it was 
announced by John W. H. Evans, 
managing director of the exposition. 

Bakers will have the opportunity to 
see and compare for the first time 
under one roof competing systems of 
store modernization. In addition to 
many exhibits, all phases of store 
modernization will be considered in 
six days of discussions, reading of 
prepared papers and question clinics. 

On exhibition will be displays of 
the latest techniques of store exteri- 
ors, interiors and all the furnishings 
and decorations that make the mod- 
ern store. Lighting fixtures, floor- 
ings, wall coverings, ceilings, paints, 
display cases, air conditioning, re- 
frigeration and heating equipment, 
business machines, cash registers, 
mechanical and merchandising equip- 
ment, fixtures and all other related 
modern methods of winning and keep- 
ing customers will be shown. 

“With materials for moderniza- 
tion and building becoming available 
for the first time since the beginning 
of -the war,” said Mr. Evans, “many 
bakers are making plans to rebuild 
or re-fit their bakeries. This show is 
designed to give them the opportunity 
to speak to leading manufacturers 
and designers in the field, compare 
styles, materials and prices, and ac- 
tually do the necessary ‘shopping’ in 
a few days which; otherwise might 
take months of inquiry.” 

Registration cards of admission 
may be obtained by writing Store 
Modernization Show, 20 E. 55th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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LUNCHEON GIVEN 
MINNEAPOLIS — The staff and 
students of the baking school of 
Dunwoody Institute were the guests 
of the Red Star Yeast & Products 











Co. at a recent luncheon. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent -Pvill 





WOLF MILLING CO. F 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











DIXIE LILY 


a ee equal anywhere 
and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER 1 eae & to fa co. 


sae Ontloe 
983-35 poeeee! ‘Bids. Memphis, Tenn. 











SINCE 1885 


LY KENT BAG CO 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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Why an Association? 





(Continued from page 42) 


often asked myself the question— 
“Selling what?” 


Rivalry Cited 


The wholesaler didn’t like the re- 
tailer or the house-to-house guy, and 
the retailer didn’t want any associa- 
tion with either. If a retailer hap- 
pened to learn of a meeting I held 
with a group of wholesalers, he im- 
mediately got busy with the tom- 
tom drums, and within 24 hours it 
was common knowledge that “our 
secretary is a double-crossing so-and- 
so, and the sooner we pull out of 
that one-sided outfit the better off 
we will be.” 

But in spite of all this, the fight 
continued, and gradually came the 
dawn and a new awakening. At long 
last wholesalers and retailers sat to- 
gether in the same meeting room, 
even though they had about as much 
respect and trust for each other as 
a German has for a Russian. But 
gradually, very gradually, those im- 
aginary barriers were broken down. 
Bakers from all branches of the in- 
dustry began to realize that they 
were all a part of a great industry, 
that their problems and welfare were 
basic. Membership increased, and 
with the increase in membership came 
increased revenue. With increased 
revenue began the rendering of serv- 
ice, and we became so busy render- 
ing service that we had no time left 
to solicit new members. 

Just about that time something 
of tremendous importance to the in- 
dustry in Wisconsin happened. The 
allied trades in Wisconsin also be- 
came organization-minded and formed 
what is known as the Wisconsin 
Flour and Bakers Allied Trades Assn. 
Because these men realized the need 
for closer cooperation among mem- 
bers of the baking industry and the 
value of the service the Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn. was rendering, they got 
behind our organization 100%. I 
want to pay tribute to that organi- 
zation right now, because 95% of the 
increase in the membership of our 
organization from that time on has 
been directly or indirectly due to 
the selling job those men have been 
doing. 

Of course, we all know the war, 
which brought about the many gov- 
ernmental agencies and many prob- 
lems for bakers, did much to make 
bakers association-minded, and mem- 
bership in both state and national 
associations reached a new high. With 
that came added responsibilities for 
the officers and secretaries of those 
associations, but in most cases budg- 
ets were sufficient to ably finance 
such expanded service. 


Membership Valuable 

I sincerely hope that now that 
many of these federal regulations 
have been abrogated and bakers have 
just a little easier going, they will 
not forget the services the associa- 
tions rendered in their time of great 
need. Every baker should prize his 
membership. He should maintain it, 
even in the face of financial hardship. 
It has in the past and will again in 
the future prove to be one of his 
most valuable possessions. 

Now I believe it would be of inter- 
est to the officers, present members 
and potential members of the Iowa 
Bakers Assn. to learn just how we 
Operate in Wisconsin. 
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First of all, the Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn. employs a full-time secretary 
—and when I say full-time, I mean 
full-time. The association also em- 
ploys a full-time assistant secretary, 
and on Jan. 1 employed another full- 
time man. Although this man is em- 
ployed primarily to manage our new 
tax and accounting department, he is 
helpful in many other ways. He has 
had several years of technical tax 
experience, is an accountant and is 
a graduate of the Marquette School 
of Law. 

This tax and accounting service, 
although handled separately from 
service included with regular mem- 


bership, is rendered at a charge far 
below that which members would pay 
to outsiders. For instance, our ac- 
counting service charges run from a 
minimum of $15 to a maximum of 
$25 a month. Special legal and tax 
service charges are at rates consid- 
erably below those normally charged 
for such work. 

We operate on a fiscal instead of 
a calendar year basis. Our year be- 
gins Sept. 1 and ends Aug. 31. 


Budget Set Up 


Each year the board has a comp- 
troller draw up an operating budget 
based on anticipated revenue and 
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either expanded or decreased service 
expenses. We are expected to run 
the organization within the limits of 
that budget, and we usually do. Last 
year we had an operating surplus in 
excess of $3,000, which has since been 
invested in savings bonds. 

The baking industry is very close to 
my heart. It is composed of many 
fine men and women; it is the second 
largest food industry in America; 
sales of its products have reached an 
unprecedented high. As a whole, we 
have been blessed with reasonable 
net profits, but you must realize that 
in order to maintain this position you 
must work together to a degree never 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 


White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 


Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 . 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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before thought possible. And there is 
only one way in which to do it: by 
supporting, morally and financially, 
your state and national associations. 

Every baker worthy of the name 
should belong to at least his state 
association. He should support it and 
work with and for it. Then after the 
membership of the association has 
been built up to satisfactory propor- 
tions and the program is under way, 
should he find the association’s work 
falls short of his expectations, he 
may reasonably ask why. But he 
should direct that question to the 
man he sees in the mirror when he 
stands before it. 
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Threats Against Private Motor Truck Operation 


private motor truck operation” are 

like the poor, in the saying that 
they are “always with us.” To a very 
great extent they were a reason for 
the formation of the National Coun- 
cil of Private Motor Truck Owners, 
Inc., and to a very great extent they 
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American Machine and Foundry Company 
$11 Fifth Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


Please send me: “The story of AMF Twin-Pack Equipment” 


By William A. Quinlan 


have since required its very active 
continuation and no doubt will con- 
tinue to require it. 

It seems to be in the nature of 
things and a fact to be faced that 
many of those engaged or interested 
in the business of transportation as 
such will more or less directly but 












is wrapped on the 


STANDARD 


BREAD WRAPPER 


Equipped with Twin-Pack Parts 


Twin-Pack is a regular production loaf, sliced 
and separated into two-halves...which are indi- 
vidually wrapped simultaneously...then wrapped 
together to make one complete package. 

The final wrapper has a tear strip to facilitate 
opening of the package. The consumer pulls the 
tear strip on the outer wrapper and separates 
the two wrapped half-loaves, opening one for 
immediate use, and keeping the other half-loaf 
fresh in its sealed wrapper until needed. 


WIDE VARIETY OF WRAPS 


o 
Suuntack offers a choice of wrapping. The 


halves as well as the whole loaf can be wrapped in either 
wax paper or cellulose. Or, if you choose to wrap one half 
in printed wax paper for identification, the other half in 
plain, self-sealing cellulose. 

You may prefer to wrap the two half-loaves in a thin, 25 Lb. 
plain white wax paper and wrap the two half-loaves 
together in a printed wax final wrap. 


GET THE FACTS ON 
| 
For the complete story of AMF 


Twin-Pack Equipment, send for 
illustrated booklet, Please use 



















always persistently and almost al- 
ways skillfully encourage hanipering 
or outright prohibition of moving 
your own goods or equipment instead 
of hiring them to do it for you. 

I say many of them. Certainly that 
disposition or policy isn’t common to 
all those in the business of carriage 
for hire; probably the majority be- 
lieve that there is plenty of room for 
both for-hire and private operation, 
and see that it would not be in the 
public interest, and therefore not in 
their own interest, in the words of 
the council program for highway 
transportation development, to “de- 
prive producers, distributors, mer- 
chants and other citizens of their 
right to own and operate facilities for 
the private transportation of their 
own property.” But it’s apparent 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on the legal aspects of the 
current threats against private motor 
truck operation has been adapted 
from an address delivered by William 
A. Quinlan, special counsel for the 
National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners, Inc., at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the council in New 
York City. 





that there are so many of less per- 
ception and foresight that the right 
of private truck operation is always 
under fire. 

There are some things I'd like to 
tell you of briefly in connection with 
those persistent and continuing at- 
tacks upon the right of private motor 
truck operation as such. 


“Commodities Clause” Proposals 


Probably most of you have heard 
of the “commodities clause.” But 
many of you not devoting full time 
to transportation or distribution may 
have a rather hazy idea of what it 
means, or a rather limited realization 
of its true importance. 

“Commodities clause’ is the term 
borrowed from the railroad provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Act and 
broadly applied to proposals to make 
it unlawful for a person to transport 
by motor vehicle any article pro- 
duced by him or which he owns in 
whole or in part or in which he has 
any direct or indirect interest. 


The threats to private motor truck 
operation sometimes take the form of 
direct proposals for adoption of such 
a provision of law and at other times 
seek to accomplish the same result 
indirectly or go far toward accom- 
plishing it by hampering private op- 
eration with regulations. 

One well-known example of such 
efforts is the so-called Willette pro- 
posal. In the spring of 1940 there 
was organized the so-called Distribu- 
tors Transportation League, of which 
F. P. Willette (former transporta- 
tion commissioner of the Atchison 
Chamber of Commerce) was the man- 
ager-secretary. A memorandum head- 
ed “Thé Necessity of Uniform Freight 
Rate Regulation,” dated Jan. 10, 1942, 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., which was 
signed by Mr. Willette on behalf of 
the league and distributed in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, attacked pri- 
vate motor truck operation and pro- 
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A Mark of 
Plenty 





The Mills of Shellabarger 











HERE'S plenty of wheat in the U. S. now, but how about next springP The 

whole world needs bread and our wheat and flour exports must supply that need. 
To make certain that there will be enough wheat for Shellabarger customers all year 
round—and what is just as important, the right kind of wheat for baking—this com- 
pany has invested millions of dollars in storage facilities. 


Shellabarger flours are backed by wheat 
storage space sufficient to hold 10 months’ 
milling requirements, supplemented by 26 
strategically located country elevators in 





This Is SHELLABARGER’S the finest wheat territory. That’s one rea- 
son why a Shellabarger flour contract is 
A total flour milling capacity hae 
of 7,000 sacks per day in five real quality insurance for your loaf. There 
peer pone a baler oy is quality protection in the flours that bear 
eates * 
Backed by sufficient storage the Shellabarger Crest. 


(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 
our wheat requirements for 
10 months, and by a line of = 
26 country elevators to aid in 
collecting much of this wheat 











Secked alsa hy uaatitosl and Every sack of every 
rer technical Super’ isin Shellabarger brand 
d, finally, b i t 4 4 ° 
ecaliey “ideals cael pene aa Lin milled strictly to 
for every Shellabarger the best in quality 
product. 
standards. 
* 
Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 
NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bidg. Suite 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg. 


Nashville 3 Tenn. 50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 

* Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
_ in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA + 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








posed its elimination. The memoran- 
dum stated, for example: 

“We will endeavor to show that the 
additional regulatory laws needed are 
an extension of the ‘commodity 
clause,’ (now found in section 1, para- 
graph 8, of Part 1 of the [Interstate 
Commerce] Act) to Part 2 of the Act, 
with certain reasonable modification 
to be effected therein when making 
such change. Part 2 of the Act, of 
course, being confined to motor car- 
rier operations, it is therefore evi- 
dent that our league is only con- 
cerned with motor carrier operations, 
and specifically our concern is with 
so-called ‘private carriers’ who have 
grown with leaps and bounds until 
they may no longer be treated as the 
property of a local industry, but are 
rather an agency hauling vast quan- 
tities of freight commodities over 
large areas, who in many instances, 
if not all, are engaged in transporta- 
tion for compensation, a type of 
transportation that is subject to no 
freight rate regulations whatsoever 
by either the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or any other state com- 
missions. 

“Private motor carrier operations 
are a wasteful dissipation of rubber, 
iron, steel, gasoline and oils, which 
are necessary to building and mainte- 
nance of such units, that are devoted 
knowingly or unknowingly to evad- 
ing the rate orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and various 
state commissions; moreover, they 
often create an excessive transporta- 
tion, because carriers for-hire operat- 
ing each day over the same areas 
could handle all the tonnage offered 
them.” 

That memorandum also suggested 
that some folks should be exempted 
from the proposed commodity clause 
but it left no doubt as to the ulti- 
mate and important objective. 


Another Attack 


Among other examples of these at- 
tacks is the statement in September, 
1943, by the executive vice president 
of one of the country’s leading rail- 
roads in which he flatly proposed to 
“eliminate the private carriage of 
articles of commerce by the owners 
thereof, except in certain cases where 





William A. Quinlan 


REVIEWS THREATS—In the ac- 
companying article, William A. Quin- 
lan, special counsel for the National 
Council of Private Motor Truck Own- 
ers, Inc., reviews the legal aspects of 
current threats against private motor 
truck operation. 
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such elimination is not practicable,” 
calling “particular attention to the 
inequity of the use of the highways 
and waterways, without charge, by 
many large corporations, not pri- 
marily engaged in transportation, but 
for the purpose of escaping the full 
cost of moving their own goods and 
products, resulting in unfair compe- 
tition with those unable to use such 
publicly provided facilities and cre- 
ating chaotic conditions in many lines 
of business. It is not consistent to 
loudly demand that the government 
stay out of business, and at the same 
time encourage the expenditure of the 
taxpayers’ money for facilities for 
one’s private use without charge.” 
In a proceeding before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in May, 
1945 (Williams Bros. Corp. Contract 
Carrier Application, Docket No. 
53580), motor common carriers who 
intervened contended, in the words of 
the commission, “that the Congress in 
defining the national transportation 
policy intended that, through appro- 
priate administration and regulation. 
the transportation system of the coun- 
try should be fostered, developed, and 
built around a common carrier sys- 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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tem,”—that “Congress by passage of 
the [Interstate Commerce] Act di- 
rected us to so administer it as to 
channel and funnel all traffic of which 
the public common carrier system is 
capable of transporting and the reve- 
nue therefrom, into that system.” 

Many of you are familiar with the 
persistent and sometimes successful 
efforts during the recent war by 
those antagonistic to private motor 
truck operation to subject such oper- 
ation to far-fetched and unreasonably 
restrictive regulations which fre- 
quently seemed designed to stop pri- 
vate trucks rather than to aid in 
the prosecution of the war. 
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Many of you will remember, for ex- 
ample, the provision in the early form 
of General Order ODT 6 that trucks 
going more than 15 miles from the 
point of origin could not operate with- 
out at least a 75% return load, a 
provision which would have rendered 
impossible the operation of many pri- 
vate motor trucks such as those en- 
gaged in multiple-stop diminishing 
load deliveries. 

There was also regulation of truck 
operations primarily on a basis of a 
secret “load factor formula” designed 
to accommodate long-haul point-to- 
point operations such as those usual- 
ly engaged in by common motor car- 


riers, but wholly unsuited to and un- 
duly interfering with most private 
motor truck operation. 

Likewise General Order ODT 21A 
and ODT Administrative Order 15, 
placed restrictions upon inaugura- 
tion or extension of motor truck op- 
erations, which were in apparent vio- 
lation of section 203 of the War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944, and the many appeals by pri- 
vate motor truck owners which were 
denied in whole or in part on the 
ground that the applicants should 
have for-hire carriers move their 
goods instead of moving themselves. 

One other technique of the enemies 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 
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of your right to operate your own 
trucks lies in efforts in particular in- 
stances to have the operation ruled to 
be for-hire so that it requires authori- 
zation as a for-hire operation by the 
appropriate federal or state commis- 
sion. 

They argue, for example, that un- 
der the terms of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and various state statutes 
the entire distinction between pri- 
vate and for-hire carriage depends 
upon whether a person is or is not 
engaged in transportation “for com- 
pensation,” as opposed to the sensible 
and realistic idea that the question of 
whether the transportation is or is 
not “for compensation” is not con- 
clusive and that regardless of the 
conclusion in that respéct a person is 
a “private carrier’ when he is not 
engaged essentially in the business 
of transportation and the transporta- 
tion is instead only incidental to some 
other form of commercial enterprise. 

That so-called “primary business 
test” was laid down by the Inter- 


* state Commerce Commission in the 


well-known Woitishek case (L. A. 
Woitishek Common Carrier applica- 
tion, 42 MCC 193, May 6, 1943), where 
Division 5 of the commission said that 
“after careful reconsideration of the 
entire subject we are convinced that 
we should continue as in the past to 
determine all issues of for-hire vs. 
private carriage on the basis of the 
operator’s primary business. In so 
doing, we shall, of course, give ap- 
propriate consideration to the fact, 
when shown, that an operator re- 
ceives compensation for transporta- 
tion performed identifiable as such, 
but we do not think that such fact 
alone should be allowed to control our 
decisions. Neither does it follow that 
an operator having a bona fide busi- 
ness other than transportation may 
not also be a carrier for-hire if it 
appears that any _ transportation 
which he performs is not primarily 
in furtherance of his noncarrier inter- 
est, but rather is performed with a 
purpose to profit from the transpor- 
tation as such. In short, each case 
must be determined upon its own par- 
ticular facts and neither the receipt 
of compensation for transportation 
identifiable as such, nor the existing 
of some noncarrier business to which 
the transportation may be incidental 
is alone conclusive.” 


Principles Under Attack 

The principles enunciated in the 
Woitishek case are even now under 
attack again by representatives of 
motor common carriers, the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations Regular 
Common Carrier Conference, in an 
intervener’s brief in Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corp. Contract Carrier Appli- 
cation (ICC Docket No. MC-107079), 
contends that: 

“Private carriage as it is develop- 
ing in this country is being permitted 
to go beyond the sphere it proper]; 
belongs in our transportation econ- 
omy. Its rightful place in the picture 
is that of a service adjunct to the 
primary business of the manufactur- 
er or merchandiser. As a service fa- 
cility incidental to the primary busi- 
ness of the enterprise, emergency and 
special services are performed to sat- 
isfy the needs of customers of the 
primary enterprise which for-hire 
carriers are usually not in a position 
to perform without adequate notice 
which the shipper is not able to give. 
But private carriage, as it is now 
developing, is being permitted to en- 
ter the profit-taking field in compe- 
tition with for-hire carriers, but not 
subject to the same regulations. In- 
asmuch as this commission’s func- 
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PRECISION-MILLED 


Precision-Milled TOPPER has 
what it takes for good baking. 


You'll get smooth shop perfor- 
mance every day ... and a fine 
textured soft loaf with tasty 
eating qualities. The inherent 
fine baking characteristics of the 
wheats selected for TOPPER 
are carefully milled under the 
most modern scientific labora- 
tory control. 


Precision-Milled means better 


bread . 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 
@ 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks (AMIS OF CORINTH IES) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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tions are to develop and preserve an 
adequate for-hire transportation sys- 
tem, [these representatives look] to 
this commission for a constructive 
examination of what constitutes pri- 
vate carriage and its proper sphere 
in the transportation system.” 

The same ATA Conference, along 
with the National Tank Truck Car- 
riers, Inc., in Lenoir Chair Co. Con- 
tract Carrier Application (Docket No. 
MC-96541), contends that the reason- 
ing of the Woitishek case “leaves 
much to be desired. It permits a 


manufacturing or merchandising con- 
cern unlimited latitude in the manner 
and mode of carrying on its trucking 
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business without regard to the effect 
it may have on for-hire carriers. It 
may conduct its truck operations for 
profit, charging its customers for 
transportation performed by it the 
same or lesser transportation charge 
than that of for-hire carriers. It 
gives a competitive advantage to 
those trucking operations not enjoyed 
by for-hire carriers. . . . Private car- 
riers must know that the.moment 
they attempt to recoup directly from 
their customers for the transportation 
of their own products, that moment 
they have entered the for-hire car- 
rier field in competition with for-hire 
carriers.” 





a paper for wider distribution 
of the printed word, is a long 
and complicated series of technical 


processes, but the end result is better 


human relations. 


From raw ingredients to happier cus- 
tomers is a lot simpler—when you use 
HAKO-SHORT to control the shortening 


Eciter Bread degens wiih Mako-Ohad / 





The National Council of Private 
Motor Truck Owners, Inc., has filed 
petitions in both those latter. pro- 
ceedings for leave to intervene and 
answer those broad contentions, and 
members will be kept informed of fur- 
ther developments. The council has 
no other interest in the actual dispo- 
sition one Way or the other of these 
particular cases, and I do not wish 
to try even the broad legal issues in 
them otherwise than by formal brief 
or argument before the commission, 
although I believe it is in order to 
report now to this extent. 

To those who have not actually 
seen or heard of them in their de- 





action in your bread and rolls. For 


HAKO-SHORT, “The Bakers. Colloid” 
is the sure, quick way to most efficient 
shortening distribution—for finer tex- 


ture and softer, tender crumb that stays 


fresh so much longer. 


show you how it works. 


There’s a HACHMEISTER bakery 


technician near you who will be glad to 
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tails, the idea of these “commodities 
clause” and other attacks upon the 
very right of any person other than 
a for-hire carrier to operate a motor 
truck may seem to be a pipe-dream 
and too ridiculous for any serious con- 
sideration. I frankly confess that I 
myself had some of that reaction 
when I first heard mention of them 
some years ago. 

Therein lies much of the danger of 
their being ultimately successful,— 
the tendency of private motor truck 
owners, who so frequently are pri- 
marily absorbed in aspects of their 
businesses other than truck operation, 
to wave an impatient or disinterested 
hand at the idea that anyone would 
seriously consider such proposals. 

In private motor truck owners 
lies the hope for achieving the wide- 
spread awareness and sound action 
which are needed to confront and de- 
feat these basic threats to your right 
to operate. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Baking Course 


in Connecticut 
Trade School Set 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—The first 
trade school course in commercial 
baking ever to be offered in this 
state will open at the E. C. Goodwin 
Technical School here in September, 
H. H. Wilber, director of the school, 
has announced. 

The inauguration of the baking 
course is the result of continued, un- 
tiring work of officers and members 
of the vocational education commit- 
tee of the Connecticut Bakers As- 
sociation, who have heen pressing 
for the course since the project was 
initiated in the term of past pres- 
ident William V. Tobin, Waterbury, 
chairman of the vocational education 
committee. 

The planned course will cover a 
three-year period taking boys of the 
second-year-high-school age level as 
well as veterans. In addition, tenta- 
tive plans are being made for re- 
fresher courses two evenings a week 
for upgrading of adult bakers who 
wish advanced instruction. 

The CBA vocational committee re- 
ports that competent instructors 
have been secured and the students 
will have the latest of equipment 
for baking classes. 

A substantial number of applica- 
tions from prospective students indi- 
cates a full class when the course 
opens in the Fall. Boys interested 
in securing applications have been 
asked to write to H. H. Wilber, Di- 
rector, E. C. Goodwin Techniczl 
School, New Britain, Conn. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MORE COCONUT SEEN 


NEW YORK — Coconut produc- 
tion in the Philippines is expected by 
mid-summer to reach 50% of the 
normal prewar supply, based on as- 
sumed production capacity of facili- 
ties, Harry Haldt, general sales man- 
ager of the Franklin Baker Division 
of General Foods Corp., told candy 
and associated industries executives 
here recently. He reported that sev- 
en coconut shredding plants should be 
in production by early summer, 
which is five more than remained 
when the Allies retook the. islands. 
Mr. Haldt did not anticipate much 
coconut from Ceylon this year, as the 
11,000,000 Ibs permitted for export 
from that country in 1947 has already 
been shipped, largely to Europe. 
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DEVELOPMENTS 





NEW PRODUCT 


A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
In some instances further in- 
formation can be obtained by 
writing the firms mentioned or 
the publishers, 118 So. Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


¥v ¥ 
Redesigned Mixer 


American Machine & Foundry Co. 
is now marketing a new, streamlined 
mixer which incorporates new styl- 
ing. The new machine is quieter 
and more sanitary, according to a 
company report. The motor is cov- 
ered to keep out dust and dirt. The 


. entire mixer is simple and easy to 


keep clean. 

Details on this redesigned mixer 
are revealed in a circular just re- 
leased by the manufacturer. In- 
cluded in the literature is a photo- 
graph of the new mixer with its 
special patented and interchangeable 
beaters, together with mixing ca- 
pacities and special construction 
features. 

Bakers interested in receiving a 
copy of this circular should write 
the .bakery division of American 
Machine & Foundry Co., 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18, N. Y., for cir- 
cular DM-210. 

¥ ¥ 


pH Meter 


Unique design and rugged con- 
struction are features of the new 
industrial model direct-reading pH 
Meter, for measuring acidity and al- 
kalinity, announced by Cambridge 
Instrument Co., New York. As a lab- 


oratory instrument, it can be used 
at a bench or table for tests of 
small samples. As a portable in- 
strument for making spot-checks, its 
weight of only 10 lb. and the mount- 
ing of the electrode system as an 
integral part of the meter, make it 
convenient to carry. As a continu- 
ous indicator directly on processing 
operations, the meter can be sus- 
pended over a vat or tank, hung 
from a rack, or mounted on a wall. 
On such processing applications it 
can be used directly in grounded so- 
lutions as the glass electrode is com- 
pletely shielded; extra-length lead 
wires can be furnished to permit use 
of electrodes at any desired dis- 
tance from the meter. 

Batteries have been completely 
eliminated, operation is from any 
110-volt 50- or 60-cycle A. C. outlet; 
a voltage-regulator corrects for 
fluctuations from 100 to 130 volts. 
Compensation is automatic for vari- 
ations from 0 to 100° C. in solution 
temperature and for changes in 
room temperature. Accuracy is re- 
ported to be .10 pH over the in- 
strument’s full range of 0 to 14 pH. 


 » 


Moisture Meter 


Development of a new type of sci- 
entific instrument capable of meas- 
uring the percentage of moisture in 
almost any substance was announced 
recently by Dr. Charles N. Kimball, 
vice president of the C. J. Patter- 
son Co. Production of this new in- 
strument, described as being a “di- 
rect reading electronic moisture me- 
ter,” culminates over a year of: re- 


search in the problems of measuring 
moisture. 

Research in moisture measurement 
was initiated by the C. J. Patterson 
Co. to solve certain basic problems 
in the milling and baking fields. In 
the course of the development of this 
new type moisture measuring instru- 
ment it was recognized as being ap- 
plicable to any solid, liquid, granular 
or powdered material. 

The meter is automatic in action, 
and is direct-reading, requiring no 
calibration curves or charts. Correc- 
tions for the temperature of the sub- 
stance being measured, normally re- 
quired for accurate work, are com- 
pensated automatically in the new 
device. The instrument reports the 
percentage moisture in 15 seconds. 

The meter will be marketed by 
the C. J. Patterson Co. of Kansas 
City. 

¥ = 6Y 


New ‘Conveyor Belt 


A steel grid conveyor belt that 
can turn corners without tipping, 
move a product uphill or down, or 
horizontally straight ahead has been 
designed for industrial process lines 
with special space requirements. 
Known as “Flex-Grid,” this wire- 
built belt is manufactured by Cy- 
clone fence division of American 
Steel & Wire Co., United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiary, in Waukegan, Ill. 

Open construction permits the air 
circulation required for cooling a 
lightweight product while in motion. 
A section 2 ft. wide weighs only 
3 lb. per linear foot and is made 
in bright, galvanized, tinned or stain- 
less steel wire as may be most desir- 
able to meet special conditions in 
manufacturing operations. 

“The cooling belt lines of a bak- 
ing plant, for example, may be de- 
signed to hug the walls, turn as 
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many corners as necessary, and to 
stack flights to ceiling heights with 
as little as 10 in. between loaded 
faces,” the company points out. 

The belts must be assembled to 
meet the needs of the individual 
user’s design, taking into considera- 
tion such problems as service life, 
speed of transfer, weight, power re- 
quired to operate and slippage. As 
the belt is assembled from individu- 
al straight, stiff wires, it is possible 
to compensate wear factors by re- 
placing one or more links at a time. 

The belt is made from No. 9 gage 
steel wire assembled on % in. cen- 
ters and is available in standard 
widths, from 6 in. to 2 ft., in straight 
lengths or curved sections. Normal 
construction involves lengths up to 
40 ft. 

¥ YY 


New Germicide 


Marketing of a new _ granular 
germicide and disinfectant has been 
announced by the Columbia chemical 
division of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. Composed essentially of a sta- 
bilized calcium hypochlorite the new 
product has been named “Pittcide.” 
It shows no appreciable loss _of 
strength in its bactericidal and de- 
odorizing properties even over long 
periods when the container is closed, 
the company reports. The new prod- 
uct is soluble in either warm or 
cold water. 

A special booklet on the multiple 
uses of “Pittcide’ has been pre- 
pared by Columbia. Details of the 
correct Pittcide solution strength for 
162 applications in 17 major fields 
are included. Individual application 
details explain surface cleaning, 
method of applying, proper materials 
for applying and similar information. 
Copies of this informative booklet 
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Toe WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHerwoop, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


Preferred 
for Good Baking 


Maaraune your need for a 
flour that performs smoothly and 
efficiently in the modern bakery, 
IMPERIAL also gives your bread 
the smooth texture and delightful 
flavor that today’s consumers de- 
mand. This is the fruit of 70 years 
of milling quality bread flours. 
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may be had by writing Dept. P, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division, Fifth and Belle- 
field Aves., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


¥ ¥ 
Conveyor Belting 


Flexible, flat-top, steel conveyor 
belting, designed to meet the con- 
veying requirements of canners, 
packers, bakers, bottlers and many 
other industries, is now being manu- 
factured by Food Machinery Corp.'s 
Anderson-Barngrover division at San 
Jose, Cal. 

Constructed of stainless steel, the 
belting comes in a choice of either 
solid-top links or links with % in. 
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perforations for drainage and ven- 
tilation. 

In addition to stainless steel, the 
belting can be supplied in electro- 
galvanized steel. It can be sup- 
plied in any length and in widths 
running in multiples of even inches. 
¥ ¥ 


New Oven 


The G. S. Blodgett Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt., has announced a new se- 
ries of sectional gas-fired baking 
ovens in which rustproof, corrosion- 
resistant. metal is used for external 
and internal construction. Polished 
No. 35 Monel metal is the product 
used, and it is said to supply good- 


looking, long-lived commercial bak- 
ing equipment. 
¥ ¥ 


New Process 


. A continuous process for the prep- 
aration of marshmallow for deposit- 
ing on cookies has been developed by 
the votator division of the Girdler 
Corp., Louisville, Ky. The operation 
is continuous, simple and flexible and 
the proportions of ingredients going 
into the product, and the product’s 
density, can be rapidly changed, 
without halting operations, the com- 
pany reports. 

‘The processing system is com- 
pletely enclosed, and the marshmal- 
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low is fully protected from contamina- 
tion up to the point where it is dis. 
charged as a finished product. 


¥ ¥ 


“T ak-a-Number” 


A new item on the market, the 
“tak-a-number system,” is designed 
to solve the retail store problem of 
waiting on customers in their proper 
turn. The “tak-a-number” set con- 
sists of heavy cardboard spindled 
rack, 7”x11”, holding 100 laminated 
plastic numbers which is placed on 
the counter or wall in full view of 
customers as they enter the store. 
Another spindled rack, hung behind 
the counter receives the number as 
clerks wait on customers. This sys- 
tem relieves the clerks from remem- 
bering who is next, assures customer 
his proper turn, saves time for every- 
body and creates good will. 

Racks are printed in red, white 
and blue and are easily washed. Cne 
rack says “Please Take a Number,” 
the other says “This Number Now 
Being Served.” Plastic numbers from 
1 to 100 are printed on both sides, 
sealed in durable, transparent 
plastic. 

Manufacturer is the Chas. W. Davis 
Co., 4038 N. Marmora Ave., Chicazo 
34, Ill. 


LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing OCo., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


v s¥ 
“Quantity Recipes” 


In response to numerous requests 
from bakers, a new booklet, “Quan- 
tity Recipes,” has been designed by 
the American Institute of Baking 
for bakers who cater to institutional 
trade. All of the recipes use a bak- 
ery product as an ingredient. Each 
recipe provides helpful ideas about 
ways to use bakery products in ho- 
tels, restaurants and_ institutions 
concerned with quantity cooking. The 
booklets are available in quantity 
at a price to cover the cost of pro- 
duction. Interested bakers should 
write to the American Institute of 
Baking. 








ae 


Rope and Mold 


A booklet on the development, pre- 
vention and elimination of rope and 
mold is being offered to bakers free 
as one of the services of the Fleisch- 
mann division of Standard Brands, 
Inc. 

To prevent rope and mold, general 
precautions are necessary: The fully 
illustrated booklet on this subject 
presents in clear, concise languag® 
just what steps and preventive meas- 
ures the baker should take in his 
shop. Cleanliness,- ventilation and 
sunlight, for instance, are vitally 
important factors in prevention. 

Bakers who wish to obtain a copy 
of this booklet should write or con- 
tact their local Fleischmann repre- 
sentative. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAY LUS ELECTED 
~ BUFFALO—Ray Lus, credit man- 














ager of the Ontario Biscuit Co., has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of the Credit Men’s Assn. of Western 
New York. 
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“Daisy, Daisy, give me your answer true, 
I'm half crazy, all for the love of you! 
It won't be a stylish marriage, 
quests | can't afford a carriage, 

‘Quan- But you'll look sweet upon the seat 
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GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS . a 
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BAKERY FLOURS 
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Grain Processing Industries 


1016 Baltimore °« 
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70% of Milling School Graduates 
Stay in Industry, Survey Reveals 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 


® 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 





RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


More than 70% of the graduates of 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, are now em- 
ployed in flour mills or in closely re- 
lated fields, a survey of graduates 
conducted by Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, 
head of the department, reveals. 

The results of the survey were dis- 
cussed in a recent bulletin issued by 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago. 

The milling school was given de- 
partmental status within the school 
of agriculture of the college in 1933 
and it is the only institution grant- 
ing a collegiate degree in milling 
technology. The roster of graduates 
which accompaniéd the federation 
bulletin lists approximately 160 
names. 

‘It is frequently stated that grad- 
uates of the milling school do not re- 
main in the milling industry,” the 
bulletin stated. ‘‘Analysis of the list 
discloses that such statements are 
untrue. Attention is directed to the 
fact that 63.8% of the graduates are 
employed in some phase of the mill- 
ing industry, that 8.0% are employed 
in closely allied fields, that 9.2% are 
employed in unrelated fields; that 
4.3% are now graduate students in 
various institutions, that 10.4% are 
of unknown address, and that 4.3% 
are deceased.” 





DAVIS - NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











Jones-HeETreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








ee of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The federation bulletin observed 
that “a 70% placement of graduates 
in the industry speaks well for the 
department of. milling industry as 
well as for the milling industry’s 
ability to attract and hold technical 
personnel.” 

The board of directors of the fed- 
eration, at the organization’s 1947 an- 


. nual convention, agreed to make a 


grant in the aid of $10,000 to the 
milling school for research purposes 
and to supplement a fund available 
for modernizing the school’s 130-sack 
mill. It is believed that the fund will 
be made available in the near future 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN OUTPUT IN INDIA 
THREATENS ALL-TIME LOW 


WASHINGTON—Total production 
of grain in India for 1947 is about ai 
the same level as in 1946, but wheai 
production is about 8% smaller, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The wheat crop placed 
at about 305 million bushels is even 
less than last year’s poor harvest, and 
would be the smallest crop produced 
since 1928. 

The barley outturn, reported at 
about 96 million bushels, would also 
be one of the smallest crops on rec- 








JUNE -1 TEXAS NEW CROP 


| Milo “MAIZE 


BARLEY CORN OATS 


FIELD SEEDS 


Feed Geant 


Ack tor delivered oa: 
Tran 


(A a m msat 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

















W. B. LATHROP, President 
BE. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres, 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 









We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 
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COLORADO 
: nee oe : 


Ne eta 


Phones: Local 4234 
L. D. 34 
L. D. 35 
L. D. 29 
L. @ 3 


SIMPSON -ROMEISER-EVANS GRAIN CO., SALINA, KANSAS 
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aS Quality 
| B Wheat! 





























HE finest hard win- 

ter wheats of the na- 

tion— preferred for strength and baking quality—grow in the white area 

outlined on the map. That’s where our line of country elevators is located 

. in the heart of wheat quality land. Millers, secure-your supplies direct 

from point of origin and get virgin, country run wheat. We operate 40 

country stations and originate wheat from others. We sell on destination, 
official or good mill weights. Contact us for prices on new crop wheat. 

















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. | | The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 
Grain Merchants * OF LIVERPOOL 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 
Policies of this Compan of United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 


D ULUTH Atlanta, Georgia insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Montreal, Canada 














J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Guide Dept. 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
MILWAUKEE, WIS and Feed Mills 

















GRAIN MERCHANTS raton.¥. 900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains Swanenep — ——— 
MINNEAPOLIS Suisen wee CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING nat OF THE UNITED STATES 
“ee s TERMINAL ELEVATORS Mew Yook PS Doct 
Chicago Columbus 
St. Lewis Portland Chicago city Enid _ Galveston 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN Kansas City Galveston By nent Bary 
Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS , Toledo Buffalo bs monn Buffalo ancouver, B. C. 

















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 


ng: 
Chicago om Western Elevator ~ 


nsas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


We 


on, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Board of Trade Building 




















Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 











Lurlep loffor?rper. Ch oS) 


CENTRAL BAG & BuRcApP Eo. 


CHICAGO - BURLINGTON, (OWA - NEW YORK 
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44 You know how important the right loca- 
tion is for economical and successful bak- 
ery operation. It’s the same with a flour 
mill. The favorable location of Page Mills 
at Topeka gives us wheat buying advan- 
tages in four states—Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska and Colorado. Those advantages 
we pass on to you in Page’s fine quality. 47 


THE TH ILLING COMPANY, INc. 


STRATEGIC LOCATION 
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A cmE~Ewans Company 





ee : INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
ROB! NSON Over a Century of Milling Progress 


SALINA, KANSAS © Since 1821 « 




















THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











GUARDS 
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WESTERN KING Flour 


CaREF uy MAPPED forTop Baking Resurs 


Loox at this. 


In the wheat department of the Maney Milling 
Co. there is a map similar to this that “charts” the 
good baking values of WESTERN KING flour. 
Each year careful records are kept of the baking 
qualities of wheat samples obtained from each 
country station. Choice spots are pinpointed on 
this map as a guide for WESTERN KING wheat 
buyers .. . to make sure that only the finer, choicer 
wheats are purchased. 


Nebraska wheats are well known for strength, mix- 
ing tolerance and good baking performance, 98% 
grading good to excellent in baking quality. But 
WESTERN KING flour is produced only from 
the cream of these fine wheats. 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Every wheat sample gets a thorough check. In 
addition to the customary protein, milling and 
similar tests, flour from each wheat lot is run on 
the mixograph, which handles dough like a high 
speed bakery mixer. The mixograph tells us mix- 
ing requirements and tolerance and also fives an 
index of gluten quality. 


When mixograph, protein and other records are 
correlated, the point of origin of each lot is fixed 
on the map with a colored pin. Thus, we know 
just where to buy the best wheats for bakery flour. 
Wheats chosen are separately binned according to 
their characteristics. 


Years of this kind of expert wheat selection guar- 
antee top notch baking results. With WESTERN 
KING you can make the finest loaf you ever made. 
Try it and you will be convinced. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Milling Capacity 4,100 Cuts. Daily ‘ 






























NEBRASKA WHEATS 
ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING 


Nebraska wheats are gaining a wide and 
deserved reputation for good baking re- 
sults . . . and that is no accident. It 
is due to the eminently successful work 
of the Nebraska Grain Improvement As- 
sociation during the past 10 years: The 
association has proved to farmers the 
value of growing recommended wheats. 
Consider these facts: 

98% of Nebraska wheat is of varieties 
considered “good” to “excellent” in mill- 
ing and baking characteristics. 

85% of Nebraska wheat acreage is in 
recommended wheats. 

The Nebraska Grain Improvement As- 
sociation is supported by mills, grain 
companies, railroads, industrial and farm 
organizations and the State College of 
Agriculture. The association’s work is 
making and keeping Nebraska wheats 
“tops” in quality. 








LB EGEE | i. 


Wheat Storage 00,000 Bus. 




























CHICAGO—39 So. La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY—H. R. Walther, 833 Board of 
Trade Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
_  Ine., 1322 Whitney Bidg. 
NEW YORK—29 Broadway. 





‘Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/ AMSTERDAM 


HOUSTON—Texas Transport & Terminal Co., Inc., 


GALVESTON —Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. —404 Merchants Exchange. 


1401 Cotton Exchange Bidg. 


Inc., 1004 U. S. National Bank Bidg. 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


HUBERT J. HORAN 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








: Produce Exchange 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








x! r 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


a} 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


5 Beaver Street NEW YORK 59] 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


447-449 Produce Exchange 





New York, N. Y. 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 
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TRI-STATE OFFICERS—New officers of the Tri-State Bakers Associ- 
ation elected at the close of that group’s recent convention in New Or- 
leans are shown above. They are, left to right, seated: Cecil Jenkins, 
Golden Krust Bakery, Jackson, Miss., second vice president; Col. A. M. 
Cadwell, Cotton’s Holsum Bakers, Baton Rouge, La., president; Charles 
Koestler, Koestler’s Bakery, Vicksburg, Miss., retiring president and 
chairman of the board. Standing is Sidney J. Baudier, Jr., New Orleans, 


re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


J. Roy Smith, Smith’s 


Bakery, Mobile, 


Ala., re-elected first vice president, is not shown in the picture as he 
was kept away from the convention by an accident in his family. 





ord. -Production of millet and grain 
sorghums is smaller than a year ago, 
but the tonnage reduction in cereals 
is largely balanced by increased rice 
production. 

The reduction in wheat is attribut- 
ed to unfavorable growing conditions, 
with acreage virtually the same as in 
1945 when the near-record outturn 
of 394 million bushels was reported, 
the BAE report states. Rust damage 
was reported to be the worst in 20 
years in central India, the United 


Provinces, Hyderabad, and Bombay, 
as a result of unfavorable weather 
conditions during December-January. 

If the crop outturn is as small as 
indicated, import needs will again be 
large this year. United States ex- 
ports to India for the 10 months end- 
ed April, 1947, amounted to 610,000 
short tons of wheat and flour and 
340,000 tons of coarse grains. Addi- 
tional shipments to India are called 
for under the May-July export pro- 
gram. 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
yee N.Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England toy ts 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The-file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 





ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
ler, Ariz. 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill, 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers ef 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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L.C. SPINDLER 





QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK OITY 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 











J. F. Reilly, Mer. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ‘‘DorFzacu,’’ London | CRAWFORD & L AW 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
ane and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C.3 
LONDON, E. C.3 Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grains,"’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








| 
| 
Established 1810 "ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
STANNARD COLLINS & CO. (GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS oor Cane CEREALS oe cae 

AND CEREAL PRODUCTS FLOUR, ee aRAnt OATMBALS, 


Buildi 
hatkocs a 163, Hope street, GLASGOW 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 |_ 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,’ Glasgow 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Gable Address: ““MaRrvEL,’’ Glasgow 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “‘Osieck,” Amsterdam 
All codes used 


‘ Sole Agents for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 








A. VAUGHAN THomaAS | OBERT CARSON & CO: 

FLOUR | FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room, 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ““DrptoMma,"' Glasgow 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


> IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N..V. Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Alkers,’’ London. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,’’ London Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 





23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 | 
| 
t 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. | 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, © Oe Fae aes unre 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘“WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


| FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | 
| 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, | 
DUBLIN, BELFAST Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. | FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


x FLOUR IMPORTERS Established 1913 


OSLO, NORWAY 
es aaate ET SEDREN. SCOTLAND FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE Working Denmark, Finland, 
N ay, Sweden 
Cable Address: Code: sdaleoine detect: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND AGENTS 
Reference: Skippergt. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Cable Address: “Johnny” 
‘“Witburg” Amsterdam 





* Industrie Maatschappy | petablished 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


ne! M E E L U N I E oy Working Norway, Finland, 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) Denmark and Sweden 








Ref 
aa caaesee Chase National Bank sot the city 
A Importers of: Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Flours - Offals - Starch Princes St., London 
ee e 
A. RUOFF & CO. ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
Established 1855 FLOUR AGENT 


FLOUR IMPORTERS OSLO, NORWAY 
a 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam Cable Address: “Asbjornsta’”’ 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
4 Hope Street FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
. LIVERPOOL ~ LEITH 


DUBLIN BELFAST | Oables: ‘'PxriiP,” Dundee 








FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 

A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 




















FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 

COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 

Representing Highest Class Mills 

4% Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 














SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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University Doctor 
Finds Good Health 
Prevents Mishaps 


“Many of the health hazards in the 
baking industry are related to prob- 
lems pertaining to the physical fit- 
ness of the individual,” Dr. Smith 
Freeman, professor of experimental 
medicine at Northwestern University 
Medical School, told the members of 
the class at the American Institute 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


School of Baking in a recent address. 
“The baking industry has made 
tremendous strides toward the elim- 
ination of unhealthful working condi- 
tions and _ providing safeguards 
against dangerous machinery,” he al- 
so stated. He cautioned the students 
to avoid chronic fatigue, to keep 
physically fit and to eat a varied diet 
to further reduce the accident rate. 
“Adequate immediate care of all 
injuries is of great importance in re- 
ducing disability to a minimum,” he 
warned, “and neglect of an injury 
may lead to permanent disability.” 
Dr. Freeman also discussed bakers’ 
allergy, and expressed the opinion 


that night work is not a health haz- 
ard, provided the worker can adjust 
his mode of living to provide adequate 
rest and proper meals. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MASTER BAKERS ATTEND 
FATHER-SON BANQUET 


PITTSBURGH — The father-and- 
son get-together, meeting of the Re- 
tail Master Bakers, Assn. of Western 
Pennsylvania, June 11, at South Vo- 
cational Baking School, was well at- 
tended by young members of bakers’ 
families. Al. F. Planitzer of the 
Planitzer Bakery, president of the as- 
sociation, extended greetings to the 








A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


There is a record-breaking wheat 


crop in the Southwest this year. And 


the Hunter mills have easy access to 


nearly all this vast area of choice pro- 


duction. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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young folks and asked them to at- 
tend all the meetings and form an ac- 
tive auxiliary of juniors. 

Gustave Maseizik, owner of the 
Maseizik Bakery and program chair- 
man, introduced Joseph Noonan, head 
of the Carol Retail Bake Shop in 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. Noonan spoke 
to the bakers’ sons present on the 
tremendous opportunities of the bak- 
ing industry. “The bakery window 
must show the customer our goods 
and bring in people,” Noonan said. 
“Windows are a tremendous item to 
bring trade into our shops. They 
must be seasonable and alluring,” he 
added. 

Noonan stressed the value of the 
fathers relying more on their sons as 
partners in a fine business requiring 
craftmanship to insure success. He 
complimented Pittsburgh bakers on 
the baking shops he had visited in 
the morning, and the quality mer- 
chandise baked. 

Lawrence McElhaney, Rabold Bak- 
ery, was reported a new member by 
Herman Knell, Knell Bakery, mem- 
bership chairman. 

At the graduation exercises of the 
Vocational Bakers School night class 
in cake decorating on May 29, Paul 
Baker, Jenny Lee Bake Shops, acted 
as chairman. Many outstanding lead- 
ers in education and civics attended 
the event and a lunch was served by 
the Retail Master Bakers Assn., Mr. 
Baker stated. A dinner was served 
after the business session in the bak- 
ing school class rooms. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CURTISS CANDY TO HAVE 
ANOTHER DALLAS PLANT 


CHICAGO—Curtiss Candy Co. has 
completed negotiations for the estab- 
lishment of a $2,250,000 candy and 
food products factory in Dallas, Tex- 
as, that is planned to be one of the 
most modern and complete candy and 
food products plants in the world, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Otto 
Schnering, president. 

The factory will employ,1,200 per- 
sons and is expected to be in produc- 
tion by the spring of 1948. It will 
occupy two biuldings the company 
has purchased at 2nd Ave. and Hick- 
ory St., containing 117,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. The buildings are now 
occupied by the Dr. Pepper Co., which 
will give Curtiss possession upon com- 
pletion of the beverage firm’s new 
home plant in Dallas. 

Curtiss Candy Co. has operated 
four small plants in Dallas since 1940, 
a bakery, potato chip and popcorn 
plant, peanut roasting plant and pea- 
nut cracker plant. These will be con- 
solidated in the new plant, which wil! 
increase the company’s capacity out- 
put in Texas eight-fold, Mr. Schner- 
ing said. Curtiss has three other 
smaller plants in Texas and some of 
these, too, will be merged with the 
Dallas plant. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW YORK NABISCO MEETING 

ROCHESTER—Value of advertis- 
ing was stressed at a meeting here of 
National Biscuit Co. sales managers 
and salesmen in the upstate New 
York territory. H. L. Hagberg, Roch- 
ester branch manager, introduced P. 
R. Geyer, district sales manager, who 
outlined an intensive sales program 
for the company in the territory. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——-~- 


ANNOUNCES NEW LOAF 

MANCHESTER, N. H.— Approxi 
mately 250 employees and guests of 
Cote Bros., Inc., bakers of this city, 
attended a banquet at the Hotel Car- 
penter, at which the concern, head- 
ed by Onil O. Cote, president, an- 
nounced a new loaf of bread “Sun- 
beam.” 
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New Provisions of 
California Bread 
Weight Law Listed 


SACRAMENTO—Provisions of the 
new California law relating to stand- 
and bread loaves, wrappings and 
markings are scheduled to go into 
effect 90 days after adjournment of 
the legislature, according to officials 
of the state’s Bureau of Weights and 
Measures. 

The new law, recently passed by 
the state’s legislature and signed by 
Gov. Earl Warren, is officially known 
as “Chapter 5. Standard Bread Loaf, 
Division 8, Business and Professions 
Code of the State of California.” 

The new regulation stipulates that 
a “standard loaf” of bread shall weigh 
not less than 15 oz. and not more 
than 17 oz. avoirdupois. A “standard 
large loaf” shall weigh not less than 
2212 oz. and not more than 25% oz., 
according to the new law. 

One section of the new law con- 
tains provisions applicable to the 
wording identifying a loaf of bread 
as being a specific “standard.” Ac- 
cording to an interpretation by J. 
E. Brenton, chief of the state’s Bu- 
reau of Weights and Measures, the 
law also requires that there must ap- 
pear on the wrapper a statement or 
declaration of “quantity.” 

“It is the opinion of this office,” 
Mr. Brenton said in an announce- 
ment, “that a baker has_ several 
choices in selecting a ‘statement of 
quantity’ for the purpose of identify- 
ing the ‘amount’ of the bread con- 
tained in the wrapper. The state- 
ment may include the words ‘net 
weight’ or it may include the words 
‘minimum weight.’ Either phrase is 
legal under the provisions of the 
law.” 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KENNETH E. ELDRED HEADS 


EASTERN FEED FEDERATION 


NEW YORK—With what is be- 
lieved to be the largest attendance 
in its history present, the Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants held 
its annual convention in the Hotel 
Commodore here June 9-10. The pro- 
gram was well arranged, with al- 
most equal attention devoted to mer- 
chandising, production, nutrition and 
economic and political conditions as 
they affect the feed industry. 

Directors of the federation were 
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elected, the following being named 
to succeed themselves: 

Kenneth E. Eldred, Bainbridge, 
N. Y.; Louis F. Camp, Walton, 
N. Y.; Allen Busch, Lowville, N. 
Y.; Charles C. Merriman, Potsdam, 
N. Y., and Henry Beatty, Hacketts- 
town, N. J. Scott Gray, Franklin- 
ville, N. Y., was elected to fill the 
unexpired term of his father, James 
H. Gray, deceased. : 

Kenneth E. Eldred was re-elected 
president of the federation at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors imme- 
diately following adjournment of the 
convention. Walter F. Oesterling, 


Butler, Pa., was re-elected vice presi- 


dent and Austin W. Carpenter, Sher- 
burne, N. Y., was renamed secretary, 
treasurer and executive director. 
C. Paul Ward, Candor, N. Y., a mem- 
ber of the board, was appointed to 
the executive committee. 

GREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEBRASKA MILLING MEN 
SEE NEW GRAIN BOXCARS 


OMAHA—The Burlington Railroad 
took a group of Omaha grain and 
milling executives through the rail- 
road shops at Havelock, Neb., June 
24, to give the grain men a view of 
the railroad’s manufacture of 2,000 
new grain boxcars. The cars are be- 





ithin Easy Reach 


There’s a very definite reason why WYTASE is such a favorite among 
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ing turned out at the rate of 18 a 
day. 

Among those making the trip were 
F. C. Bell, president of the Bell Sage 
Irons Grain Co; W. T. Burns, presi- 
dent of the Burns Grain Co; W. J. 
Coad, president of Omar, Inc; R. S. 
Dickinson, president of Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills; A. McKinley, 
president of the Omaha Elevator 
Co; R. E. Miller, vice president of 
the Updike Grain Corp.; J. C. Oertel, 
manager of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co.; J. L. Welsh, president of Butler- 
Welsh Grain Co., and J. H. Wright, 
president of the Nebraska-Iowa 
Grain Co. 





so many bakery experts . . . It helps to build those quality characteristics 


of whiter bread, plus satisfying flavor that consumers prefer. 


And the man in the front office who watches the sales records and 


sets the policies is vitally interested in the public’s opinion of his bread, 


because a favorable opinion spells success. 
Another reason why WYTASE is so popular is because it’s so easy 


to use. Just add it dry to the mixer. Only 1% is needed. 
Let us show you how WYTASE improves your bread. 
WYTASE in your bread today means better bread 


sales tomorrow. 


J.R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 





eset DOUGH WHITENER 

WYTASE is the registered trade mork of 
Yhe J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Maintenance of Favorable Exchange 
Balance of Interest to Canadians 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager Canadian Branch, 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO, ONT.—Canada is tak- 
ing. a serious interest in the special 
study of the United States depart- 
ment of commerce as to the rates of 
exchange on American, British and 
Canadian currency. In spite of all 
efforts to maintain present levels, 
U. S. dollars become increasingly 
scarce. 

Britain has to conserve her dol- 
lars in order to keep the traffic in 
commodities moving. The U. S. loan 
which followed the close of the war 
is being rapidly used with no very 
clear sign that it will be replaced by 
purchases of British goods and serv- 
ices in sufficient amounts to relieve 
the shortage of dollars in U. K. Can- 
ada’s share in this picture is relieved 
by purchases of British goods which 
takes some of the strain off the 
pound. 

When the U. S. made her postwar 
loan to Britain to relieve the ex- 
change situation, Canada made a 
similar loan though, of course, the 
amount was smaller. On the strength 
of this arrangement Canadian sales 
of wheat, flour and other foodstuffs 
to the U. K. have been kept on an 
even keel so far as this year is con- 
cerned. There is, however, a greater 
strain on Canadian income of Ameri- 
can dollars since this country is al- 
ways a heavy purchaser of raw 
materials and manufactured goods 
over there. 

All three of these countries are 
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Prices Set on Grain 
Shipped to East 


From Western Canada 


WINNIPEG—To maintain reason- 
able price levels in the sale of bagged 
western feed grain and feed screen- 
ings when sold in eastern Canada, 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
has established specific prices which 
western shippers may charge to cover 
costs of grinding, handling and other 
processing. These are based on the 
Fort William bulk price in store, as 
set by ‘the Canadian Wheat Board, 
and became effective June 20. 

It was explained that very few 
western shippers have had _ estab- 
lished basic period mark-ups to cov- 
er their costs of grinding, handling, 
etc., and in recent months the pres- 
sure for feed supplies in the East has 
been such that there has been a 
steady increase in price. 

Board officials point out that the 
normal movement of western feed 
grain to eastern dealers is in bulk, 
with grinding or other processing be- 
ing done at or near the point of con- 
sumption. However, for some time 
eastern dealers have been unable to 
secure sufficient bulk feed grain by 


anxious to smooth the way and in- 
crease the volume of their trade with 
one another. Unless they do this 
there will be a breakdown in their 
plans for relief of currency difficulties. 
Washington and Ottawa are fully 
aware of the danger that lies in this 
currency exchange problem and both 
are doing everything they can to re- 
lieve the pressure on Britain. Nor is 
this due to any consideration of a 
sentimental kind. They realize what 
will happen if Britain should have to 
lessen the volume of her purchases 
in wheat, flour and other Canadian 
products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JUBILEE OF SCOTTISH 
BAKERY CELEBRATED 


LONDON—For 56 years the bak- 
ery firm of John McMillan has been 
doing business in Paisley, Scotland. 
The firm, started in 1891, completed 
its jubilee in 1941, but only a few 
weeks ago were they able to cele- 
brate the occasion by entertaining 
their staff and friends to dinner 
at a Paisley restaurant. 

The host, John McMillan, recently 
elected president of the Scottish As- 
sociation of Master Bakers, for the 
year 1947-48, in replying to the toast 
of “The firm of John McMillan,” 
proposed by Sam J. Duncan (Stew- 
art & Co., Glasgow), recalled the in- 








ception of the business by his father : 


and mother in a small way, then the 
opening of several branch shops and 
the eventual acquirement, 12 years 
ago, of the present Gleniffer Bakery 
in Paisley. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


rail but have experienced no difficul- 
ty in obtaining bagged or ground 
grain at prices out of proportion to 
the bulk grain prices. 

As a further step in keeping the 
cost of bagged whole or ground grain 
at a reasonable level to the ultimate 
user, eastern wholesalers are being 
limited in the mark-up they are al- 
lowed. 
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BULK LAKE FREIGHT RATES 
APPROXIMATELY 25% HIGHER 


WINNIPEG.—AIl bulk cargo lake 
freight rates increased roughly 25% 
since the opening of navigation this 
spring. Maximum rates on grain 
shipped in bulk in Canadian waters 
are fixed by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada, but the rate 
has been. below the maximum figure 
by roughly 25% since lake freight 
rates were frozen in 1942. 

Shippers ‘state that the increase is 
based on higher costs, and point to 
the fact that wages for crews on 
lake boats are up about 100% since 
1942, with other costs up according- 
ly. The approximate comparative 
rates for grain from Canadian. lake- 
head ports to lower lake and St. Law- 





rence ports for 1942 and the present 
time, respectively, are as follows: 
Georgian Bay ports, 3%¢ in 1942, 4¢ 
in 1947; Port Colbourne, 4¢, 5¢; To- 
ronto, 5¢, 5144¢; Prescott, 5¢, 6¢, and 
Montreal, 8¢, 10¢. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


340,100,000 Bu. 
Wheat and Flour 
Shipped by Canada 


TORONTO—A total of 340,100,000 
bu. wheat and flour were shipped. by 
Canada to the world at large during 
the crop year ended July 31, 1946, ac- 
cording to a Canadian Wheat Board 
report tabled recently in the House 
of Commons by J. A. MacKinnon, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 

The bulk of the shipments, which 








- included the last of the dominion’s 


wartime reserve of wheat, went to 
Britain, which received 123,635,- 
506 bu. wheat and 28,000,000 bu. flour. 
A very substantial volume of Cana- 
dian flour was purchased by UNRRA 
for export to needy countries. The 
over-all shipments reduced the do- 
minion’s reserve stocks to 69,900,000 
bu., lowest since 1937 and a big drop 
from the carry-over of 258,000,000 at 
the end of the preceding crop year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEED GRAIN SHORTAGE 
DISCUSSED IN VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER, B. C. — The cur- 
rent critical shortage of such feed 
grains as oats and barley in British 
Columbia, creating a serious situation 
in the $15 million poultry industry, 
was the subject of a special meeting 
here recently by the British Columbia 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. The meet- 
ing was held-in conjunction with the 
annual conference and took place at 
the University of British Columbia, 
being attended by members of the in- 
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dustry as well as government offi- 
cials. 

Members of the association said 
that oats are being drained out of 
the prairie territory usually supply- 
ing British Columbia and are being 
shipped to eastern buyers. It was fur- 
ther stated that Ontario buyers are 
paying prices in excess of their nor- 
mal buying basis, purchasing on the 
basis of Vancouver export freight, 
which is not normal. 

This means that if British Colum- 
bia has to pay that price, it will 
amount to more than 2%¢ a bu. 
more than the authorized ceilings 
prevailing under the administrators’ 
orders, the members said. 

The Hon. Frank Putman, Minister 
of Agriculture, British Columbia, ad- 
dressed the feed. meeting here on 
“Feeds and Foods,” emphasizing the 
plight of war-torn nations, the des- 
perate need of food as an instrument 
of -peace, the part played by feed 
manufacturers in aiding local and in- 
ternational production and the nec- 
essity of increased publicity on pro- 
gressive farming operations. 

The minister said there should be 
an increase of 50% in farm produc- 
tion in British Columbia in the next 
10 years. ‘ 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


9 MILLION BUSHELS WHEAT, 
FLOUR EXPORTED IN WEEK 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled roughly 9 million bu., with 
slightly more than 5 million bu. in 
the form of wheat only. Of the bulk 
total, the United Kingdom took 4,- 
700,000 bu. wheat and 700,000 bu. 
flour. Other countries took roughly 
350,000 bu. wheat, while the remain- 
der was in the form of flour. 











———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JUTE BAG SHORTAGE 


TORONTO — It is reported from 
Ottawa that the jute bag shortage 
will continue for some time as it is 
not expected that the output of Cal- 
cutta mills will show any improve- 
ment for the next six months at least. 
Lack of efficiency of the individual 
mill worker and shortage of mill la- 
bor are contributing factors. Also, 
as inflation is running rampant in 
India, a speculative element in that 
country is holding stocks in antici- 
pation of necessitous buying. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Scottish Master Bakers’ Association 


Elects John McMillan New President 


LONDON — The Scottish Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers held its 56th 
annual conference at Aberdeen June 
2-4. 

A guest of honor at the conference 
was Dr. J. B. M. Coppock, the new 
director of research of the British 
Baking Industries Research Associa- 
tion. At the second business session 
of the conference on June 5, Mr. 
Coppock gave an outline of the plans 
of the research association. He said 
it was intended to establish an insti- 
tute in the vicinity of London with 
all of the scientific equipment neces- 
sary to deal with the problems asso- 
ciated with the baking industry and 
he appealed for the £12,000 ($60,000) 
fund which must be raised to earn 
the government grant of £7,000 ($35,- 
000). 

John McMillan, Paisley, was elect- 
ed as president for the year 1947-48 
and presided at the two business ses- 
sions of the conference. The new vice 


president is John D. Robertson, Glas- 
gow. J. H. Macadam, editor of the 
British Baker, was reappointed edi- 
tor of the association’s year book. 


Past Year Reviewed 


Before the installation of the new 
president, at the first session, the re- 
tiring president ex-Baillie Andrew 
Wallace (Dundee) said his year in 
office had not been an easy one, start- 
ing as it did with the advent of 
bread rationing and all its difficulties. 
He referred, in particular, to the 
great change which had come to the 
baking trade of Scotland that week. 
From June 2, no man is to be em- 
ployed on continuous night work. Any 
worker starting before 5 a.m. must 
only do so for 26 weeks in the year 
and he must alternate every three 
weeks. This change had been brought 
about by national agreement. 

James M. Brown, general secretary 
of the association, presented the ex- 
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ecutive committee’s report for the 
ar. In this reference was made to 

the falling off in the standard of 

workmanship within the industry. 

Referring to the future of the in- 
dustry the report stated that the co- 
nomic horizon confronting the whole 
community was “dark and heavy with 
foreboding.” 

Matters that came up for discussion 
during the conference were the work- 
ing of the bread rationing scheme and 
the new system of night work. It was 
stated that by introducing the alter- 
nating shift system of night work, 
which had been approved by the op- 
eratives’ representatives, the associa- 
tion was working for changed condi- 
tions in the trade which they could 
see coming. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BRITISH MILL ENGINEER 
TO VISIT UNITED STATES 


LONDON—J. F. Lockwood, tech- 
nical director of Henry Simon, Ltd., 
milling engineer and machinery 
manufacturing company, started 
on a trip to the U. S. and Canada 
June 25. His itinerary will include 
stops at New York, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Oklahoma City, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Winnipeg and Montreal. 
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SPRING WHEAT PLANTED 
TO REPLACE FALL CROP 


TORONTO—tTens of thousands of 
acres which were planted to winter 
wheat in southern Alberta last au- 
tumn are now growing crops of spring 
wheat, farmers having replanted the 
fields recently after making discov- 
eries of heavy losses through drown- 
ing of winter wheat. 

The total loss sharply reduced the 
acreage remaining in winter wheat, 
which, until the losses occurred, was 
the largest in winter wheat in south- 
ern Alberta for more than 25 years. 

The heaviest losses were found in 
regions where the spring’s sudden 
thaw of the record winter snowfall 
inundated fields with run-off water 
several feet deep. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STOCKS ABOVE YEAR AGO 

TORONTO, ONT. — A Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics report indicates 
that Canadian wheat stocks in store 
or in transit in North America week 
ended June 5, 1947, were 77,248,154 
bus., compared with 59,866,405 for 
the same date a year ago. Total 
quantities of wheat delivered from 
farms in western Canada during the 
week ended June 5, 1947 were 6,358,- 
318 bus. and for the period Aug. 1, 
1946, to June 5, 1947, 295,257,407 bus. 


————“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


TORONTO ELEVATOR HAS 
NEW PROPERTY PLANS 


TORONTO—A million-dollar bond 
issue is being sold by Toronto Ele- 
vators, Ltd., to finance property in- 
creases and plant developments, in- 
cluding a modern expeller mill for 
the processing of flax and soybeans. 
The company has enlarged its 
branches at Chatham and elsewhere 
in Ontario. 

The elevator firm showed a further 
increase in its earnings in a state- 
ment for the nine months ending 
With April. Profits in that period af- 
ter all charges amounted to $398,758. 
Previous profits for the entire year 
ended on July 31, 1946, were $325,138. 

rating profits for the nine months 
of the current year were $1,027,512 
a8 against $1,006,847, in the previous 
months. Depreciation, interest and 
€s account for the difference be- 
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tween net and gross earnings in the 
current year. Current total assets are 
$7,438,386, including $549,183 in cash. 
Income‘ and. excess profit taxes 
amount to $459,267 for the nine 
months of this year, against $489,000 
for the preceding full year. 

The bond issue is rated at 3%4%, 
is a first mortgage sinking fund se- 
curity, selling at $102.50. The due 
date is Feb. 1, 1966. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
SLICING BAN PROTESTED 


TORONTO — The city council of 
Windsor, Ont., has voted to petition 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 








to repeal the order prohibiting the 
sale of sliced bread, according to a 
recent report. : 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 


VANCOUVER, B. C. — Ron G. 
Jeboult, Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, was elected president of 
the baking industry and allied trades 
organization here recently. George A. 
Jones, Standard Brands, Ltd., Van- 
couver, was elected vice president. 
Directors are E. D. Copas, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.; L. M. Hatt, 
British Canadian Importers (Van- 
couver), Ltd.; Alec C. Rae, Robin 
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Flour Mills, Ltd.; J. Boucher, K. J. 
Preiswerck, Ltd.; L. S. Carr, Buck- 
erfield’s Ltd., and J. M. Rose, Kirk- 
land and Rose. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
GOLF AT VANCOUVER 
VANCOUVER, B. C.—Members of 
the baking and allied industries in 
Vancouver, B. C., have resumed their 
golf games. The first game of the 
season was played recently at the 
Fraser View Golf Course, when ap- 
proximately 50 participated. Fol- 
lowing the game dinner was served 
in the club house with George A. 
Jones, Standard Brands, Ltd., acting 
as master of ceremonies. 








At present costs of bread ingredients it 


Is more economical than ever before to use 












try this formula!— 


per pound 


baked bread. 





If you like to work with figures, 


Let MP = price of dry milk 
solids in cents per pound 


and DC = dough cost in cents 


Then, (MP — 2 x DC) x 3.65 = 
cost of using 6% nonfat dry 
milk solids per 100 lbs. of 




























at least 6 percent Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 












Add the double-barrelled advantages 





of improved nutrition and appetite ap- 






peal and you have every reason for 







using generous amounts of nonfat milk 





solids in your bread and rolls. 






















AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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KANSAS 


Quality is the first rule in 
the production of SUNNY 
KANSAS . . . right from 


the first step which is good 


wheat selection. That's why 


you can rely on SUNNY 
KANSAS all the time. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000. Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 











“CRE 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


AsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 














SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone, 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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American Institute of Baking 
_ Graduates 72 in 50th Class 


CHICAGO—“You have a responsi- 
bility to meet the food needs of man- 
kind,” Dr. Franklin Bing, director of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
told the members of the 50th gradu- 
ating class of the institute at gradu- 
ating exercises June 7. 

The 72 members of this class re- 
ceived their diplomas from L. E. 
Caster, president of the institute, in 
the traditional school ceremonies, 
held this year in the auditorium of 
the People’s Gas Light & Coke Co. 
This is the third postwar class to 
complete the course at the institute. 

Alumni greetings were extended 
to the class by Lloyd R. Merrill, 
president of the AIB School of Bak- 
ing Alumni Assn., who congratulated 
the graduates in having chosen bak- 
ing as their life work. 

“You should be proud to be bak- 
ers,” he told the class, “since baking 
ranks tops among the country’s in- 
dustries. You should be proud, too, 
to be alumni of the American Insti- 
tute School of Baking, which is the 
country’s outstanding school of its 
kind.” 

Award Winner 

Glen A. Mahan of Bedford, Ind., 
won the C. B. Morison Memorial 
Award, a collection of books on the 


. baking industry awarded to the mem- 


ber of each class who makes the 
greatest progress during the course. 
John E. Morrill, member of the award 
committee, presented the books to 
Mr. Mahan and in his brief remarks 





accompanying the presentation told 
of the contribution of the late Dean 
Morison to the school, the institute 
and the industry. 

The commencement address was 
given by C. P. Binner, president of the 
American Bakers Assn. He talked of 
the place of the baking industry in 
our economy, stressing its impor- 
tance as the second largest of all food 
industries in dollar volume, and sev- 
enth among all industries of the coun- 
try. He discussed the plan and pur- 
pose of the industry’s promotion pro- 
gram, telling that its purpose is to 
“sell more bakery products and to 
raise the sights of the American pub- 
lic toward our industry.” 

Farewells to the class were given 
by William Prouty, assistant princi- 
pal; Byon Norton, Charles Ulie, Gor- 
don Craft, Anthony Sgro and Sylves- 
ter Zenner. Each expressed pleasure 
in the class interest in its work, and 
wished the individuals success in the 
industry. 

President Caster, in presenting the 
certificates, advised the graduates to 
“use the golden rule in dealing with 
your employees, and be tolerant in 
meeting difficult and demanding situ- 
ations.” 

Quality Stressed 

Mr. Caster talked also of the need 
for high quality standards in the 
production of bakery products, em- 
phasizing the necessity of using qual- 
ity ingredients as well as skill in the 


AWARD WINNER—Glen A. Mahan (left) of Bedford, Ind., a member 
of the recently graduated 50th class of the American Institute School of 
Baking, won the CO. B. Morison Memorial Award, a collection of books 
on the baking industry awarded to the member of each AIB class who 
makes the greatest progress during the course. He is shown above in- 
specting the bookplate of one of the books composing the collection as 
John E. Morrill, member of the award committee, makes the presentation. 
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production of the goods offered to the 
blic. ; 
P William Walmsley, principal of the 


school, in a final talk to the class, re- 


emphasized the importance of pains- 
taking care in-all bakery practices, 
and urged the men to make their 
work outstanding. 

Class officers, President William L. 
Wolf of Baton Rouge, La., and sec- 
retary-treasurer Ralph G. Y. Nor- 
mand of Manchester, N. H., greeted 
the commencement guests and of- 
fered the school and the alumni asso- 
ciation the continued interest and co- 
operation of the class. 

CWO James F. Elliott, USMC, a 
member of the class presented the 
class gift, a sizable check, to Mr. 
Walmsley to purchase a gift for the 


school. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


USDA Labor Guide 
to Bring Worker 
and Farm Together 


Migratory farm laborers, coming to 
help harvest the varied crops of the 
lake states, Iowa, Missouri, the Ohio 
Valley and southward to the Gulf of 
of Mexico, can travel this year by a 
farm labor timetable prepared by the 
Extension Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, to bring man and sea- 
sonal job together with the least ex- 
pense and loss of time, the service re- 
ports. Central information stations 
are maintained along main highways 
in the 14 cooperating states in the 
region. County agents’ offices in near- 
ly every county exchange local infor- 
mation about crops and jobs. This 
information is intended to be relayed 
promptly to central offices and the 
highway stations. 

The pocket guides, or timetables, 
contains maps showing the harvest 
areas, the principal roads, the in- 
formation offices and a calendar of 
crops for each state. The seasonal 
worker can plan his movements to 
points of need with reasonable ac- 
curacy. Thousands of seasonal work- 
ers help with the great complex of 
crops in the region throughout the 





long season, but there is no need for 


widespread haphazard movement of 
workers, USDA officials said. 

There is no generally distinct pat- 
tern of migration of farm workers 
in this region. Sources of seasonal 
labor are found in every state, and 
distances between jobs in gathering 
the maturing crops are usually less 
here than in the West. Spanish- 
speaking workers from Texas, how- 
ever, often migrate in large numbers 
to the sugar beet producing areas: 
Southern Negroes do not go north in 
large numbers, though some thou- 


ssands move from job to job in the 


cotton states. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKED PRODUCT OUTPUT 
DOWN IN PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA — The monthly 
business survey of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia discloses 
& declining trend in production of 
bread and bakery products in this 
area, 

Its output index, which uses 1923- 
25 as 100, shows that the baked 
goods component declined to 112 dur- 
ing April, as compared with 115 in 
the previous month and with 120 a 
year earlier. 

Employement is also slipping off, 
the bank says, with its May, 1947, 
index on bakery products holding at 
115, a 5% dip from April and a 3% 
decline from May, 1946. Payrolls 
Were holding unchanged from the 
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previous month, however, although 
registering an 11% advance over a 
year ago. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 
MEET IN VIRGINIA BEACH 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA.—The Po- 
tomac States Bakers Assn. and the 
Bakers Club of Baltimore held their 
summer outing and golf tournament 
here June 8-11. Lewis C. Graeves, 
president of the association, and Lou 
A. Schillinger organized the dinners 
and cocktail parties. 

In the golf tournament at the 








Princess Anne Country Club, W. 
Rufus Caskey won the bakers’ tour- 
nament with a low total of 98, while 
Cy Slocum topped the allied trades 
flight with an 84. Other golf winners 


‘were John Creager, Joseph Lee, Wil- 


liam Decker, Alfred Doerer, Herbert 
Johnson, Miles Decker, Carl Haus- 
wald, Sr., Ray Sullivan, A. A. Clarke, 
M. D. Smith, Al Alderman, Emmett 
Gary, Hugh Evans, Claude Bollinger, 
Charles Cowan and Harold Muller- 
Thym. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELECTED TO BOARD 


NEW YORK — Directors of the 
Corn Products Refining Co., here, re- 
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cently elected Dr. Ernest W. Reid, 
vice president in charge of the chem- 
ical division, as a member of the 
board. 
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FLOUR MILL APPOINTS 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


KANSAS CITY—Harry Hungate, 
of Tampa, Fla., has been appointed 
special representative in portions of 
southern territory for the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, Gor- 
don B. Wood, vice president and sales 
manager, has announced. Mr. Hun- 
gate has had wide experience in flour 
sales work. 
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It’s a potent one-word SALES MAKER! 


Your customers, the housewives and mothers 
of 1947,.are influenced by the nutritional 
value of the foods they buy. They consider 
vitamins of -great importance. The words: 
“Vitamin Enriched” on your label tell them 
that they are making a wise purchase. 


You know that it pays to give your retail 
customers additional food values for greater 
health. By doing this you have boosted 
your sales. Enrichment has made more 
people buy more bread and more wheat 


cereal products. 


Maintain your competitive position. Fea- 


ture that sales-helping word “ENRICHED” 
prominently on your packages. 








MEMO TO MILLERS: 


Make your enrichment complete by in- 
cluding all your brands of family flour, 
farina, corn meal and corn grits. And 
be sure that the enriching premix you 
use contains ‘Roche’ vitamins. 








‘ a 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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HEAD NEW ASSOCIATION—New officers of the South- 
west Border States Bakers Association are shown above, 
the group was recently formed at an El Paso convention 
sponsored by the New Mexico Bakers Association and 
attended by delegates from New Mexico, Arizona and 
west Texas. Left to right, they are: Fremont Kutnewsky, 
Hogan, 


secretary, Albuquerque, A. T. 


treasurer, Al- 


buquerque; Jack Howard, president of the New Mexico 
Bakers Association, and manager of the Rainbo Baking 
Co., Albuquerque; Gene Craig, president, Mead’s Bakery, 
El Paso; John Bingham, district governor, Mead’s Bak- 
ery, El Paso, and E. P. Mead; district governor, Mead 
Baking Co., Abilene. 
was held May 17-18. 


The first convention of the group 





Delay Seen in Wheat Agreement; 
Action Unlikely This Crop Year 


WASHINGTON — A long-term in- 
ternational agreement to stabilize the 
world’s supply and price of wheat 
would not be likely for at least a 
year, according to a recent state- 
ment by L. A. Wheeler, chairman of 
the International Wheat Council. 

Mr. Wheeler, who is also director 
of the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the USDA, said that a 
tentative agreement reached in Lon- 
don had set this July 1 as the effec- 
tive date. U.S. representatives in- 
formed the council that congressional 
action on the proposal was not pos- 
sible by that date. 

The director emphasized that the 
countries taking part in the London 
conference are not all in accord on 
several points in the agreement. One 
point is the range of prices that 
would be allowed to prevail in world 
markets. It was suggested at Lon- 
don that the range be such as to 
assure American farmers a minimum 
of $1 bu. and a maximum of $1.85, 
he said. 

The U.S. has suggested that the 
council renew consideration of points 
still in disagreement soon after Jan. 
1, with a view to bringing about an 
accord on next year’s crop. 

Mr. Wheeler also announced that 
the council membership has been 
increased from 13 to 24 governments, 
and issued the following report: 

1. The council’s membership was 
expanded to 24 governments by the 
agreements of 11 countries to join, 
as follows: Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Dominican Republic, Greece, Ireland, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Peru, Poland, 
Portugal and Uruguay. The 13 coun- 
tries previously members of the coun- 
cil are Argentina, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Denmark, 
France, India, Italy, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Egypt and Iran were repre- 
sented at the special meeting by 
observers. 

2. Representatives of the various 
council member governments stated 
the positions of their governments 
with respect to the draft agreement 
drawn up by the International Wheat 
Conference in London, April-May, 
1947. In most cases, their present 
position is the same as at London. 
Therefore, there remains at this time 
a Jack of unanimity on such points as 


the duration of the proposed agree- 
ment, and the range of prices. 

3. The representative of the United 
States indicated that while his gov- 
ernment agrees with the general line 
of the London draft, it would not be 
possible in any case to make an 
agreement effective on the part of 
the United States by July 1, which 
was the first date provided in the 
London draft, because there is in- 
sufficient time for Congress to con- 
sider the question. He therefore sug- 
gested that serious consideration be 
given soon after Jan. 1, 1948, to the 
question of an international wheat 
agreement, with a view to bringing 
such an agreement into effect for the 
following crop year. 

4. The council agreed that the 
chairman should keep in touch with 
the various governments, with refer- 


ence to this United States proposal, 
and authorized the chairman, if it 
appears possible to make progress, 
to call a meeting of the council be- 
tween September and November, 
1947, to consider what action might 
be taken in January, 1948. 
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COMMITTEE WILL ADVISE 
ON MILL MODERNIZATION 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A com- 
mittee of five members of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers will 
meet members of the staff of the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, July 10 and 11 to make 
recommendations regarding modern- 
ization of the department’s 130-sack 
flour mill. 

Members of the committee include 
R. K. Durham, chairman of the AOM 
research committee and director of 
the technical service department, 
Millers National Federation; Donald 
S. Eber, executive secretary of the 
AOM, Kansas City, and formerly su- 








Feed Grain Advisory Committee 
Studies Conservation Problem 


WASHINGTON—The Feed Grain 
Industry Advisory Commitee of the 
USDA under the Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946 in its report fol- 
lowing a two-day session here tele- 
scoped a 90-page prospectus present- 
ed to it by USDA officials into a 12- 
page recommendation, it was re- 
vealed after the close of the meet- 
ing here. 

According to a listening post close 
to the committee, the report told the 
USDA that first consideration should 
be given to the conservation of range 
and the promotion of pasture, which 
are seen as basic requirements of 
feeders. 

The importance of the production 
problems for feed grains and the 
storage of these commodities was 
noted for research attention by the 
industry group. 

In regard to formula feeds the com- 
mittee stressed the need for empha- 
sis in research on means of improv- 
ing quality and lowering the costs 
of processing, transporting and ware- 
housing as far as the small manufac- 
turer and small mixer is concerned. 

It has been learned from sources 
with access to the committtee that 


the 90-page document submitted for 
study by the USDA lacked selectivity 
and contained much material for re- 
search which would not be accept- 
able to the feed industry. 

With the filing of the report of 
the committee it is not expected that 
another committee session will be 
convened for several months. 

Members of the Feed Advisory 
Committee present at the meetings 
were: L. E. Bopst, secretary-treasur- 
er of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials, College Park, 
Md.; R. C. Buckels, grower, Strat- 
ford, Texas; Elwood L. Chase, Coop- 
erative G.L.F. Mills, Inc., Buffalo; 
E. G. Cherbonnier, feed industry con- 
sultant, St. Louis; H. Clarence Eales, 
assistant general manager of the 
Poultry Producers of Central Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco; Fred J. Lud- 
wig, grower, and director, Farmers 
Trading Co., Laurens, Iowa; Floyd 
E. Mundell, grower, Cozad, Neb.; 
Harold L. Peet, dairyman, Pike, N. 
Y.; Martin L. Salm, grower, Chilton, 
Wis.; Charles Schmitt, grower, Bea- 
son, Ill.; R. C. Woodworth, assistant 
to the president, Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 
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perintendent of the Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., plant at Spokane, 
Wash.; T. S. Abels, superintendent, 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina; Dee Mc- 
Quillen, superintendent, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, and Carl W. Grier, 
divisional manufacturing superintend- 
ent, General Mills, Inc., Chicago. 

The Millers National Federation 
recently made a grant of $5,000 to 
supplement a $10,000 appropriation 
which had been made by the Kansas 
legislature for purchasing machinery 
and equipment to modernize the de- 
partment’s flour mill. The committee 
of milling operatives will analyze the 
mill and make recommendations for 
the expenditure of the $15,000 now 
available, keeping in mind the two 
principal uses of the mill: training 
of milling technologists and conduct- 
ing of researches in miling technol- 
ogy. 
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Wells 0. Wheeler 
Named to Head 
Oregon Bakers 


PORTLAND, ORE.— Election of 
officers was the main order of busi- 
ness at the Oregon Bakers Assn. 
meeting here June 18. Picked to head 
the organization the next 12 months 
are Wells O. Wheeler, Sugar Crest 
Doughnut Co., president; Dick S. Rob- 
inson, Rose City Pies, secretary, and 
Fred Schoenlen, Bakery Service Co., 
treasurer. 

Vice president for the year are 
Basil T. Williams, Williams Bakery, 
Eugene, Ore.; James H. Kelley, But- 
ternut Bakery, Astoria, Ore.; Fred 
Hoagland, Fluhrer’s Bakery, Klamath 
Falls, Ore., and Grover Hillman, 
Cherry City Bakery, Salem, Ore. 
Gene Crawford is manager for the 
Oregon Bakers Assn., with headquar- 
ters at 139 S.E. Taylor, Portland. 

Association meetings are held every 
Wednesday by the executive commit- 
tee, made up of representatives elect- 
ed by each branch of the industry. 
This committee carried over from last 
year. The third Wednesday of each 
month is designated the principal 
meeting, and is the one bakers 
throughout Oregon try to attend, al- 
though all meetings are open to 
everyone. All meetings are held at 
Lloyd’s Clubhouse, Portland. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE = 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
SCIENTISTS WIN- AWARDS 


ST. LOUIS—tThree industrial sci- 
entists in the employ of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. have been award-\ 
ed leaves of absence at full salary 
for an academic year of study at 
universities of their choice, officials 
of the company have announced. 

The announcement of the awards, 
which embrace the school year 1947- 
48, was the second step in an annual 
Monsanto program which will enable 
a group of scientists to renew their 
studies and to establish close co-oper- 
ation between industry and univer- 
sity laboratories. 

The program, a new move in 
American industry, was inaugurated 
last year when four Monsanto sci- 
entists received awards. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
REGIONAL HEADS MEET 
MINNEAPOLIS — Regional heads 
of the newly created grocery prod- 
ucts division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
opened a 4-day meeting here recent- 
ly, the first held under the new di- 
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yisional set-up, P. S. Gerot, divisional 
president announced. The purpose of 
the meeting was to review progress 
in the past year and discuss distribu- 
tion plans. Those attending were John 
T Jones, Los Angeles, Globe Mills; 
Maurice Edelstein, Buffalo, eastern 
region; Richard Painter, New York, 
seaboard region; A. W. Kirkeeide, 
Chicago, central region; John Di- 
neen, Jr., Chicago, assistant central 
region manager; P. E. O’Brien, Kan- 
sas City, southwest regions; R. S. 
Clayton, Atlanta, southeast region, 
and W. C. Harris, Memphis, south 
central region. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Parity Index Shows 
First Decline 
in Eight Months 


WASHINGTON—The parity index 
(prices paid by farmers, including in- 
terest and taxes) showed a decline 
May 15 for the first time in eight 
months. The index stood at 229 on 
that date, compared with 230 a 
month earlier. At the same time the 
index of prices received by farmers 
dropped from 276 to 272, making the 
parity ratio, average relation of 
prices received to parity, decline 
slightly. 

The downturn in the parity index 
resulted from lower prices for feed, 
food, household supplies and seed. On 
May 15, farmers’ living and produc- 
tion costs, including interest and 
taxes, were 24% above a year earlier. 
Except for minor upturns for wheat 
millfeeds and oats, lower prices were 
reported for all major feeds, includ- 
ing hay, corn and corn products, 
mixed dairy feeds, vegetable proteins 
and tankage. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reported the following U. S. 
farm prices of various commodities 
May 15, with comparisons: ~ 








May April May 1947 

15, 15, 15, %of 

1947 1947 1946 parity 

Wheat, bu. .....$2.39 $2.40 $1.70 118 

re, Wo cedeces 1.59 1,63 1.35 108 

mes, WR ss i .888 -875 -795 97 

Barley, bu. ..... 1.42 1.46 ~22 eon 
re, Wo a-sdcs ove. 2.45 2.47 1.92 
Ret, WE kev ss 6.01 7.24 2.91 


Grain sorgh., cwt* 2.72 2.70 2.54 98 


Hogs, cwt.. ...... 22.90 23.30 14.30 138 
Cattle, cwt. ..... 18.60 18.30 13.70 160 
Soybeans, bu. ... 3.01 3.62 2.16 137 
Veal calves, cwt..20.10 19.60 14.40 130 
Lambs, cwt. ..... 19.80 19.60 14.10 147 
Sheep, cwt. ..... 8.78 8.55 7.06 ee 
Eggs, doz. ...... -407 -408 328 96 
Butterfat, lb .... .631 -685 513 111 
Chickens, Ib, .... .279 277 -253 107 
PRY, COME ice veces 16.80 17.20 14.80 62 
Cotton, Ib. ...... 3350 .3220 .2409 119 
Cottonseed, ton .83.70 88.00 49.60 

Potatoes, bu. :... 1.53 1.47 1.39 91 
mel, AG a in .39 -402 425 93 
Corn-hog ratio .14.4 14.9 10.6 
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POLYAMIDE RESIN FROM 
SOYBEAN OIL PRODUCED 


MINNEAPOLIS — The production 
of polyamide resin from soybean oil 
has begun in the chemical division 
of General Mills, Inc., here, according 
to an announcement by Whitney East- 
man, president of the division. 

Polyamide resin is used as a mois- 
ture-vapor proof sealer and as a coat- 
ing surface on paper, foil and other 
Sheet materials. It produces a tough 
Seal generally stronger than the ma- 
terial to which it is applied. 

The resins seal at lower tempera- 
tures than required for other heat 
Seal coatings. ‘The General Mills 
Plant has a capacity of 100,000 Ib., 
and three types of resin will be mar- 
keted in solid form. 

Four years’ research and pilot plant 
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BOSTON BAKERS MAKE MERRY—It was a big night 
in Boston when the Master Bakers Assn. had its big 
spring frolic recently. Top ranking event of the evening 
came when sober-minded business men became stooges 
for a pair of comics. The “perfect foils” for the peak 


in hilarity are shown above, left to right: 
terworth of the Middleby Co.; Roger Sherman, also of 
the Middleby Co.; Albert Prehl of Clara Pastries, Somer- 
ville; Cliff Johnson of the H. A. Johnson Co. and Walter 
Hahn of Hahn’s Bakery, Cambridge. 


Willis But- 





experiments preceded actual produc- 
tion, Mr. Eastman said. The plant 
began operations with 15 employees, 
including the staff researchers who 
developed the chemical processing 
techniques. 

Mr. Eastman said the products 
would be marketed through division 
sales representatives. Sewall D. An- 
drews, Jr., division vice president, 
heads the sales organization, assisted 
by Almon G. Hovey. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY ADDS PUBLICIST 


MINNEAPOLIS — Mrs. Dorothy 
Muir Mullen, former assistant to the 
publicity and promotion director of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been named as news as- 
sistant by V. R. West, director of 
public relations, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Wiley Maloney is assistant director 
of public relations in the department 
and Janet Nicholson is educational 
director. 





Feed Men Can Control Some of 
Factors Influencing Business 


MILWAUKEE—tThere are. uncer- 
tainties in the world political and eco- 
nomic situation which cannot be con- 
trolled by individuals or groups of 
business men, but which will have 
an important effect on the food and 
feed industries. There are other fac- 
tors that will influence volume and 
profits in the feed business that can 
be controlled in varying degrees, and 
these desérve the understanding and 
concentration of everyone in the in- 
dustry. 

This, concisely, is the principal 
thought that was presented at the 
22nd annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Retail Feed Association in Mil- 
waukee, June 2-3. In different ways, 
it was brought out by nearly every 
speaker. 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
June 21, June 28, 
1947 1947 1947 
ME EIS inane dh nse ke < o0.0 36 Wabi se 85 Be 35% 29%4 30% 30 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ..............+.. 39 30 31 33 
EE OU oe ieed secede bs ecadeeds 7 3% 3% 3% 
Continental Baking Co. ............-5.0.0s005 203% 13% 14% 14% 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 15% 63% 63% 63% 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd.......... 192 185 188% Ve 
RO SES res era ee 30 ,, 24 25 25 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. .............. 16 "13% 15 15% 
General Baking Co. ............ccsseeecneces 13% 10 104% 10% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ............--. 168 180 180% 
General Foods Corp. ...........55.seeeeeeeee 45% 38% 4012 3914 
Gomeral Mille, Ime. .... cess ccccccccccccuces 51 43 41% 50 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ..............- 131% 12614 127 127% 
General Mills, Inc., 336% Pfd. .............. 22 110 110 115% 
Gont As & Bi TOW COs. icc cece c cece cvecee 109 95%4 97 97% 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd.............. 145 133% 136 135 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York......... 43 34% 38 375% 
pe ee Se Serre ee eee 65% 4314 Sa. 51% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .......-:.eeceeeee 103% 9714 obwe 99% 
National Biscuit Co. .............-6s cee eeees 3414 27 28% 281% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd.............+...+- 87 181 ee 187 
ne BPE TOOTS PEL TERELTEEELLL TEL 31% 21 241% 25% 
Pilisbury Mills, Inc. ...........sseseeeeeeees 7 30% 3494 34% 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ............-.seeee005 361% 25 29% 29% 
Quaker Oats CO, co cccccccccsccvcsvcvsccccves 85 91% 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pid. ........-..0e cece eeceee 170 155 158 155 
Malate Purine Oe. 2.6... eset ence ves swes 105% 102 103% 10314 
Standard Brands, Inc. ...........66:ssseeees 37% 26% 30 2756 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. ........... 101% 97% - 97% 98% 
Sterling, Drag ...... cc cece cece cece ceesnenes 49 35% 401%, 40 
Sterli Drum, 63.00 PIG, 2... ccccecccccscees 104% 102 104 103% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ........-..5-e eee eeeee 5 32% 381%, 38% 
United Biscuit of America ..............-.. 21 19% 19% 19% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants .........---+++: 8% 3 5 414 
Ward Baking Co. .......ceeecceeececeeecnns 19% il 12% 12% 
Ward Ne. Weer ear 106% 99 101 98y%, 
Bid ed 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd..... eas oid 971% 99% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd. 101 115% 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “A” ..........- 28 31% 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ........... 24 25 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pid. ........656-00ee0> 105% 106 


*Chicago stock market. 





The convention, always one of the 
largest in the nation, drew a regis- 
tration of 1,098. This was slightly 
above that of a year ago, although 
total attendance—including those not 
registered—probably was a little 
smaller than in 1946. 

The association re-elected all offi- 
cers. They are: president, Roland C. 
Tesch, Knauf & Tesch Co., Chilton, 
Wis.; vice president, Donald F. Crane, 
E. J. Crane & Sons, Chippewa Falls, 
Wis.; secretary-treasurer, Albert H. 
Lois, A. H. Lois Feed Co., Bassett, 
Wis.; executive secretary, David K. 
Steenbergh, Feed Bag, Milwaukee. 

Directors elected for a three-year 


‘term were Mr. Tesch, Harold Aamodt, 


Rice Lake (Wis.) Roller Mills, and 
H. W. Everson, Stanley, Wis. 

Speakers included the junior sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy; Walter Berger, president, 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; Ron Kennedy, sec- 
retary, Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association, St. Louis; Phil 
Hanna, business editor, Chicago Daily 
News. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POLISH CROPS EXPECTED 
TO EQUAL THOSE OF 1946 


Government sources in Warsaw 
predict that this year’s crop yield in 
Poland will at least equal the 4 mil- 
lion tons of wheat, rye and barley 
harvested in 1946, but said that the 
country will need food imports until 
next year. It was stated that 26 
million acres were sown, compared 
with 17 million in 1946, and the in- 
creased acreage was expected to off- 
set huge losses caused by severe win- 
ter floods and crop pests. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK MILL 25 YEARS OLD 

CLYMER, N. Y.—Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Gravink, owners of the Meyerink 
Milling Co. of Clymer, recently ob- 
served the 25th anniversary of their 
business. An invitation was extend- 
ed to the community and customers 
in their trade paper “The Red Mill” 
and some 400 persons attended. Re- 
freshments and music were on the 
program. Employees of the company 
helped serve. 
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A PICTURE RECORD OF THE 1947 AOM CONVENTION, MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 2-5 


above picture, 








C. E. Robinson, General Mills, Inc., 


sions for a brief conversation. 


Eugene Gehrig, the smiling man in the center of the 

the Qu Oats Co. group for a 
photograph at the Hart-Carter Co. luncheon. The group 
dispersed at the sound of the luncheon bell and the pho- 


San Francisco; 
George Cormack, CX Ranch, Sheridan, Wyo., and Roger 
W. Pratt, Wallace & Tiernan Sales Corp., Kansas City, 








Ss repr 





A. (Bob) Kipp (center) of the Kipp-Kelly Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man., was host to the Canadian members of the 
association at a breakfast. Shown with Mr. Kipp are J. L. 
Chamberlain, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto (left); 
tographer failed to get the names of all men in the group. G. V. Kintzle, Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Earl Wingard, Minneapolis Daily Times reporter (cen- 
ter), shows Herb Paul (right), Minneapolis Star writer, 
how to throw a roll stand in gear as W. H. Woody, Allis- 
Mo., pictured as they paused between convention ses- Chal tative, looks on. The two newspaper- 
men gave the convention nice publicity in their papers. 











Mr. and Mrs. H. 


J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling C 

pictured at the microphone during the Quiz Kids” ses- 
sion of the convention as O. J. Zimmerman, Dewey Rob- 
bins, Carl N. Arnold and Horace G. Kohler, other master- 
minds on the panel of experts, listen attentively. 


The head table at the banquet. Shown in the picture 
are Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Brotherton, Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
S. Eber, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. Bouskill and Mrs. Frank 
M. Schneider. Also at the head table, not in picture, were 
H. Trapp and Mr. and Mrs. D. E. Robbins, 
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‘‘No More Kitchen Police;’’ 


Army 


Revamps Food Service Program 


FT. SHERIDAN, ILL.—Much of 
the talk around the Army camps 
these days is, as always, about “chow” 
and “fatigue duty.” But this time 
there is a new angle. The “GI’s” 
have had some good news. From now 
on, says the high command, a 
mess hall will be called a “dining 
hall,” and what is more it will look 
like one. And, believe it or not, there 
will be no more KP. 

All this is due to the new Food 
Service Program recently instituted 
by the Army with the aim of raising 
mess facilities to the highest stand- 
ards possible. 

Like all wars, World War II 
brought its share of soldiers’ com- 
plaints about Army food, the way it 





‘BAKERY OFFICIALS SAIL 
TO CONFERENCE 


NEW YORK—Almost 100 promi- 
nent industrial, agricultural, labor 
and government figures sailed for 
Stockholm June 20 to represent the 
United States at the Eighth Interna- 
tional Management Congress holding 
its first postwar sessions in the Swed- 
ish capital July 3-8. Well-known 
members of the bakery business who 
sailed aboard the Swedish-American 
liner “Drottningholm” to attend the 
international gathering which last 
met in Washington in 1938 include: 
Bernard Manischewitz, corporation 
secretary of the B. Manischewitz Co., 
N. J., and Lloyd D. Jackson, presi- 
dent and general manager, Jackson’s 
Bakeries, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Can- 
ada. 


was served and cooked, and the peo- 
ple who did the cooking. At the 
close of the war, the Secretary of 
War asked a Food Service Commit- 
tee, headed -by John L. Hennessey, 
chairman of the board of Hotel Stat- 
ler Co., Inc., to prepare an exhaus- 
tive survey of Army food service. 
The new Food Service Program is 
the result. 

Main feature of the new program 
is a personnel plan which will offer 
career opportunities and which - will 
attract and retain within the Army 
men having professional pride and 
ability in food service. It will vir- 
tually abolish the traditional system 
of KP duty under which soldiers with 
no training in food preparation do a 
major share of the work in the unit 
messes. Under the new system, kitch- 
en police details will be performed 
by men who are starting out on a 
career in the Army Food Service. 

A new importance will also be giv- 
en to the preparation of food. Re- 
placing the old Army Cooks’ and 
Bakers’ Schools are six new Army 
Food Service Schools, where prospec- 
tive cooks, bakers and managerial 
personnel will receive a _ training 
equal to the standards of the best 
restaurants and hotel dining rooms. 

Dietary and nutrition research, 
long of importance in the Army, will 
continue to provide new and im- 
proved menus for the postwar GI. 
Liberal servings of fresh meats, vege- 
tables, fruits, dairy products and 
baked goods every day will assure 
not only a balanced diet, but one 
which will be more appetizing than 
ever before. Particular stress will be 


laid upon the adoption of basic foods 
whose nutritional quality has been 
improved by science. Enriched white 
flour, for example, is.used in all white 
bread, long a staple in the Army diet. 
This assures an adequate daily sup- 
ply of important vitamins and min- 
erals, such as thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin and iron. 

Of almost equal importance in 
the new program is a drive for more 
attractive dining facilities. The old 
Army mess is due to have its face 
lifted, transforming it into a dining 
hall with all of the attractive features 
of our better restaurants. Table 
cloths and small individual tables 
and chairs seating four- people will 
replace the old bare-top bench and 
table arrangement, and Food Service 
personnel will strive for a restful, 
pleasant atmosphere instead of the 
strictly business air of the wartime 
mess. 
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CHINA’S 1947 GRAIN CROP 
AT NEAR RECORD LEVEL 


WASHINGTON—The 1947 winter- 
grain crop in China is large, with 
wheat placed at a near-record level 
and barley larger than in the past 
two seasons, though still below aver- 
age, according to the latest estimate 
of production, the Department of Ag- 
riculture reports. The current wheat 
crop is estimated at 926.5 million 
bushels, compared with the prewar 
(1931-37) average of about 800 mil- 
lion. The increase is attributed main- 
ly to expanded acreage, this year’s 
seedings being about 13% larger than 
during the prewar period and yields 
indicated to be only slightly above 
average. Normally about 98% of 
China’s total wheat production is 
winter wheat. 

Barley is the second crop of im- 


portance among the winter crops, and 
this year’s outturn is now estimated 
at 314 million bushels, compared with 
289 million in 1946 and the 1931-37 
average of 360 million bushels. A 
significant reduction in the area seed- 
ed to barley is indicated, compared 
with the prewar level. On the basis 
of incomplete returns, oats produc- 
tion is also larger than in 1946, 
though not quite up to the 1931-37 
outturn. 
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USDA REPORTS GOOD IRAN 
WHEAT, BARLEY OUTLOOK 


WASHINGTON—In Iran the out- 
look for cereal crops is favorable 
with total production of wheat and 
barley expected to be only slightly 
less than the above-average 1946 crop 
according to a USDA report. The 
acreage seeded for the current crop 
is reported to be about at the 19:16 
level of 6.2 million acres. In some 
districts the area seeded to grains in 
the fall was smaller than usual, and 
some winter acreage has been repori- 
ed abandoned because of poor stancs. 
Increased seedings of spring grains 
and some shift to wheat and barley 
on lands formerly in poppy produc- 
tion has, however, offset those re- 
ductions. Moisture conditions were 
generally satisfactory at last report, 
but some insect damage has occurred 
in local areas. 








BREAD. 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHUTS DOWN TWO WEEKS 


CHICAGO — The B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co. here, has its mill shut 
down this week and next, while all 
the mill employees are on a two 
weeks vacation. F. E. Church, presi- 
dent, stated that the mill will re- 
sume operations on July 7, 
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Imagine You 


WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 


@ Probably you’d 
look terrible. But 
one thing is sure 
—you'd stay dry! NN 
For asphalt keeps \Y 






that’s why we use, : 
asphalt to help, 
keep Diamond 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 
ing. 

Salt usually 


moisture con- 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 
Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example, 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 lbs. of asphalt per 
ream, That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 





Want Free information On Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-13, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
‘yroctss SALT 
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ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
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13 SEED CLEANERS 
FOR KANSAS WHEAT 


—~p— 
Wheat Improvement Association to 
Have Portable Units in Service 
Over State This Fall 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
has announced that it will have 13 
truck-mounted seed wheat cleaning 
and treating machines in_ service 
throughout Kansas this fall as part 
of a campaign to get the wheat grow- 
ers to plant clean seed. 

Establishment of the fleet of seed 
cleaning machines has been made 
possible through the assistance of 
more than 20 milling companies, bak- 
ing companies and elevator opera- 
tors. C. E. Skiver, director of the 
wheat improvement organization, said 
that Paul Uhlmann, president of the 
Uhimann Grain Co., was the “spark 
plug” in organizing the clean seed 
wheat campaign and in obtaining the 
cooperation of other companies. 

The unit (pictured on page 24 of 
this issue of The Northwestern Mill- 
er) ‘consists of a large cleaner, a 
treater, a power unit and augers and 
conveyors sufficient to make all op- 
erations automatic. It is built on a 
special truck body that fits any stand- 
ard 1%-ton truck chassis. 

The intake hopper of the unit is 
set in the opening of the farmer’s 
bin and the cleaned and treated grain 
is spouted off on the other side. It 
is estimated that the seed wheat can 


be cleaned and treated with New’ 


Improved Ceresan at a cost of 12c bu. 

Construction of the machines is 
progressing well at the Forster Mfg. 
Co. plant in Wichita, Mr. Skiver said. 
All units are scheduled for delivery 
by Aug. 1. 

Companies that contributed to the 
cost of the 13 units being built for 
use in Kansas include: 

Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend; Claflin Flour Mills; Abilene 


Flour Mills, Security Milling Co., Abi- ° 


lene; Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., Wichita; Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita; William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson; Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling; Buhler Mill & 
Elev. Co., Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson; Rodney Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; Moundridge Milling Co., 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City; Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Kansas City; Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City; Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood; American 
Flours, Inc., Newton; Shellabarger 
Mills, Salina; Continental Baking Co., 
Kansas City; J. E. Barrett Elevator 
Co., and J. J. Vanier, president of the 
Weber Flour Mills Co. and Western 
Star Mills Co., Salina. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLERS VACATION 


BUFFALO — Employees of the 
George Urban Milling Co. will be 
free for a vacation from June 29 to 
July 7, during which time the milling 
plants will be closed. This yearly 
custom was established some years 
ago and serves the twin purpose of 
time to renovate and repair the plant 
while the production men have their 
holiday. 














BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELECTED TO BOARD 


Fred W. Lake, president of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., an- 
nounced that a meeting of the board 
of directors held. June 27, 1947, Ma- 
son A. Lewis of Denver, Colo., was 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors to succeed James B. Grant, 
deceased. 





@e @ RATS @e@ @ 


DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


The rat propagates at such an explosive rate that the repro- 
duction potential of one pair of rats in a 3-year period is some 
350 million progeny? 


DO YOU ALSO KNOW THAT— 


& 

You can be rid of rats and mice without the worry that the use 

of poison involves—without the inconvenience of setting and clean- 
ing traps—and without the expense of exterminating service? 


YOU CAN BE YOUR OWN EXTERMINATOR 


We have prepared a bait (in cookie form) that contains Red 
Squill, a drug from the Mediterranean, which is harmless to humans 
and domestic animals, but has the special qualities that mean 
DEATH TO THESE RODENTS. The Red Squill, being a slow- 
acting drug, practically eliminates the possibility of rodents dying 
indoors. They are forced to go outdoors in their frantic search for 
water. 


ALL YOU DO IS SCATTER OUR RODENT CONTROL 


Try Our Trial Order— 


No 
No 
No 
No 


COOKIES IN INFESTED AREAS 


35 Baits, $3.00 
. XB—1501—Packed 100 Baits to Box, Price $ 8.00 
. XB—1502—Packed 250 Baits to Box, Price $15.00 
. XB—1503—Packed 500 Baits to Box, Price $25.00 
. XB—1504—Packed 1,000 Baits to Box, Price $40.00 


“IT IS WORTH THE PRICE BECAUSE IT DOES THE WORK 


WITHOUT DANGER TO HUMAN LIFE” 


Your purchase order or check will assure you prompt delivery. 
We pay all shipping charges except on C.O.D. orders. 


220 BROADWAY 


RODENT CONTROL CO. 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














ALMOND PASTE 
MACAROON PASTE 


MARSHMALLOW 
CAKE FILLER 


BAKING 
PRODUCTS 


INSURE BETTER LOOKING AND BETTER 
TASTING CAKES AND PASTRIES 


GENUINE 





HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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“EGG AND I” CAKE— : A high point of attraction at the speakers’ ta- 
ble for the recent Chicago premiere of the “Egg and I’ Breakfast was 
the large centerpiece cake which was the gift of the American Institute 


of Baking. 
cakes for each of the guest tables. 


In addition, the institute provided the “Claudette Colbert” 
The elaborately decorated cake, car- 


rying out the “Egg and I’ motif through its egg and chicken decorations, 
was made and decorated by Anthony Sgro, instructor in the variety prod- 
ucts course of the AIB School of Baking, and his assistant Sylvester 
Zenner. Shown in the picture, left to right, are: Dwight H. Green, gov- 
ernor of Illinois, and Mrs. Green; Dr. Clifford Carpenter, president of 
American Institute of Poultry Industries; Jan Sterling of the cast of 
the stage show, “Born Yesterday,” and Don McNeill of “The Breakfast 


Club.” 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





They’re growing beards in Great _ 


Bend, Kansas, preparatory to a spe- 
cial community celebration late in 
July. Members of the office force of 
the Barton County Flour Mills Co. 
have entered into the spirit of the 
thing and at least for the present 
traffic manager Charles Gunn has 
the most luxuriant facial foliage. 


Housing being what it is, the Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, is 
erecting two dwellings on mill prop- 
erty, for the use of members of its 
force. 

«® 


©. C. Kelly, president and general 
manager of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was in 
Washington, D. C., last week on busi- 
ness. 
e 


A. L. Jacobson, Glendale, Cal., for- 
mer president and general manager 
of the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, was in Hutchinson visiting 
friends recently. Mr. Jacobson is 
spending a few weeks in his home 
town looking after farming interests. 

4 . 

E. A. Wall, president and manager 
of the Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas, made a business 
trip last week to St. Louis. 


A big group of Wisconsin bakers 
and mill representatives have been 
doing a lot of fishing lately at St. 
Germain Lake, Eagle River, making 
their headquarters at Brandenburg’s, 
a former flour salesman. Among the 
party were: Henry Klepper of the 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 
Thomas Cavanaugh, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., and Arthur J. Forsman, Red 


Star Yeast & Products Co. The bak- 
ers included Glen Hoffman, Appleton; 
Samuel Lovett, Milwaukee; G. E. 
Ressler, Greene, Iowa; Olaf Strand, 
Madison; Benjamin Pfefferle, Elm 
Tree Bakery, Appleton, and Mr. 
Hoover of the Tastee Bakery, Ap- 
pleton. 
- © 
Leo Schmitz, Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the Midwest Bakers Supply 
Co., is spending a vacation in Wyo- 
ming in the Jackson Hole area. 
+ 


David S. Jackman, vice president, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and 
Elmer E. Kohlwes, traffic manager, 
are in Washington, D. C., on business. 


Eldon H. Addy, assistant sales man- 
ager,: Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
has returned from a trade trip to 
Illinois and Indiana. 


Herb : Ottery, Wichita, buyer for 
General Mills, Inc., introduced the 
new Hutchinson buyer, William Hum- 
phrey, Minneapolis, on the Hutchin- 
son Board of Trade and the two 
attended a luncheon served on the 
trading floor.. Mr. Ottery; who rep- 
resented General Mills here last year, 
says nearly all the new wheat -re- 
ceived to date is too moist and tough. 


Harold A. Merrill and Miss Cath- 
erin M. Vogrin were married in St. 
Anthony’s Church in Kansas City, 
Kansas, June 30. Mr. Merrill is 4 
member of the Kansas City and Chi- 
cago Boards of Trade and one of the 
organizers of the Davis-Noland-Mer- 
rill Grain Co., Kansas City, in which 
he still has an interest. He has not 


been active in the grain business in 
the past few years and has devoted 
his time to handling his farming and 
ranching properties. 

a 


Wayne Fish Il, 5-year-old son of 
Wayne Fish, Minneapolis feed broker, 
was found drowned June 28 in an ar- 
tifical pond near the family home at 
Hopkins, Minn., a Minneapolis sub- 
urb. He had been missing for about 
an hour when his father, accompanied 
by police, found the body. He was 
an only child. 
*® 


Willis C. Theis and Horace W. 
Johnson, both of Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, were 
elected to the Kansas City Board of 
Trade by action of the board of direc- 
tors June 27. 

* 


Jack P. Burrus, president of Tex- 
O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, vis- 
ited the company’s Kansas City office 
last week. 

* 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, visited the West 
Coast last week. During the course 
of his trip, Mr. Steen attended the 
meeting of the North Pacific Millers 
Assn. in Portland. 

& 

Roy K. Durham, technical service 
director of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, spent two days last week in 
Washington, D. C., on federation busi- 


-ness. 


Visitors to the Chicago office of the 
Millers National Federation last week 
included Atherton Bean, executive 
vice president of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Harold 
Yoder of the Trenton (Ill.) Milling 
Co. 

& 


N. G. Anderson, Chicago manager 
for Bay State Milling Co., and his 
family, are in northern Wisconsin on 
a short vacation trip. 

* 


G. E. Kelley, sales manager, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
stopped off in Chicago last week. He 
was returning home from a several 
weeks’ trip east. 

® 

Milton H. Faulring, formerly with 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. as 
manager of the plant at Fostoria, 
now treasurer and assistant general 
manager of the Farmers. Syndicate 
Inc., Cortland, N. Y., was in Toledo 
last week. 

* 


E. C. Dreyer, president of the Drey- 
er Commission Co., St. Louis, is leav- 
ing this week with his wife for Frank- 
fort, Mich., where they will stay for 
the next’ few weeks. 

« 

Earl Heatherington, Minneapolis, of 
General Mills, Inc., wheat survey de- 
partment, was a recent visitor in the 
southwestern headquarters of the 
company at Oklahoma City. 

* 
’ Floyd H. Bateman, general sales 
director of the Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., is in New Orleans on a 
vacation and business trip. 

* 


Anton J. Lukaszewicz, for many 
years in Milwaukee baking circles, 
and whose sons still operate shops in 
this city, has been reappointed U.S. 
marshal for the eastern district of 
Wisconsin by President Truman. The 


July 1, 1947 


nomination has been confirmed by 
the U.S. Senate. Marshal Lukas- 
zewicz has held this post since 1934. 


Clarence V. Ives has been appoint- 
ed family flour representative for the 
family flour division of the Milwaukee 
branch of King Midas Flour Mills. He 
was formerly with Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. 

s 


Jenny Anne Vincent is the name 
given the new daughter of Vaughn 
Vincent of Vincent’s Bakeries, At- 
lanta. The young lady, born May 29, 
has three sisters and one brother. 
Her father is secretary-treasurer of 
the newly formed Georgia Retai! 
Bakers Assn. 

* 


A recent visitor to Atlanta was 
L. G. Crandall, representing Larabee 
Flour Mills, Wellington, Kansas. Mr 
Crandall called on bakers in Atlant: 
and surrounding territory following 
his attendance at the recent conven- 
tion of the Bakers Association oi 
the Carolinas held in Asheville. 


Guy A. Baldwin of the Internation 
al Milling Co., Greenville, Texas, wa: 
a recent Oklahoma City visitor. 

& 


Frank H. Tennan of Havana, th: 
Cuban representative of the Interna. 
tional Milling Co., has been spending 
some time at company headquarters 
in Minneapolis. 


Warning about losses from wei 
wheat, Willis N. Kelly, vice president 
in charge of production, Willian 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, recent- 
ly urged Kansas farmers to test all 
their wheat before placing it in stor- 
age. Mr. Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Peirce and Charles Hageman, Reno 
County agricultural agent, all of 
Hutchinson, took part in a broadcast, 
“Operations Bread,” on the USDA 
Farm and Home Hour program which 





A. L. Searle Presents 
Historical Library 
to Manitoba Society 


@ “No Equal Gift” 


WINNIPEG—A. L. Searle, presi 
dent of the Searle Grain Co., Minne 
apolis, last week presented a library 
of Canadiana to the Manitoba His- 
torical Society. The library had bee: 
collected by the late Ernest S. Par 
ker, Winnipeg grain merchant, anc 
included many rare and _ valuable 
books. x 

The library contained more thar 
1,200 books. Mr. Searle had heard 
of it through his son, S. A. Searle o! 
the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg 
The presentation was made at Gov- 
ernment House, June 27, and in pre- 
senting the books, Mr. Searle said he 
felt that they should remain in the 
province for a record of the early 
days. 

Mrs. R. F., MacWilliams, wife of 
Manitoba’s lieutenant governor, said 
no gift had equaled it in the society’s 
68 years, and added, “the provincia! 
archives and the records of the His- 
torical Society. would now be housed 
together, with a suitable bookplate 
marking the society’s books.” Dr. 
Ivan Schultz, Minister of Health and 
former Minister of Education for the 
province of Manitoba, thanked the so- 
ciety on behalf of the government. 

The Lieutenant Governor and Mrs. 
MacWilliams entertained the council 
of the society at tea. 
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was carried on 169 National Broad- 
casting Co. stations June 21. Their 

of the broadcast originated in 
Hutchinson. “Wheat with more than 
12%% moisture content cannot be 
stored successfully,” Mr. Kelly said. 
“This is true for farm as well as for 
elevator storage.” 


It was erroneously reported in last 
week’s The Northwestern Miller that 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Schranck of 
the H. C. Schranck Co., Milwaukee, 
were celebrating their 25th wedding 
anniversary. The paragraph should 
have referred to Arthur Tomlin, Wis- 
consin sales representative for the 
Bear-Stewart Co., Chicago, and Mrs. 
Tomlin, who were hosts to several 
hundred friends in the baking and 
allied industries at a reception mark- 
ing their 25th wedding anniversary, 
held at the Milwaukee Elks Club 
June 21, 

ae 


Jack Ahern, sales representative of 
Ekco Products Co., Chicago, is the 
proud father of a 9-lb. boy, born June 
19. The two other children are girls, 
so Jack is receiving congratulations 
from his many friends in the trade. 

of 

Albert Lent, manager of the Ari- 
zona Flour Mills in Tucson, was elect- 
ed a district governor of Rotary In- 
ternational at the Rotary convention 
held last month in San Francisco. He 
was chosen to supervise the activities 
of 34 Rotary Clubs in Arizona and a 
portion of California. 

& 

Carl W. Steinhauer, Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., attended 
the Rotary International convention 
in San Francisco in June as the dele- 
gate of the Albion Rotary Club. 
While on the West Coast he also 
called on many bakers and equipment 
jobbers. 


f 


Charles E. Swain, sales manager, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
visited the Chicago market last week. 

® 

L. .A. Laybourn, vice president in 
charge of grain, B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, visited among the 
grain trade in Kansas City last week. 

® 


Roger P. Annan has taken charge 
of the St. Louis office of Thomson 
& McKinnon, grain commission com- 
pany, has applied for membership on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange. 
This is the first time in the history 
of the exchange where an honorary 
member and a past president has 
become a member for the second 
time, : 

# 


0. F. Kelley, president of the Mas- 
ters-Kelley Grain Co., Kansas City, 
was in St. Louis last week visiting 
the trade. 

* 


C. B. Wright, president of the An- 
chor Milling Co., Tuscumbia, Mo., is 
now convalescing at his home there 
following an appendectomy. 


L. O. Gottschick, Charlotte, N. C., 
representative for the Weber Flour 
Mills Co., was a recent Atlanta visi- 
tor. Mr. Gottschick was en route to his 
home in Charlotte after a business 
trip to Kansas. 


David Daniels, son of Thomas L. 
Daniels, vice president and director, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been awarded a scholar- 
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ship at Curtiss Institute in Phila- 
delphia. He will study voice in 
preparation for grand opera. He is 
now on vacation from Yale, where 
he is active in the Yale Players. 

& 

J. A. Repetti, manager of the spring 
wheat and rye flour sales depart- 
ment of the King Midas Flour Mills 
branch in New York City, was in Min- 
neapolis this past week, attending the 
company’s third sales conference. 

® 

Claude S. Charlick, managing di- 
rector of the milling firm of William 
Charlick, Ltd., Adelaide, Australia, ‘is 
visiting in this country. He spent 


-last week in Minneapolis, and left 


there for Toronto and Montreal. 
Later, he will sail for England. While 
there, he plans to purchase an auto- 
mobile to take back home with him. 
He will return to the U. S. in No- 
vember, tour by car through the 
South and Southwest, and spend 
Christmas with friends in California, 
before sailing back home. His itin- 
erary calls for a stop at New Zealand, 
en route. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEATH OF F. M. CROSBY 


—<>—. 
General Mills Executive Succumbs 
After Long Illness to Heart 
Ailment 


MINNEAPOLIS — Franklin M. 
Crosby, a member of the pioneer 
Minneapolis milling family of that 
name, died June 29 at his home in 
Wayzata, Minn., a Minneapolis sub- 
urb. Death was caused by a heart 
ailment after a long illness. He was 
72 years of age. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Cros- 
by was a director and a member of 
the excutive committee of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. He had re- 








The Late F. M. Crosby 


tired as a vice president of the com- 
pany early this year. 

Mr. Crosby came to Minneapolis as 
a boy when his father, John Crosby, 
came from Maine to become a part- 
ner of Gov. Cadwallader C. Wash- 
burn in-the operation of his mills 
here. He was graduated from Phillips 
Academy, Andover, and from Yale 
University. Shortly after this, in 
1898, he joined the Washburn Crosby 
Co., specializing in the grain depart- 
ment. 

Franklin M. Crosby was a keen 
student of wheat characteristics and 
milling qualities. He became one of 
the youngest directors of the com- 


pany and director of its grain pur- 
chases, and was recognized. nation- 
ally as an authority on wheat. His 
work, carried on for many years, was 


.a_ substantial contribution to the 


eradication of the virulent black stem 
wheat rust and of the rust spreading 
barberry plant. 

He became a vice president of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. in 1915. With 
the formation of General Mills, Inc., 
in 1928, he assumed similar. respon- 
sibilities with the new organization. 

Mr. Crosby was a director and offi- 
cer in several other firms, and was 
a trustee of Dunwoody Institute, 
Westminster church, Abbott hospital, 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Minne- 
apolis Foundation, Citizens’ Aid So- 
ciety, Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra and Blake School, all of Minne- 
apolis. He had been an active worker 
for civic and charitable projects 
throughout his lifetime. 


Mr. Crosby was a past president of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, now the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. He was a member of the 
Minneapolis Club, the Yale Club of 
New York, the University Club of 
Chicago, Woodhill Country Club and 
the Beaver Bay Club. 


He is survived by his widow, Har- 
riett McKnight Crosby, a_ brother, 
John Crosby, a sister, Carolyn Cros- 
by, and by three sons and three 
daughters, Sumner McK. Crosby, 
Mrs. Morris Tyler and Mrs. Charles 
Beecher Hogan, all of New Haven, 
Conn., and Mrs. Benton J. Case, 
George C. Crosby and Thomas Cros- 
by, all of Minneapolis, and by 21 
grandchildren. Another son, Frank- 
lin M. Crosby, Jr., died in 1937. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LUCIUS O. HAMILTON 
PROMOTED BY WHITE 


INDIANAPOLIS—Lucius O. Ham- 
ilton, in charge of purchases for the 
White Baking Co., with offices in the 
Merchants Bank Building and manu- 
facturing plants in Dayton, Ohio, and 
St. Louis; Mo., has been promoted to 
assistant secretary and treasurer of 
the company, according to an an- 
nouncement by Edwin G. White, ex- 
ecutive vice president. Mr. Hamil- 
ton is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan and served in the Army 
in World War II. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. DIRECTORS TO MEET 


NEW YORK—tThe New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers will hold an upstate board of 
directors meeting and one-day con- 
ference in Utica Oct. 27. At the June 
directors meeting the proposed trip 
sponsored"by the association in 1948 
was discussed and members were 
urged to cast their votes either for a 
cruise through the Caribbean Sea or 
a trip across the country. 


DEATHS 


Robert M. Gantert, representative 
in New York for bakers’ machinery, 
died June 23 at his home in Pelham 
Manor. He was a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, served 
overseas in World War I as a lieu- 
tenant, and was a former member 
of the Bakers Club, Inc. 























Aloysius E. Manger, 42, sales man- 
ager for the Interstate Bakers, died 
at 3:45 a.m., June 26, at his home, 
1459 St. James Court, Louisville. He 
had been ill a year. 
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The Late Richard A. Hoyt 


RICHARD A. HOYT DIES 


—_ 


Prominent Minnesota Miller Had 
Been Identified With Milling 
Since Boyhood 


MINNEAPOLIS—Richard A. Hoyt, 
70, chairman of the board of the 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. Lake City, 
Minn., died June 29, after a long ill- 
ness. “Dick,” as he was affectionately 
called by his friends in the milling 
and baking trades, had been identi- 
fied with milling from boyhood. His 
father, the late Charles G. Hoyt, a 
former Minneapolis head miller, with 
Robert C. Tennant, bought.the then 
small mill in Lake City, in 1900. This 
plant burned in 1906, but was imme- 
diately rebuilt on a larger scale. 

“Dick” became associated with the 
company shortly after it was formed, 
and, when his father died in 1912, 
he carried on, looking after the fam- 
ily’s interests. Following the death 
of Mr. Tennant in 1927, “Dick” be- 
came president of the company, and 
was its active head until a few years 
back, when his son, Charles R. Hoyt, 
succeeded him as president. 

Under “Dick” Hoyt’s administra- 
tion, the Tennant & Hoyt Co. became 
known as one of the most flourishing 
interior mills in the Northwest. The 
capacity of the mill was increased to 
4,000 bags daily, and was operated 
almost continuously on a 24-hour 
basis. The company is just now com- 
pleting better than a half million 
dollar construction program. 

Mr. Hoyt is survived by his son 
and two sisters. Funeral services will 
be held from St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Lake City, July 2. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANLEY J. BALDUS 
APPOINTED BY MAX AMS 


NEW YORK—The Max Ams divi- 
sion of Airline Foods Corp. has an- 
nounced the appointment of Stanley 
J..Bal@us as bakery products sales 
manager. Max Ams is a manufactur- 
er of ready-to-use pie and cake fill- 
ings, and Mr. Baldus will supervise 
the sale of these and all other bakery 
items. Mr. Baldus has had a broad 
experience in the bakery field. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW SECRETARY 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—E. H. Herron 
of Gillman has been named secretary 
of the Illinois Grain Dealers Assn., 
succeeding W. E. Culbertson, Del- 
avan, who resigned recently after 30 
years as secretary. 
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Bunge Corp. Buys 
Gano Elevator Line 
in Kansas 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Bunge 
Corp., New York, has purchased 
the Gano Grain Corp., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, one of the largest southwest- 
ern grain firms. 

George E. Gano, president of the 
Hutchinson firm, announced the sale 
July 1, stating that the transaction 
had been made at a price of $5 mil- 
lion. 

The Gano properties include a 3,- 
300,000-bu. terminal elevator at 
Hutchinson and 70 country elevators 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and Colorado, 
having a total capacity of around 2 
million bushels. Mr. Gano retained 
ownership of a 250,000- bu. elevator 
at Horace, Kansas. 


Will Operate As Unit 


It was stated that the Bunge Corp. 
will continue to operate the Gano 
properties as a unit and retain the 
present staff of the grain company. 
Joseph V. Fleming, who was vice 
president in charge of sales for the 
Gano concern, will be manager at 
Hutchinson for the Bunge Corp. One 
of the large international grain firms, 
Bunge & Born, Ltd., has extensive 
grain and milling properties in Eu- 
rope, Argentina and the United 
States. Operations in the United 
States are under the direction of the 
Bunge Corp., New York, of which 
Carlos Falk is president. : 

The Gano purchase is the third re- 
cent acquisition of grain companies 
in the United States. Last year the 
Fort Worth Warehouse & Elevator 
Corp. and the Hallet & Carey Co., 
Minneapolis, were purchased. The 
Bunge Corp. at Minneapolis operates 
the 2,500,000-bu. Bunge Terminal Ele- 
vator there and the Hallet & Carey 
1,300,000-bu. terminal. 

Started in 1898 

The Gano grain business was start- 
ed in 1898 at Pawnee Rock, Kansas, 
by George Gano and J. R. Baker. In 
1904 the firm’s headquarters were 
moved to Hutchinson and in 1919 Mr. 





H. O. Parrent 


NEW BEMIS OFFICE—Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. has announced the opening 
of a sales office at 630 Security Bldg., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Mr. H. O. Parrent, 
who has been with Bemis for over 
20 years, is in charge. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Gano purchased the Baker interests. 
Reputedly one of Kansas’ richest 
men, Mr. Gano owns extensive farm 
and city real estate and other prop- 


erties. In addition to the Gano fam- . 


ily holdings, Mr. Fleming, Edward 
Harper and Melvin Millspaugh of the 
grain company staff owned stock 
which was sold to the Bunge inter- 
ests. 

Final negotiations for the elevator 
properties were conducted at Hutch- 
inson by W. G. Kellogg, vice presi- 
dent, Bunge Corp., Minneapolis, Jack 
Meyer, treasurer, of the New York 
office, and Bernard Atwood, New 
York, company attorney. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Missouri Grain, Feed 
Group Re-elects 
Arthur Mann Head 


JEFFERSON CITY—Officers of the 
Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers Assn. 
were re-elected at the annual meet- 
ing in Jefferson City, June 19. 

Arthur Mann of Clinton continues 
as president; Charles Brucks, Glas- 
gow, was named vice president; A. 
H. Meinershagen, Higginsville, execu- 
tive vice president, and D. A. Mein- 
ershagen, Higginsville, was selected 
secretary-treasurer. 

A. H. Summers of Fayette was 
elected to the board of directors, and 
four other directors were re-elected: 
Guy G. Goode, Centerview; Forest 
W. Lipscombe, Springfield; Theodore 
Henning, Concordia, and O. M. Robi- 
son, Lathrop. 

Directors whose terms continued 
automatically are Henry H. Green, 
Pattonsburg; Rex Hedrick, Buckner; 








Harry Bolte, Columbia; Frank W. 
Ward, Craig, and R. R. Davis, 
Charleston. 


A program of discussion on prob- 
lems facing the country elevator, 
grain and feed groups was presented 
to the convention. About 150 were 
present, a large attendance in view 
of the flood conditions that prevailed 
in a substantial area of the north- 
western part of the state. 

Among the speakers was Theodore 
J. Krauss, executive vice president, 
Associated Industries of Missouri, 
who described in detail the new na- 
tional labor law, recently passed by 
Congress, as well as similar legisla- 
tion adopted in Missouri. After the 
first period of confusion over these 
new laws has passed, they will prove 
to be in the best public interest, Mr. 
Krauss predicted. 





CCC Extension 


(Continued from page 12) 


our past dominant position in this 
flour market. 

Another amendment which is ex- 
pected to be offered by Sen. Elmer 
Thomas (D., Okla.) would bar the 
Office of International Trade at the 
Department of Commerce from qual- 
ifying licensing to Latin America on 
the basis of an historical pattern. 

Neither of these two amendments 
are given much chance of success, 
it is observed. 

Another move, the success of-which 
is subject to considerable specula- 
tion, will be a floor amendment to 
prohibit CCC from acting as the sole 
procurer of wheat in the export pro- 
gram. It is believed that Sen. Coop- 
er will fight this proposal vigorous- 
ly, believing that it should be the 





function of the administrator of the 
controls to make this determination. 


Two Measures 

On the House side, the export-im- 
port control legislation is still under 
two separate measures, both of 
which have been reported favorably. 
The import control authority, pro- 
posed in HR 3647 introduced by Rep. 
Earl Michener (R., Mich.), has al- 
ready passed the House, but im- 
port control authority over rice has 
been stricken from it. ' 


It has been reported in official 
circles that American interests re- 
cently have made substantial pur- 
chases of Brazilian rice, presumably 
in anticipation of a relaxation of our 
import authority over this commod- 
ity. Rice price controls ended June 
30, 1947. 


In the debate on his proposal, Mr. 
Michener stated emphatically that he 
disapproved of the appointment of 
an administrator to coordinate ex- 
port import activities. The Shafer 
measure, which would extend alloca- 
tion powers over grains and other 
commodities and products, has not 
been acted on by the House. 

Inasmuch as the two House propo- 
sals and the Cooper Senate bill dif- 
fer in several major respects it will 
be necessary .to iron out the dis- 
agreements in a conference commit- 
tee from the two chambers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Parity Prices 
Rebound to 
April Levels 


WASHINGTON—Parity prices for 
June 15 regained the peaks reached 
in April. The mid-June parity index 
was 230% of the 1909-14 base, com- 
pared with 229 in mid-May and 188 
a year ago. 

Wheat parity rose 1¢ from $2.02 to 
$2.03. This figure is of great interest 
as government crop loan rates for 
1947 will be based on 90% of July 1 
parity. : 

Advances in the prices of feedstuffs 
largely accounted for the rise in par- 
ity. Prices received by farmers for 
products sold declined one percentage 
point between mid-May and mid- 
June. The index of prices June 15 
was 271% of the 1909-14 base com- 
pared with 272 May 15 and 218 a 
year ago. 

Mid-month parity for major com- 
modities, with comparisons, follows 
per bushel, unless otherwise speci- 
fied) : 





June 15, May 15, June 15, 
1947 1947 1946 


, Peer $2.03 $2.02 $1.65 
Ne Ee aie eg fe 1.48 1.47 1.21 
CS -918 .914 -75 
|, SP SRIEee RR ee 1.66 1.65 1.35 
po. are en eee 1.42 1.42 1.16 
Grain sorgh., cwt.. ... 2.77 2.26 
Hogs, cwt. ......%. 16.70 16.60 13.60 
Potatoes .......... 1.70 1.69 1.47 
Cattle, cwt. ...... 12.50 12.40 10.10 
Veal calves, cwt. ..15.50 15.50 net 
Lambs, cwt. ...... 13.50 13.50 11.00 
Butterfat, lb. ..... -554 .57 -451 
Chickens, Ib. ...... .262 -261 .213 
TO: GOB.) 6 65046 x's 445 .423 35 
bk ie Sere 421 .419 .342 
Soybeans ......... 2.21 2.20 1.80 
oo ae | 2852 


. +2840 
Cottonseed, ton ...51.90 51.60 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millifeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 21, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 








--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis 


se yale ‘ 15,960 14,790 
Kansas City .. 2,490 550 


5,460 2,675 
Philadelphia .. 240 210 ae ni 
Milwaukee... 30 60 5,040 3,870 





July 1, 1947 


New Grain Concern 
in St. Joseph Is 


Stratton-Theis Co. 


KANSAS CITY—The Stratton 


Grain Co., Milwaukee, and the Si- 
monds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, have announced the forma- 
tion of a new jointly owned com- 
pany, the Stratton-Theis Grain Co., 
which began business in St. Joseph, 
Mo., July 1. 

At the same time H. M. Stratton, 
president, announces the discontinu- 
ance of the Stratton Grain Co. at 
St. Joseph, which has been operated 
as a branch for 18 years. 

Both the Stratton Grain Co. at Mil- 
waukee and the Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Co. at Kansas City will con- 
tinue to operate as formerly. 

The new Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
will operate the Union Terminal Ele- 
vator B in St. Joseph, with 2 million 
bu. capacity, and will do a general! 
grain merchandising and _ storage 
business. The company will main- 
tain offices in the Corby Building in 
St. Joseph, but the supervision and 
direction of the company’s operations 
will be under the management of the 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., in 
Kansas City. 


Officers Named 

Officers of the new company are 
Frank A. Theis, Kansas City, presi- 
dent; Harry M. Stratton, Milwaukee, 
vice president; William~C. Enke, Jr., 
Chicago, vice president; Francis J. 
Fitzpatrick, Kansas City, vice presi- 
dent; F. L. Rosenbury, Kansas City, 
secretary, and Christopher Harris, 
treasurer. 

All of the officers are well known 
in the trade and have spent their 


‘entire business careers in the grain 


business. Mr. Enke is associated 
with Mr. Stratton in the grain busi- 
ness and other officers are officials 
of the Simonds-Shields-Theis com- 
pany. 

Christopher Harris will be man- 
ager of the St. Joseph office. Mr. 
Harris, who is marketing specialist 
with the Commodity Credit Corp. in 
Kansas City, started in the grain 
business in 1929 with B. C. Chris- 
topher & Co. and was with that firm 
for 10 years, for five years as man- 
ager of the Joplin, Mo., branch office. 
He joined CCC in 1939 and in 1942 
entered the army,.in which he served 
as an air force intelligence officer 
with rank of captain. Discharged in 
1945, he returned to the CCC staff. 
Mr. Harris, who is 38 years old, attend- 
ed Michigan and Missouri universities. 
He is married and has one son. 

The Stratton-Theis company will 
be represented on the St. Joseph 
Grain Exchange by Mr. Harris and 
Frank L. Driver, who has been with 
the Stratton firm there. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MANAGER MOVES 


NEW YORK—4A. G. Peterson, vice 
president of Corn Products Sales Co., 
has transferred his headquarters 
from Philadelphia to 17 Battery 
Place, here. Mr. Peterson is Eastern 
division general sales manager of the 
Corn Products Refining Co. in charge 
of the company’s general sales of- 
fices in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Syracuse and Buffalo. 
Mr. Peterson will also direct bulk 
and package sales in metropolitan 
New York and New England. 
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July 1, 1947 
"SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


eek-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). 


Week 
ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, gas delivery. 
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(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


Chicago pis. Kans. City Sst. Louis ‘Buffalo 
spring ais ssh 4.4 phone a. 6 $7.15@7.20 $6. 7006.00 $...@... $...@... $...@7.40 
Spring top patent ...........-. 6.65@7.00 a ge ec cs | cco tsee 
Spring high gluten ............. RAEN POR 6.65@6.70 wal os ey ae aS ey 
Spring short .....:...-.+.s+eeee ---@... 6.40@6.45 ...@.. --@6.70 3 ees 
Spring standard ............... 6.55@6.90 6. sane eS ee --@6.65 ...@6.70 
Spring straight .............++, hee nh ar RY oP «-@6.55 oy ee 
Spring first clear .............. 6.30@6.50  ... @6. rt Sse @. --@6.25 ...@6.60 
Hard winter family ........... er, ee aed 5.70@6. 10 --@7.10 ...@7.40 
Hard winter high gluten’....... o0e@... ay a -@. oe Dicce 2067.06 
Hard winter short ............ 5.75 @5.88 a 5. 55@5. 70 ..@6.10 cM acs 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.65@5.78 oer 5.45@5.50 --@6.00 --@5.90 
Hard winter first clear ........ 5.40@5.65 -@. * 4.90@5.00 -»@5.65 «+» @5.80 
Soft winter family ............ watGeric’s so. oA, CAAA -@7.05 ee 
Soft winter short patent ...... 7.00 @7.26 «@. 6.05 @6.20 6. 65@6. 85 -+-@6.00 
goft winter standard ........... ater 8 75 --@. eed eet ~ Terr) a we 
Soft winter straight ..... -@. -@. 5.40@5.50 111 @6.26 «+» @5.85 
Soft winter first clear ... -@5. 85 sv@ Fa wr - ‘res -- @5.35 
Rye flour, white .............-- 8.10@8. 20  @s. 00 a eeeoe es -@8.35 ---@8.40 
Rye flour, dark ...........-.+5. 5.10@7.00 ...@6.00 ...@... -@6.35 ...@6.40 
Durum, gran., bulk ............ --@5.65 --@5.25 oe Piva -@6.00 -»@5.91 

New York Phila. Boston Cleveland tlanta 
Spring family. ...........+.++- $...@7.50 $7.40@7.60 $...@. $...@7.20 $...@... 
Spring high gluten a 7.10@7.35 7.15@7.35 7. 05@7. 45 --@6.85 7.50@8.15 
Spring short ......... «+-@... 7.00@7.10 6.70@7.10 --@... 17.35@7.95 
Spring standard ...........++++- 6.75@7.00 6.90@7.00 6.60@7.00 --@6.60 7.30@7.45 
Spring first clear ...........+-- 6.65@6.80 6.45@6.65 6.45@6.65 --@6.40 6,85@7.45 
Hard winter family ............ a ST a, eee oe --@7.30 6.15@6.95 
Hard winter short ............. 6.00@6.25 6.10@6.20 5.90 @6.20 --@... 6.02@6.25 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.90@6.20 5.95@6.05 5.75@6.05 -.-@6.60 5.92@6.10 
Hard winter first clear ........ Ce eee? SASS ory. --@6.30 5.75@6.50 
Soft winter family ............ oes@ one 00+ @... 7.40@7.50 ...@8.30 6.60@7.50 
Soft winter short patent ....... cee owe o++@.... 6.20@6.45 ie Or 
Soft winter straight ........... 6.10@6.86 ...@... er est »+-@6.70 ci ave 
Soft winter standard ........... -+-@... 6.25@6.45 ...@.. ene x Pee 
Soft winter first clear ........ pc sM Gees Oawtee os 6 con as - @6.30 5.75 @6.50 
Rye flour, white ............... 8.35@8.75 8.25@8.70 Come 8. 2508.1 75 8.10@8.20 
Rye flour, dark ........+.seeee. WIG Sa est ey ae -@. — 
Durum, gran., bulk ............ --@5.87 ..-D..e 1 -O. -@. --@. 
Tesente " eswinnipes 
Seattle 8. Francisco Spring ‘top patent]... $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Family patent ...... $...@7.60 $...@... Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Bluestem ........+.- oe oa a Spring first clear] . --@3.30 ee 
Bakery grades ..... 6 Oe cee wee Spring exports§ ..... --@12.28 ...@... 
MEY Y vewWavevcces ss soe Qpene” Sivas. Ontario soft winterst -@4.40 ...@... 
Ontario exports§ .... -@7.35 ...@. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. 198-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. 





June 2: 
June 24 
June 25 
June 26 
June 27 
June 28 


June 23 ... 
June 24 ... 
June 25... 
June 26 ... 
June 27 ... 
June 28 ... 


GRAIN FUTURES — CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 

Mi Li cag - -—Kansas City. 
July Sept. Dec. July Sept. Dec. “May uly Sept. ec. 
AS ee 234 213 209% 218% 215% 214% 211% 209% 208% 206% 
seeeeees 288% 212 208 216% 212% 211% 209% 208% 206% 204% 
davies es 248% 211% 208 217% .213% 212% 210% 208% 206% 203% 
Seaway ve 251 212% 208% 217% 213% 212% 209% 208% 206% 204% 
seve wdve 247% 211% 207% 216% 211% 210% 208% 208% 205% 204 
edb di anesee 243% 210% 206 217 212% 211% 208% 207% 205% 204 

r--BARLEY—~ -—CORN—, r—RYE— c OATS 
Chicago Chicago peg Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May July Sept. July Oct. July Sept. July Sept. 
136% ee & 198% 179% 354 244% 98 86% 92% 81% 
136% 198% 179% 364 245% 97% 86% 92 81% 
136% 202% 184% 374 252% 97% 87% 93% 82 
136% 201 184% 383% 247% 97% 87 92% 81% 
136% 199% 182% 380 238% 96% 85% 91% 81% 
136% 196% 178% 380 242% 96 85 91% 80% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
re Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on June 21, and corresponding date 
of a year ago: 


Baltimore 


Boston 
Buffalo 


Afloat 
Chicago .... 


Duluth 
Fort W 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 


Kansas 


Milwaukee 


Minneap 


New Orleans 


New Yo 


Philadel 


Sioux City 
8t. Joseph 
8t. Louis 


orth 


Gres oe.. 
ae 


US ewan 


phia ...... 





r—Wheat—7" Geer abe aT? ts— c—Ry' -_ 


1947 1946 947 1946 947 1946 





662 1,552 2, 615 1,294 12 290 

83 65 64 ee os es 

613 4,602 181. 265 526 514 

277 6 ee es oe ss 

164 435 1,029 6,500 331 287 

vas 3,390 8,873 16 ee 544 518 

ove 1,967 6,686 77 64 665 272 

nes 2,463 861 532 296 2 ee 
brats 189 3,241 +s se es 

et 273 106 624 2,239 162 45 

6a 424 2,969 344 1,031 61 51 

ive os ee 143 148 38 8 

vee 761 1,352 315 527 164 985 

Dee 582 675 442 576 46 1 

re 142 662 240 8 13 2 

eee 238 631 610 1,836 24 98 

es ee 473 337 ee 6 

ove 385 1,520 1,792 1,122 288 28 

oes 4 285 31 346 8 25 

vee 94 311 977 361 346 8 

see 137 73 461 1,015 135 57 

eS 98 2,211 1 ee oe 1 

391 ee ee ee ee oe 

pene wans 

..» 13,337 37,110 10,967 17,965 3,355 3,196 





7-Barley— 

1947 1946 1947 1946 
76 28 1 74 
25 165 335 
146 138 489 188 
5 oe 906 240 
28 11 

97 oe oe 2 
24 5 55 99 
ae é 1,758 1,392 
300 59 2,236 1,396 
1 ‘é 2 a6 

2 14 57 33 
‘> ve 40 ee 
19 9 143 ee 
as é. 1 3 
cs 35 3 

2 - 3 

6 1 4 

231 ae 

298 ee 

695 255 6,446 3,783 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ilb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran . 


Soft winter bran .. 
re dard midds.* .. 
our midds. 
Red a . 


OM ceccincces 


Spring bran 

winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran .. 
Standard midds.* .. 


Toronto .. 
{Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. 


+ 177.60@78.00 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 

: ecince ‘sn $....-@64.00 $....@.... 

ee 6 ova 50.50@51.00 

ery eae - » @67.50 cL! eer 

Sis): aioe SECO 8 «+++ @69.00 aie “iti 

«e+ @76.00 ++ @70.00 S eee 

Buffalo Philadelphia ‘Boston 

. $63.50@64.00 $70.00@71.00 §.. eee 

er Br ys acoc@ cove -@. 


77.00@78.00 
77.00@78.00 
Spring bran 
$...-@30.25 coos 
eee + @29.25 opel 
{Fort William basis. 


76.50@77.00 
- 177.00@77.50 


eeeeeenee 





tGray shorts. 


St. Louis 
ee Beer 
58.50@59.00 
15. 00076. 50 
-@. 


Cleveland 
- @64.00 





Ft. Worth 
Give oD cies 
58.50@59.00 
75.000 76.00 
-@. 


“Atlanta 
-@. 


64. 00@67. 00 
79. 60984. 06 
-@. 


Miadlings 


$....@34.26 
1@ 





97 





NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS—New officers and directors of 
the Nebraska Grain and Feed Dealers Assn., named at the recent con- 
vention at Omaha, are, left to right: H. E. Day, Allied Mills, Inc., Omaha, 
director; W. C. Swanson, Farmers Grain Co., Wayne, president; Hal Day, 
Jr., Day Milling Co., North Platte, director; Frank Warden, Blue Jay 
Feeds Co., Gering, vice president, and Ralph Davison, Davison Grain Co., 


Seward, director. 


Charles Deaver, Sidney, also was named to the board 


of directors, and Howard Elm, Lincoln, was appointed secretary of the 


group. 





RICE CEILINGS TERMINATE 
AS USDA CONTROLS EXPIRE 


CHICAGO—AIll ceiling price re- 
strictions on rice terminated June 30, 
when statutes authorizing present 
controls expired, the Sugar Rationing 
Administration, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture said recent- 
ly. 

Price control of sugar and most 
sugar syrups, together with indus- 
trial sugar rationing and inventory 
controls on wholesalers and -retailers 
are authorized to continue in effect 
until Oct. 31, 1947, under the Sugar 
Control Extension Act of 1947, which 
was passed by Congress last March 
31. 





FTC Complaint 


(Continued from page 13) 


other means of delivery to customers, 
charges for installation of pumping 
and other service facilities and for 
performing service functions for cus- 
tomers, guarantees against price de- 
clines on orders, booking of orders 
for future delivery, as well as the 
lengths of time and prices at which 
such orders may be booked, payment 
of advertising and promotional al- 
lowances to customers, giving of 
bonus or free goods to customers, 
label allowances on packaged corn 
products, differentials between fac- 
tory and private brands of packaged 
goods, and container differentials. 


Basing System Attacked 
Illustrating the basing point sys- 
tem, the FTC complaints state that 
in regard to starch, CSU corn oil and 
corn sugar, refined corn oil is quoted 
and sold at prices made up by adding 
to a quotation f.o.b. Chicago the rail 
freight from Chicago to the custom- 
er, wherever located in the U.S., even 
though a “substantial quantity” of 
such oil “was neither manufactured 
at nor shipped from Chicago, and 
even though the freight charges em- 
ployed in making the delivered price 
quotations have never been incurred 
in shipment of the goods.” 

The zone system, used in quoting 
and selling packaged corn derivatives, 
is described by FTC as an “arbitrary” 
division of the country into geo- 
graphical territories, within certain 








of which a flat delivered price is 
quoted irrespective of location of the 
customer within the zone, while with- 
in other zones prices are quoted on - 
a basis of an f.o.b. price at basing 
points plus rail freight to destina- 
tion. 

Some of the principal differences 
between earlier Supreme Court cases 
(Corn Products-Staley) and the cur- 
rent complaint: (1) In the earlier 
cases FTC charged simple price dis- 
criminations; (2) instead of just glu- 
cose (corn syrup), which was the only 
product under fire in the earlier com- 
plaints, corn syrups, corn sugars, dex- 
trins, starches and corn oils are now 
named; (3) in the Corn Products and 
Staley cases it was charged that the 
price discriminations had an adverse 
effect on competition as between 
purchasers of glucose. The new com- 
plaint alleges an adverse effect on 
competition as between the sellers. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HENRY SCHAFER PRESIDENT 
OF CANADIAN M. & E. CO. 


EL RENO, OKLA.—Henry Scha- 
fer, Oklahoma City, was elected pres- 
ident of the Canadian Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., El Reno, at a recent meet- 
ing of the directors of the company, 
succeeding Herman K. Schafer, 
Omaha, who resigned from that po- 
sition. 

Herman Schafer had served as 
president since June, 1930, with Hen- 
ry Schafer as vice president. 

Other officers elected were Kermit 
Schafer, vice president and general 
manager; Herman Schafer, Omaha, 
vice president; Mrs. R. L. Whitlock, 
secretary. 


USED BAG DISCOUNT 
SET AT KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY—The millfeed com- 
mittee of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade June 25 established a discount 
of 25¢ ton for used bags on deliveries 
on the milifeed futures market dur- 
ing the month of July, 1947. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HOUSE VOTES TO FREEZE 
SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 
WASHINGTON — By unanimous 
vote, the House of Representatives . 
passed legislation freezing the social 
security tax rate at 1% for both em- 
ployees and employers through 1949. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: General dullness prevails 
in flour markets, with both buyers and 
sellers awaiting the development of Kansas 
wheat movement as a test of price levels. 
Domestic buyers are purchasing on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, the only outstanding fea- 
ture being the development of a moderate 
volume of July-August bakery business in 
the New England-New York area. Private 
export interest was very light and PMA 
buying levels are not attractive enough 
to draw out a large volume, 

Sales of southwestern mills last week 
averaged 83% of capacity, compared with 
72% in the preceding week and 31% a 
year ago. Last week’s business was about 
half export and PMA bookings, with the 
remainder representing some expansion of 
domestic trade compared with other recent 
weeks. 

Holding a current price advantage over 
spring wheat flours, hard winter wheat new 
crop offerings found more favor in north- 
eastern markets in the past week, but 
most of the business. was in small to me- 
dium lots for 60-day shipment at the most. 
Larger buyers continued to purchase only 
on a_week-to-week basis, a substantial 
portion on a price date of shipment ar- 
rangement. Forward buying is a low point 
and most bakers feel that wheat levels 
will decline further under the pressure 
of new crop movement, and probably will 
not be heavy buyers until this theory has 
been tested. Meanwhile, bakery flour stocks 
are at a low level and demand for im- 
mediate and nearby shipment flour is ex- 
cellent while shipping directions also are 
good. 

Family flour sales continue at a fairly 
good rate for prompt shipment, orders be- 
ing confined to single cars for the most 
part. Indicative of low levels of stocks, 
however, is the fact that demand is wide- 
spread. Retail sales promotional efforts 
continue to be disrupting influences in some 
areas. 

Export business has been light since the 
completion of a moderate amount of French 
buying for colonies and occupied areas last 
week, which were sold at $5.05, sacked, 
Gulf, for August. Little interest has pre- 
vailed since. Some small lots have been 
sold to Latin America where licenses are 
available anld Puerto Rico booked some 
moderate amounts during the week. 

With export demand light, clears have 
been affected correspondingly and there 
has been little trade in this community. 
Price levels weakened 25@30¢ as a result. 
Offerings remain light. 

Cracker bakers show little interest in 
forward buying as most of them are well 
covered with present stocks in view of 
slower business. New crop offerings of 
soft winters were tightened up late last 
week as a result of rainy weather and in- 
dications of a late harvest. 

Shipping directions are good and with a 
strong immediate shipment demand, mill 
operations continue at high levels. Out- 
put averaged 102% at Kansas City, slight- 
ly less than in the previous week but 
much above a year ago. 

Price levels on new crop flours declined 
slightly in line with cash wheat premium 
losses, but the changes were not great. 
Quotations June 28, carlots, sacked, new 
crop flour (old crop bakery about 10¢ 
higher): hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.55@5.70, standard patent $5.45@5.50, 
straight grade $5.40@5.45; established 
brands of family flour $5.70@6.10, family 
patents $5.50@5.65, first clears $4.90@5, 
second clears $4.80, high ash clears $4.70 
@4.75; soft wheat short patent $6.05@6.20, 
straight $5.40@5.50; cake flour $6.30@6.35. 

One mill reports domestic business ac- 
tive, 7 fair, 5 quiet, 7 slow, 2 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week 
averaged 58% compared with 35% the pre- 
vious week and 50% a year ago. Some mills 
reported exports up to 50% of the week’s 
business. Of the domestic sales 64% went 
to the family buyers and 36% to the 
bakers. Operations averaged 93% com- 
pared with 90% the previous week and 75% 
a year ago. Prices closed unchanged to 


30¢ lower. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points in 100-lb. cottons June 28: 
carlots, family short patent $5.50@6.40, 


standard patent $5.35@6.20; carlots, bakery 
unenriched, short patent $5.58@5.68, stand- 
ard patent $5.53@5.63, straight grade $5.48 
@5.58. Truck lots 35¢ additional on all 
grades. 

Omaha: A somewhat confused picture 
existed in the market here last week. 
Some millers reported good sales, while 
others said they had hardly any during 
the week as the result of the uncertain 
price future. 

Many consumers indicated they confident- 
ly expect a healthy price slash and were 
holding off as long as possible in their 
purchases. Others thought differently and 
were buying. 

In view of this situation, family flour 
trade held up surprisingly well. In gen- 
eral, bakers were buying only for the needs 
of the moment. Very little was booked for 
export. 

One miller shut down briefly last week 


to make repairs. Others were on six-day 
production. Boxcars were not too plentiful, 
but the shortage was described as not acute. 
The transportation problem, however, was 
complicated by rail and road washouts in 
central and western Nebraska. The Burling- 
ton said it had more washouts than at 
any time in its history. 

As a result of the heavy rains, there 
was considerable worry about the condi- 
tion of the wheat in Nebraska’s western 
wheat belt. No widespread reports of 
rust, however, have been received. Five 
consecutive days of sunshine this week 
gave the wheat crop a much needed warm- 
weather boost. 

Flour prices were higher, gaining back 
more than last week’s loss. Quotations 
June 28: bakery short patents. $5.65, family 
short patents $6.55, a 30¢ rise. 

Denver: The market has shown a sub- 
stantial weakening in the last few days. 
In addition, although supply remains ade- 
quate, demand has slacked off to some 
extent. Some local buying has slowed be- 
cause of the hot weather. Quotations June 
28: bakers top grade $6.87, Denver. 


Wichita: Due to one mill closing several 
days for repairs, operating time in Wichita 
mills last week was reduced to six days, 
although shipping directions were ample for 
a seven-day run. Domestic sales averaged 
about 85% of capacity, compared with 60% 
the preceding week. Export sales were 
practically at a standstill. Prices were un- 
changed to 10¢ lower. 

Hutchinson: Flour business broadened 
somewhat last week but still was far be- 
low the season’s normal. Buyers and mills 
were content to wait for a more definite 
price basis, which will come with the be- 
lated movement of new wheat in volume. 
A great deal of the inquiry was for 
prompt shipment, indicative of low back- 
logs. A few scattered bookings for fu- 
ture delivery were closed, including round 
lots. The week’s business included sales 
of 80% extraction flour to PMA for July 
delivery. Operations were on a reduced 
scale, affording an opportunity to give mills 
needed overhaulings. Prices were off 25¢, 
with deferred contracts being closed at 10¢ 
lower than flour for prompt delivery. 

Salina: Flour business was only fair last 
week. Prices are about unchanged from 
this time last week. Shipping directions 
continue to arrive in good volume. 

Texas: Domestic flour buyers showed 
slightly more interest and sales in that line 
amounted to probably 20 or 25% of capa- 
city. Export business was rathér light, 
with such sales amounting to approxi- 
mately 30 or 40% of capacity, chiefly to 
PMA but some through private channels. 
Operations continue at 100 to 110% of ca- 
pacity. Prices about unchanged, except 
clears 20@30¢ lower. Quotations June 28, 
100’s: family flour, extra high patent $6.20@ 
6.50, high patent $5.95@6.25; standard bak- 
ers, plain $5. pa. Ag 95; clears, plain $5@ 
5.20, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Flour buying is at low ebb. 
Everyone seems to be expecting lower prices 
and deferring buying until the last min- 
ute. Buyers have indicated a price at 
which they would be willing to take hold, 
but millers rather expect that if this point 
is reached these same buyers will readjust 
their views as to values. 

Unquestionably, there is a world of wheat 
in sight, but millers feel there is going 
to be a demand for every kernel of it. 
European relief is going to take more 
and more, apparently, and if domestic flour 
buyers all wait until their stocks are 
exhausted there may be a rush of buying 
that would force prices upward again. 
Millers feel it would be wise for buyers 
to cover at least a portion of their known 
needs now before the rush begins. Heavy 
production may have an adverse affect upon 
feed prices, and any decline in latter ee 
have to be. absorbed by flour. 

There has been a lot of flour sold for 
export this past week, but spring wheat 
mills apparently did not participate to any 
great extent. On spot flour, spring wheat 
prices are said to be $1@1.20 sack out of 
line. It is understood that France, Holland 
and Belgium have already filled their Au- 
gust quotas. Switzerland is still negotiat- 
ing. 

Northwestern bookings last week amount- 
ed to 69% of capacity, compared with 
99% a week earlier, and 62% a year ago. 

Quotations June 30: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.30@6.55; short patent $6.40@6.45, 
high gluten $6.65@6.70, established brands 
of family flour, enriched $6.70@6.90, first 
clear $6.15, second clear $5.40@5.65, whole 
wheat $6.10, all prices in sacks. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
sales for the past week were again light. 
Buyers are reported to: be taking only 
for immediate needs. A slight improvement 
in the family trade was noted. The export 
trade was quiet, although inquiries were 
somewhat better. : 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Demand for flour has slowed up 
again. Buying is confined chiefly to scat- 
tered orders of one and two carlots, and 
users are not showing any inclination to 
cover their future needs at present prices. 
Spring wheat flour prices went up 15@25¢ 


- $6.35, 


during the past «week, but hard winters 
declined about 10¢ and soft winters were 
unchanged to 15¢ lower. Family flour also 
slowed up, and sales were scattered and 
small. Quotations June 28: spring top 
patent $6.65@7, standard patent $6.55@6.90, 
first clear $6.30@6.50, family flour $7.15@ 
7.20, hard winter short patent $5.75@5.88, 
95% patent $5.65@5.78, first clear $5.40@ 
5.65, soft winter short patent $7@7.26, 
standard patent $6.36@6.75, first clear $5.85. 


St. Louis: Local mills report the do- 
mestic buyers still are being cautious as 
to booking flour. The buying consists main- 
ly of carlots for their present needs with 
a scattering of orders for nearby delivery. 
Very little new crop flour has been sold 
beyond July-August shipment: A § fair 
demand continues for clears but offerings 
are light. Considerable 80% extraction 
flour has been sold to the PMA for ex- 
port for July-August shipment in which 
some of the mills in this area partook. 
Jobbers report new business practically nil. 
The trade is holding off until the new 
crop moves in some volume, looking for 
lower prices. In the meantime they are 
buying only carlots for their immediate 
requirements and nearby shipment. Ship- 
ping instructions are good. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Central states mills say that the do- 
mestic trade is buying only for immedi- 
ate and nearby shipment. There is a slight 
improvement in bookings but of small vol- 
ume. Only a few scattered bookings are 
for new crop booked for July-August ship- 
ment. Prices are steady. 

Quotations June 28, 100-lb. cottons: hard 
winter wheat standard patent $6, short 
patent $6.10, family patent $7.10, high 


protein clears $5.65, low protein $5.55; soft 


winter bakery cake $6.65@6.85, all-purpose 
family patent $7.05, straight $6.26, 
clears $5.95; spring wheat short patent 
$6.70, standard $6.65, straights $6.55, high 
protein clears, $6.25, low protein $6.15. 

Toledo: With such a wide spread be- 
tween old and new crop wheat prices it is 
no wonder that everybody, has been holding 
off for the transfer to new crop basis of 
operation. For instance, the nominal bid 
for Toledo soft red winter wheat No. 2, 
30¢ rate points to New York, June 27, was 
$2.55@2.56, whereas a few tentative bids 
for new crop, July shipment, have been 
around the Cflicago September future of 
$2.12. It is not considered likely that 
the new crop will go below the govern- 
ment loan basis of $2.05, Chicago. 

It is reported from Circleville, Ohio, that 
cutting of new wheat is expected to get 
started about July 4. That is the time 
that the harvest normally gets under way 
in the Toledo territory, but it probably will 
be at least two weeks later this year. There 
has been such an absence of domestic 
flour buying, with depletion of stocks and 
previous bookings, that quite a wave of 
buying might set in with the coming of 
more settled conditions. This is the sea- 
son for reduced production with closing 
down of mills for .fumigatfon and cleaning 
and vacations. Operations are reduced. 

Cleveland: There was little change in 
the price of flour last week. The trade 
seems to be inclined to mark time, with 
only those who are in desperate need pur- 
chasing flour. Large bakers are waiting 
for volume receipts of Kansas wheat, at 
which time they expect to purchase flour 
for at least 120 days. Jobbers, as well, 
are awaiting the analysis on the new crop 
of KansaéS wheat and are observing the 
difference in price between Kansas and 
spring wheat flour in order to ascertain 
whether or not this will be a Kansas year. 

The baking business in general is very 
poor. Bakers are complaining the demand 
for sweet goods and pies has fallen off 
greatly: 

The weather in this territory the past 
ten days has been ideal, and farmers 
have been able to make up for lost time 
by planting crops that the rains delayed. 

The demand for family flour continues 
with home baking apparently increased be- 
cause of the high price of meat. 

Quotations June 28: spring family $7.20, 
high gluten $6.85, standard patent $6.60, 
first clear $6.40; hard winter family $7.30, 
standard patent $6.60, first clear $6.30; 
soft winter family $8.30, short patent $7.50, 
straight $6.70, first clear $6.30 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Flour buyers are showing more 
interest in nearby shipment purchases, 
but the majority of the trade still is 
waiting for the peak movement of new 
crop wheat. Clears are reported stronger. 
Millers now are expressing the thought 
that by late July and August, when heavy 
shipments from the Northwest and South- 
west should be in full progress, the car 
shortage in this territory will again be- 
come a major difficulty. Spring and hard 
winter glutens advanced 15¢, spring stand- 
ard and clears 5¢, while the other items de- 
clined 5@15¢. 

Quotations June 27, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: 
spring family $7.40, high gluten $7.05, 
standard $6.70, first clears $6.60; hard win- 
ter family $7.40, high gluten $7.05; stand- 
ard $5.90, first clears $5.80; soft winter 
rag patent $6, straight $5.85, first clears 
$5.35. 

New York: Lack of confidence by buyers 
in current prices continues to curtail pur- 
chases. Their policy of small replacements 
believe that low stocks may force them 
into the market on an immediate ship- 
ment basis that cannot be filled. Even the 
decline in southwestern flours did not bring 
the anticipated volume, and not until the 
wheat crop movement is in full swing will 
the. smaller trade believe in prices. Aside 
from the regular weekly purchases of one 
chain baker and active interest by an- 
other, business has been limited to a car 
here and there. As prices have slid fur- 
ther into the new crop basis the differ- 
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ence between springs and southwesterns 
has widened until Kansas grades were 
quoted about $1 sack below Minnesota 
grades. High glutens, however, are not 
readily offered from the Southwest, and 
consumers requiring the stronger flours are 
still forced to pay the premium. Prices 
generally are about 10¢ higher than the pre- 
ceding week. 

Ships on Pacific Coast run are rapidly 
being returned to private ownership, but 
the volume of flour from that area is not 
heavy and soft wheats seem hard hit. 

Quotations June 28: spring family flour 
$7.50, high glutens $7.10@7.35, standard 
patents $6.75@7, clears $6.65@6.80; south- 
western short patents $6@6.25, standard 
patents $5.90@6.20; high ratio cake $7.25 
@7.50, soft winter straights, Pacific Coast 
rail $6.68@6.86, eastern $6.10@6.30. 


Boston: Mixed trends ruled in the Boston 
market last week. Springs are very short 
despite the light demand, registering ad- 
vances of 5@40¢, with the greater gain 
on high glutens. Hard winter grades are 
easier, reflecting the hope that a sharply 
higher movement in the Southwest will 
bring further price cuts. This type is 10@ 
20¢ lower. 

Two interstate bakers placed fairly long 
lines of new Kansas for 120-day  ship- 
ment. However, the bulk of the trade 
maintained their operations on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, indicating an almost com- 
plete lack of confidence in current price 
levels. Substantial advances in cash wheat 
prices only seemed to intensify their cau- 
tion. 

Quotations June 28: spring short pat- 
ents $6.70@7.10, standards $6.60@7, high 
gluten $7.05@7.45, first clears $6.45@6.65; 
hard winter short patents $5.90@6.20, stand- 
ards $5.75@6.05; Pacific soft wheat ilour 
$6.38@6.55; eastern soft wheat flour $4.20 
@6.45; high ratio $7.30@7.45, family ‘ype 
$7.40 @7.50. 

Philadelphia: Those with their finger on 
the pulse of the local flour market are 
predicting that a decided change in the 
over-all picture is in the making. 

At present bakers’ interest is greater than 
in many months, with each revision in 
quotations bringing some inquiry. Until 
now, this has not been converted into 
actual buying, but mill representatives are 
optimistic. 

Ordinarily, observers say, the irregular- 
ity which developed in the price structure 
the past week and now has prices 30¢ 
lower to 20¢ higher than a week ago might 
have had a tendency to cool the revived 
interest. However, it is pretty well known 
that bakers have allowed their stocks to 
drop to dangerous levels and at least some 
will be forced to buy soon or suspend op- 
erations. 

Activity resulting from the placement 
of such orders is not expected to set any 


new high records, however. Those who 
are obliged to purchase are not likely 
to take very large amounts of flour. Con- 


sumers are not expected to abandon hand- 
to-mouth buying. suddenly, especially with 
the feeling prevailing that quotations are 
due to fall further. But any such expan- 
sion of buying will look busy compared to 
the long-established dullness. 

Mill representatives have been warning 
bakery operators, especially the owners 
of small establishments, that if a large 
segment of the industry decides to place 
contracts at about the same time a delivery 
jam seems certain. This thought is par- 
ticularly intended for those who have 
allowed their available supply of flour to 
reach all-time low levels. 

Meanwhile, dealings are poking along 
on the impetus of scattered fill-ins, and 
shipments from out-of-town mills are ex- 
tremely light. 

Some of the order placements are by 
bakers who find an attraction in the con- 
cessions obtainable on hard winter wheat 
flour. Others are hopeful that the easier 
undertone may spread to the other types 
of flour which they require. 

Export business is also lagging at the 
moment. Reports from abroad that crops 
are larger than anticipated but still far 
short of the needs for supplying devastated 
countries indicates that buying from that 
quarter is likely to continue, probably 
through the 1947-48 season. 

The only flour leaving the local port 
during the past week was a shipment of 
189,200 bags aboard the David G. Burnet, 
which sailed for Trieste. 

Quotations June 28: spring family $7./0@ 
7.60, high gluten $7.15@7.35, short patent 
$7@7. 10, standard $6.90@7, first clear $5.45 
@6.65; hard winter short patent $6.10@ 
6.20, standard $5.95@6.05; soft winter stand- 
ard $6.25@6.45. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Buyers are hesitant to fol- 
low this week’s advance in flour prices, and 
very little booking is being done for fu- 
ture deliveries, except a few lots of south- 
western hard wheat flour. The bulk of 
sales are for quick to nearby future ship- 
ment, principally for Texas and Oklahomé 
mills. New crop flour shipments from the 
Southwest are reaching market in la:ger 
volume and helping to fill up rather de- 
pleted stocks. 

Northern spring wheat flours are strong, 
with prices advancing around 40¢ sack 
from the recent low; however, no volume 
of business has yet materialized, although 
the demand*for quick delivery is good. 

Midwestern and Pacific Coast types of 
soft wheat flour are generally inac'ivé 
with buyers showing little interest in 
booking for other than immediate require- 
ments, 

Export business continues quiet, altho ugh 
some licenses to South American countries 
are now being received on previous book- 
ings and, in a few cases, on new bookiné®. 
Heavier buying by European nations aga nst 
August quotas is now being consummated, 
and some large individual amounts havé 
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been purchased, with further inquiries for 
jarge amounts ifi process of negotiation. 

Quotations June 28, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.70@5.85, standard $5.60@5.75, first clear 
$5.30@5.45; spring wheat bakery’ short 
patent  $7@7.10, standard $6.85@7, first 
clear $6.50@6.75, high gluten $7.05 @7.25; 
soft wheat short patent $6.30@6.50, straight 
$5.70@ 5.90, first clear $5.30@5.50, high ra- 
tio cake $6.50@6.75; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.30 @7.50, pastry $6.45@6.60. Prices are 
for all new crop flour except northern 
spring and Pacific Coast flours. Barge rate 
20¢ less. 

Atlanta: Flour business remains slow in 
this territory as far as interest in booking 
is concerned, No buyer wants to go be- 
yond immediate or 30-day requirements, a 
ear here and there being the general rule. 
Bakers are not making much inquiry ex- 
cept mostly out of curiosity and are still 
holding off because they continue to hope 
for lower prices. Scattered and regular 
orders come from them, but only on a price 
at date of shipment basis. Old time 
members of the industry here say they 
have never seen so many orders placed 
on this basis before. Shipping instruc- 
tions are in line with orders as a ma- 
jority of old contracts have been about 
cleaned up. 

Although a fair amount of family flour 
business is being transacted, it is attribut- 


ed to low stocks of brands usually han- 
died. Wholesalers want to deal chiefly 
on a buy-and-ship basis to meet out-go 
with small concern for future. In some 


instances, those who had placed orders 
on a price at date of shipment basis sent 
in specifications a little more freely during 
the past week, but this was spotted. 

A few inquiries came from blenders, but 
they also continue to purchase on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. ‘ 

Prices fluctuated somewhat or ‘were the 


same as last week. Spring wheat bakery 
flours advanced 25¢, southwestern patents 
held unchanged as did cake and pastry 
flour. On the other hand, hard wheat 
family flour dropped 40¢ but soft wheat 
family flour held unchanged. 

Quotations June 28: spring high gluten 


$7.508,15, short patent $7.35@7.95, stand- 
ard patent $7.30@7.45, first clear $6.85@7.45; 
hard winter standard patent $5.92@6.10, 
short patent $6.02@6.25, first clear $5.75 


@6.50; hard winter family $6.15@6.95; soft 
wheat family $6.60@7.50; soft wheat first 
clear $5.75@6.50; cake flour, extra fancy 
$7.70@8.05; pastry flour $6.65@7; self-ris- 


ing flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The market is very quiet, with 
buyers waiting for new crop prices. No 
current export business is in the offing, and 
mills are running at full capacity. Mills 
are not worried about forward sales be- 
cause they know that if they do not sell 
in the domestic market, the government 
will keep them in business on export or- 
ders; thus there is no reason for pressing 
the domestic market until the new crop 
wheat price situation clarifies. 

There is a downward tendency in sym- 
pathy with new crop wheat quotations, 
but millers are not anxious sellers, and 
no new crop prices have been put out to the 
trade in general. Chances are that new 


“erop quotations on flour will come along 


almost any day, however. Family patent 
ay bluestem $6.67, bakery $7.01, pastry 

6.22. ; 

Portland: Still no new crop flour prices 
out by mills of the Pacific Northwest. PMA 
asked for some flour for delivery by July 
31, but mills were not in a position to take 
very much of it, due to the tight wheat 
situation. PMA has been taking wheat for 
new crop delivery, and with light offerings 
in the country, mills are not in a position 
to take on business with any assurance 
of new crop wheat supplies. 

Mill grindings continue heavy and will 
until the middle of July, when operations 
are expected to be curtailed until new 
crop wheat is more readily available. 

Quotations June 28: high gluten $7.22, all 
Montana $7.05, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.81, bluestem bakers $6.84, cake $7.10, 
Pastry $6.25, pie $6.10, whole wheat 100% 
$6.37, graham $6.02, cracked wheat $6.02. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Mills are in full pro- 
duction in an effort to fill 1946-47 com- 
Mitments to‘ U.K. before end of July. The 
Canadian Wheat Board has issued instruc- 
tions that sales of export flour may be 
made to U.K. for delivery from mills dur- 
ing August and September, 1947, but the 


* board reserves the right to limit August 


and September bookings of individual mills 
if they are unable to assure the board 
the 1946-47 bookings can be shipped from 
Mills by July 31, 1947. The price basis 
is unchanged on G.R. flour. Bookings for 
August and September shipment have been 
Made by the British Ministry of Food. 
Inquiries for flour are being received from 
Buropean countries and also sonmte South 
American countries, but mills are unable 
to take any new bookings for the present. 
No change in domestic market. Quotations 
June 28: ceilings, top patent springs for 
Use in Canada $5.05 bbl., seconds $4.40, 
bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
With 10¢ added for -cartage where used. 
For export to U.K., government regula- 
tion flour $12.28 for 280 lb. for shipment 
Up to end of September, Halifax or St. John. 

No change is anticipated in winter wheat 
flour market until the arrival of the 
new crop. 

Quotations June 28: standard grades for 
domestic use $4.40 bbl., secondhand cot- 
tons, Montreal freight basis; for export 
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$7.35 bbl., f.a.s., 98’s cotton, Canadian sea- 
board, plus equalization fee of $7.50. 

Stocks of winter wheat are very low and 
offerings are scarce. Quotations June 28: 
$1.12@1.14 bu. shipping points in Ontario, 
according to freight. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was the largest figure re- 
corded for several weeks, with the U.K. 
taking approximately 822,000 bbl. while 
other countries took roughly 83,000 bbl. 
Domestic demand for flour continues good, 
all mills are operating to capacity and sup- 
plies are moving freely. Quotations June 
28: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30 cottons; second patents 
$4.80; second patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: The general export flour pic- 
ture out of this port, remains clouded. 
Mills are finding considerable difficulty in 
getting any permits out of the Chinese gov- 
ernment with the result that few com- 
mercial sales are being completed. There 
are, however, substantial shipments going to 
China as a result of purchases direct from 
Canadian mills by the Chinese purchasing 
mission. 

The Manila outlet is again quiet, report- 
edly due to accumulations of supplies there. 
This market, however, is expected to be 
back in the picture again within the next 
month or so. Limited shipments are going 
from here to other countries, but the total 
is comparatively small. 

Flour dealers here report difficulty in 
satisfying the domestic demand for hard 
wheat flour by reason of their milling being 
limited to 105% of the 1945 grind. This 
production is said to be too small in view 
of the increased population in this area. 
Most of the current buying is coming from 
large baking firms. Store sales are still 
slack, and while there has been some im- 
provement in this trade, the gain has not 
been great. 

Pastry flour is in fair supply from both 
Ontario and prairie mills, but cake flour 
is very short. Cash car quotations for 
98’s cottons June 28: first patents $5.40; 
bakers patents $5; vitamin B $4.90. Cake 
and pastry flour to the trade is unchanged 
at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: With the new crop close at 
hand and with the promise’ of lower prices, 
bakers confine purchases of flour to very 
small lots, just enough to tide them over. 
Old rye grain is scarce and high in price. 
On spot here, No. 2 is quoted at $2.87@ 
2.90 bu., or 54@56¢ over the September 
future. Mill buyers bid 15¢ over the fu- 
ture for July arrival grain, 10¢ over for 
arrival by Aug. 15, and 5¢ over for all of 
August. Flour quotations are nominal. 
Pure white rye flour $8 cwt., in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 30¢ less, 
and pure dark $2 less. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 55@75¢ bag. 
Sales and shipping directions are slow. 
Pure white $8.35, medium $8.05, dark $6.35, 
rye meal $7.35. 


New York: Rye flour was offered more 
freely with sales slightly below the gen- 
eral range. Sales were spread over a 
broader number of buyers but were chiefly 
in small lots. Pure white patents $8.35 
@8.75. 

Cleveland: The demand for rye flour 
the past week has been very small. Both 
jobbers and bakers are awaiting the ar- 
rival of new rye grain, which should be 
available the first part of July. Prices 
for July shipment are approximately 75¢ 
sack less than present quotations, al- 
though the prices of rye flour for the 
present week are practically the same as 
last week. A great many rye flour mills 
have shut down until after July 4. Quota- 
tions: patent white rye $8.25@8.75, medium 
rye $7.90@8.15. 

Buffalo: The demand for light supplies 
of rye continues fair. New crops are be- 
ginning to make more rye available, and 
this is reflected in a drop of 25¢ sack 
for white, medium and dark rye. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: white rye $8.40, 
medium rye $8.10, dark rye $6.40. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.14, Wisconsin 
white -patent $10. 


Philadelphia: Pricewise the local rye 
market is unsettled, with a wide spread 
prevailing in quotations. Although prices 
were on a downhill course, buying interest 
remains nearly dormant. The only transac- 
tions reported are small fill-ins. An opinion 
heard here is that a tight situation may 
develop in rye sometime later in the sum- 
mer, before the new crop starts to move, 
but it brought no immediate reaction from 
the trade. The quotation on rye white of 
$8.25@8.70 compares with $8.80@8.90 a week 
earlier. 

Atlanta: Demand is light and supplies 
are ample; rye, white $8.10@8.20; dark 
usually quoted $2@3 less. 

Chicago: Rye prices went up the past 
week 5@15¢, and demand fell off. Sales 
were few in number and. only in. small lots. 
White patent rye $8.10@8.20, medium $7.80 
@8, dark $5.10@7. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


June June June June 


7 14 21 28 
Five mills ... 23,941 40,739 37,082 *26,083 


*Four mills. 
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La Grange Flours . . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
4 high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 
This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selc¢c- 
tion and careful milling: 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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"1 iamond D ” trol from Montana Spring 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A _ Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2¥2c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 











BROKERS 
WANTED! 


In Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more and Pittsburgh, to repre- 
sent the output of a spring 
wheat mill—1,200 bags daily ca- 


pacity. Apply; 


NORTH EAST FLOUR MILLS, INC. 
NORTH EAST, PA. 











WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience. This is wonderful opportunity 
to become connected with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Mills, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


ad 


MILLER — SUPERINTENDENT OR AS- 
sistant. Twenty years’ experience, Can 
give good references and reasons for 
wanting to make change. Address 87265, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED — OFFICE POSITION WITH 
flour mill or grain company. College 
graduate, 27. Fundamental knowledge of 
milling “business procedure. Practical 
milling experience background. Address 
8751, The Northwestern Miller, 23 Bea- 
ver St., New York 4, N. 




















MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv - EAR TRAN Aa TT 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
. BEB. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED 

The representation of well-known mill- 
ing corporation, producers of first-class 
hard and soft wheat flours, by an old 
established firm with long experience 
and excellent financial standing in 
Honduras, Central America. For ref- 
erence and complete information please 
write 8745, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 























CUBAN FIRM 


With best connections, large expe- 
rience, staff‘ of specialized 
men, solicits exclusive representa- 


tion of mills for Cuban market, on 
commission basis. 


Aurelio. A. de Rojas 
P. O. Box 1354, 
Havana, Cuba 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Buyers have withdrawn from 
the market and prices are weakening. Bran 
is down about $4.50 and standard middlings 
a like amount from top point last week. 
Standard middlings, however, are still very 
scarce, and command a premium of $13.50 
@14 over bran. Mills are not forcing offer- 
ings, preferring to get their June com- 
mitments at recent high levels cleaned 
up within contract time limits. A feature 
of the market ts the unusually brisk in- 
quiry for bran from the Pacific Coast area. 
Liberal sales have been made, not only for 
prompt but for deferred delivery, at very 
satisfactory prices, and at least one im- 
portant milling company reports. this de- 
mand in excess of their ability to fill. 
Flour middlings and red dog are still 
neglected. With trading light, local quo- 
tations are nominal. Bran $54, standard 
midds. $67.50@68, flour midds. $69, red 
dog $70. 

Duluth: Demand is good for immediate 
shipments. The trend is somewhat lower 
and supplies are light. Pure bran $58, 
standard bran $57, standard midds. $69, 
flour midds. $70, mixed feeds $66, red dog 
$71. 

Kansas City: A weaker tone in the mill- 
feed market at Kansas City during the last 
week cut daily slices of around $1 from 
the record high of $74 for gray shorts, 
while bran, which figured $16 cheaper than 
shorts, was also relatively weaker. A re- 
sistance to higher prices developed when 
formula feed demand went down. At 
present offerings are adequate to meet the 
market needs, while demand is quiet. Quo- 
tations June 30: bran $50.50@51, shorts 
$66.50 @ 67.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed from 
$1.50@5.50 lower with the greatest decline 
in bran. Quotations, straight cars: bran 
$53@54, mill run $61.50@62.50, shorts $70 
@71, mixed or pool cars $1 additional. 

Wichita: Corn for July delivery at a rec- 
ord high and a heavy output of 80% 
extraction flour combine to hold millfeed 
prices at an extremely high level. With 
bran steady and shorts $1.50@2.50 higher 
than prices a week ago, the differential 
is now $16. Demand for bran is good, 
with supply sufficient. Demand for shorts 
is heavy, with supply inadequate. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $55.50, shorts 
$71.50. 

Salina: The demand for bran continues 
slow, but exceptionally good for shorts. 
The supply of bran is sufficient, but shorts 
continue in small supply. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $55@55.50, gray shorts 
$71 @71.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand less active for both 
bran and shorts, partly due to ample sup- 
plies of new crop feed grains. Quotations, 
carlots: bran $58.50@59.50, gray shorts $75 
@76, burlaps, delivered TCP, about $3.50 
lower on bran and $2 lower on shorts, com- 
pared to a week earlier. 

St. Louis: Buyers are backing away from 
present prices, and as a result there is 
very little demand. . Offerings are ample 
to take care of the inquiries. Bran is 
50¢ and gray shorts are $1 below the pre- 
vious close. Bran $58.50@59, gray shorts 
$75 @75.50. 

Toledo: Operation of the mills is reduced 
in the absence of new orders and com- 


. Pletion of shipments on previous bookings. 


No wheat is coming out and supplies are 
exhausted back in the country. Fumiga- 
tion and cleanings have begun. Demand 
takes all millfeed available at top prices 
around $75 ton, f.o.b. mill, for both bran 
and midds., some mills having their entire 
output taken away by trucks. 

Cleveland: Local mills have enjoyed a 
quite active feed market the past week, 
although prices have declined approximate- 
ly $1.50 ton. The mill has been able to 
dispose of 50% of its output to truckers. 
The balance has been shipped out in mixed 
cars. Quotations: bran $64 ton, standard 
midds. $76, flour midds. $76. 

Buffalo: High prices of other feedstuffs 
make millfeed, even at present high levels, 
attractive to buyers. Standard middlings 
are up $4, and the demand exceeds supply. 
Indications are that the larger mills will 
grind greater amounts of 80% extraction 
flour for export. Bran is up 50¢, flour 
middlings $5.50, red dog $5. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: bran $63.50@64, stand- 
ard midds. $76.50@77, flour midds. §77@ 
77.50, red dog $77.50@78. 


Boston: The soaring of middlings featured 
the Boston market last week. Spring bran 
is moving within an extremely narrow 
price range, but middlings rose $10 to 
$81 ton before easing off about a $1 at 
the close of the week. Buyers are al- 
most universally keeping their inventories 
down to an absolute minimum, reflecting 
the threats of many poultry and cattle 
raisers to slash their operations until prices 
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HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office 











drop. Quotations: spring bran $67.50, mid- 
dlings $80, mixed feed $79, red dog $82. 

Philadelphia: Standard middlings continue 
to attract considerable buying interest; and 
at present very little of this ingredient 
is available here. One dealer sold his en- 
tire stock at $80, a $2 premium over the 
prevailing quotation. Factors in this spe- 
cialized demand are the high levels reached 
by corn and reports that mills are pro- 
ducing increased amounts of high extrac- 
tion flour for export. The arrival of new 
wheat is expected to cut into present de- 
mand, however. Otherwise, the millfeed 
market is quiet. Quotations June 28: bran 
$70@71, standard midds. $77@78, red dog 
$77@78. 

New Orleans: Prices on bran and gray 
shorts are slightly easier this week, with 
much freer offerings on bran. Gray shorts 
remain scarce, particularly for quick ship- 
ment. Buyers show little interest in other 
than immediate shipments or shipment early 
July, with only limited sales resulting. 
In a few cases, bran for June shipment 
was offered at $59. Export inquiries on 
both bran and gray shorts developed on 
a larger scale than for some weeks pre- 
vious but no actual bookings have been 
consummated. Wheat bran, June $59@ 
61.50, July $56.25@57.50; gray shorts, June 
$78@80.50, July $66.50@67.75. 

Atlanta: Demand is fairly good but buy- 
ers are making purchases only to meet 
needs; the trend is unsteady; supplies am- 
ple for demand. Lower quotations are a 
result of distress cars: wheat bran $64@ 
67, gray shorts $79.60@84. 

Seattle: The millfeed market continues 
extremely tight, with supplies at the pres- 
ent time impossible to obtain. Quotations 
are only nominal, and do not have much 
meaning so far as obtaining supplies are 
concerned. The feed trade is looking in 
all directions for supplies, without being 
able to take care of requirements. It is 
felt in some quarters that with declining 
wheat prices the pinch on mill offal may 
not last much more than another 30 days 
because ground wheat may be substituted 
for millfeed when the price differential 
is not as heavy as it is at present. Quota-. 
tions firm at $60 Seattle-Tacoma; no sup- 
plies available. 


Portland: Mill run $60, middlings $66 ton. 


Toronto-Montreal: Offerings are inade- 
quate to meet demand. Quotations: ceil- 
ings, bran $30.25, shorts $31.25, middlings 
$34.25, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: The millfeed situation remains 
unchanged. While sales in the three prairie 
provinces continue unimportant, eastern 
Canada is taking practically all of the out- 
put from western mills, and supplies are 
still far short of requirements. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$29.25, shorts $30.25; Alberta bran $26.75, 
shorts $27.75; small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
exceptionally good. There has been a spe- 
cial run on middlings, possibly due to the 
higher prices on barley. Supplies from 
western mills are fairly even, and while a 
number of these mills are closing for sea- 
sonal overhaul, there are expected to be 
enough supplies to meet demands. Cash 
car quotations: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, 
middlings $33.80. i 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


2,210,000 BU. WHEAT 
PURCHASED BY CCC 


KANSAS CITY —After dropping 
off to a zero level a week ago, Com- 
modity Credit Corp. wheat purchases 
were stepped up sharply last week- 
end to 2,210,000 bu., the largest daily 
level since the early Texas wheat 
movement. 

On June 30 the agency purchased 
an additional 1,580,000 bu. 

A new development in CCC buying 
took place June 30 when the agency 
purchased some wheat at interior 
points in Kansas to go to Chicago, 
paying $2.16% bu. Since previously 
all buying has been on a Gulf basis 
of $2.25, the purchases represented 
a relative price increase in relation 
to Kansas City values. On July 1 the 
agency was seeking offers at Kansas 
City for wheat for shipment to east- 
ern ports, reportedly to meet a late 
July loading date. 

Earlier CCC made some purchases 
for August and September Gulf de- 
livery, trade reports said, at discounts 
of 1¢ for August and 2¢ for Septem- 
ber from the $2.25, Gulf, level that 
has been followed recently by the 
agency for July. The amount of 
wheat bought for these later months 
was not disclosed. 

From last June 3, when wheat 
buying was resumed in the South- 
west, to June 28, inclusive, the agency 
had purchased 29,282,000 bu. 

CCC also purchased 116,666 
bu. wheat at Portland last week. 
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PRODUCE EXCHANGE MEN 
SPONSOR GOLF TOURNEY 


NEW YORK — At the spring golf 
tournament of the New York Produce 
Exchange members, held at the Sub- 
urban Country Club in Union, N. J, 
H. C. Halsted of E. S. Halsted & Co, 
turned in a low gross of 77 and net 
of 74 for first prize. Wilfred Wieland 
of the Cooperative Wholesale Society, 
was next with a 76 net and George 
Nelson of the Universal Grain Co., 
had a 77. Low score winners for six 
blind holes, no handicap, were 
Raymond Kilthau 29, and John H. 
Blake 35. Other flour men who took 
prizes were Samuel R. Strisik of S. 
R. Strisik Co. and Charles C. Chinski, 


BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN WAREHOUSE PLANNED 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The Farmers 
Union Cooperative, Collinsville, has 
obtained a permit for the construc- 
tion of a grain warehouse to cost ap- 
proximately $3,250. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
. Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., June 27, 1947 (000’s 
omitted): 














Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur .. 8,505 841 3,823 3,171 
Voncouver-New 

Westminster .. 5,834 is 124 160 
Churchill ...... 43 os oe ce 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 








WRLOTS acct tee 116 ae 448 542 
| Saree 14,497 841 4,394 3,873 
Year ago ..... 10,269 737 8,293 5,188 
Receipts during week ending June 27: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar... 4,577 134 1,574 656 
Pacific seaboard. 371 os 18 6 
Other terminals* 11 —- 9 12 
BOC: ‘ii8 ods 4,960 134 1,601 674 


Shipments during week ending June 27: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
Lake 





éieerveks 3,953 194 1,374 325 

Mal wwcceces’s 49 oe 240 97 
Pacific seaboard. 2,238 > 58 il 
Other terminals* 37 ot 7 40 
WOCRIs~ esis. 6,277 194 1,679 173 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. I- 
June 27, 1947: 
Ft. Wm,-Pt. Ar..161,939 7,079 55,945 35,599 
Pacific seaboard. 59,075 ous ayaee 715 
Churchill ....... 1,094 1 oa 
Other terminals* 1,646 1,243 2,332 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1- 
June 27, 1947: 
Ft. Wm,-Pt. Ar..156,204 6,807 57,762 34,251 
Pacific seaboard. 54,587 -. 1,529 598 
Churchill ....... 2,929 — 19 +e 
Other terminals* 1,558 oe vapeek. 2,883 

*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for June 21 and 28, at Kan- 
sas City: 


SETTLING PRICES 





BRAN— June 21 June 28 
. Se ae ee $56.25@ 56.50 $....@ ...- 
SORE. s. oes caves 49.75@ 60.50 ....@t47.15 
pT eee eee 46.00@ 47.00 44.75@ 45.00 
September 44.00@ 44.75 43.00@ 43.50 
October ...... 44.00@ 44.75 43.00@ 43.50 
November 44.50@ 45.50 48.59@ 44.0 
December .... cece cscs Soe dT QT44.00 

SHORTS— 
GO. Rak bok $71.25@ 73.25 $....@ ...- 
5 ES ar 59.00@ 59.75 «ee @T58.00 
SE. Gb Se 5-66.56 52.50@ 54.00 561.00@ 51.75 
September 51.50@ 53.00 50.00@ 51.'0 
October ...... 51.00@ 52.00 49.50@ 51.'0 
November 51.00@ 52.00% 49.00@ 50.0 
December oeee@ «2. 48,00@ 49.'0 


Sales (tons) . 360 720 


*Bid. Asked. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of tie 
United States at the close of the week 
ending June 22, 1947, and June 23, 1946 
as reported to the Grain Branch of tie 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agr'- 
culture in bus (000’s omittedy: 


Canadian 
-American— -—in bond-— 
June June June June 
22, 23, 22, > 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Wheat ...... 16,757 50,601 8 1,075 
Sa eae 13,155 19,300 ae eee 
SRG. an!) 4.0.0.4 3,929 3,796 248 
Rye ..... eecs. Renee 327 33 
Barley ...... 8,162 4,614 Le 182 
Flaxseed .... 810 1,311 er eee 
Soybeans .... 2,903 ~~4,099 


Stocks of United States bonded grain 
in store and afloat in Canada marke's 
June 22 (figures for corresponding date 4 
year ago given in parentheses): wheat, 
none; corn, 959,000 (18,000). 
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Fats, Oils Situation Moving Toward 
Buyers’ Market, According to Report 


WASHINGTON—The fats and oils 
situation is in general moving toward 
a buyers’ market, the United States 
Department of Commerce has report- 
ed. It is not so much a matter of 
sufficient supplies to meet total pos- 
sible demand, but rather that an 
equilibrium between supply and de- 
mand has been reached at current 
prices, the report said. Unless sup- 
plies do not meet the present pro- 
duction estimates or exports increase 
greatly under new programs, it is un- 





FATS AND OILS SUPPLY 
SITUATION BRIGHTER 
“The supply situation in fats and 
oils is taking on a brighter hue,” the 
American Bakers Association report- 
ed to its membership in a recent bul- 
letin. “Indications of this may be 
noted in a softening of demand prices 
for both lard and shortening over 
the last month or so. While supplies 
will continue relatively tight for 
some months to come, it is expected 
that by late fall an almost normal 
supply situation will prevail. Greatly 
increased shipments of copra from 
Philippines, far surpassing earlier ex- 
pectations, will contribute to the bet- 
ter supply situation.” 





likely that prices will again rise to 
previous levels, the report continued. 

“In the months following the re- 
moval of utilization and price con- 
trols in October and November of 
1946, industry drew on supplies of 
edible vegetables oils to meet high 
consumer demand,” the report said. 
“By the first of April this year, we 
had utilized 69% of total cottonseed 
oil supplies for the 1946-47 crop year, 
compared with 53% used by the same 
date in 1946. At the same time 51% 
of the crop year’s supplies of soybean 





SALES TALK — Edward J. Cecka, 
sales manager of the Richmond Mfg. 
Co. division of Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., appears in the above pic- 
ture to be driving home a sales point 
to Creighton Morrison, milling re- 
Search engineer for General Mills, 
Inc., regarding the merits of the 
Niagara sifter. The picture was 
taken at the recent convention of the 
AOM in Minneapolis. 


oil had disappeared into consuming 
channels or through exports, com- 
pared with 43% by the end of March 
in 1946. However, lard and butter 
production will be higher than pre- 
viously estimated and scheduled ex- 
ports of fats and oils lower for the 
second and third quarters this year 
than last. These increases to domes- 
tic supplies more than offset the de- 
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From the fertile field where it is grown, to the mill 
where it is processed, Cargill offers a completely 


unified service of grain supply. 


Strategically located country elevators plus 
branch buying offices originate tremendous quanti- 
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cline in vegetable oil availability for 
the remainder of this season. The 
result should be an easier situation 
than last summer, when there was an 
acute shortage of edible fats, par- 
ticularly in the South. 

“The events of recent weeks show 
that prices had gone up too far and 
too fast. After continuing to advance 
during the first three months of 1947 
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to levels which generally far exceed- 
ed the peaks reached after World 
War I, prices of most fats and oils 
broke during April. The market de- 
cline came as a reaction to the high 
prices prevailing before April, and 
was caused by a combination of fac- 
tors. 

“Once signs of a break appeared, 
psychological factors and natural 
reluctance to buy on a declining mar- 
ket accentuated the downturn. Major 
factors that will affect prices during 
the remainder of this year will be 
progress reports covering the 1947 
crops and foreign trade develop- 
ments,” 





an integrated service of grain supply... 


By this close integration of many separate func- 
tions, Cargill cuts duplication, saves waste motion, 


broadens its services to growers and processors, and 


ties of all grains. Huge terminal elevator capacity grain markets. 
provides vast storage facilities for recurring grain 
surpluses. Transportation is arranged for greatest 


economy by rail, truck and water. Fully staffed sales 
offices serve the nation’s primary consuming mar- 
kets and a highly developed private wire system 
links all offices to permit the quick relaying of spot 
information and orders. Adequate financial facilities 
broaden the volume and scope of contracts Cargill 


can accept and carry through. 


PL 
CAH 


helps insure the economical handling and movement 
of grain. Offices in Minneapolis and all principal 
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UNMATCHED FACILITIES TO LINK PRODUCER AND USER OF GRAIN 
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ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS—Officers and directors of the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Pennsylvania are shown above. Front 
row, left to right, they are: James Kennedy, Kennedy Bakery, Pitts- 
burgh, treasurer; Ernest Dorner, Dorner Bakery, Etna, financial secre- 
tary; Al F. Planitzer, Planitzer Bakery, Mt. Oliver, president, and James 
McNally, McNally Bakery, Aspinwall, director. Standing, left to right: 
Louis J. Dudt, ‘South Hills Premier Bakery, Pittsburgh, vice president; 
Paul Baker, Jenny Lee Bake Shops, McKees Rocks, director; Frank An- 
drews, International Milling Co., Pittsburgh, corresponding secretary; 
G. Maseizik, Gustaves Bakery Shop, New Castle, director; E. Dietz, Dietz 
Bakery, Beaver, director; F. J. Brown, Pittsburgh, association attorney; 
Phil Wohlfarth, Jr., Wohlfarth Bros. Bakery, Homestead, director, and 


R > ROYAL HOUSEHo 
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BEND Wik WHEAT GERM 

‘THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 

MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 





John Knaus, Knaus Bakery, Pittsburgh, director. 





Ringing the Baker's Doorbell 


(Continued from page 63) 


pended bakery operations. In the fu- 
ture he will operate a doughnut shop 
in his smaller building facing Hudson 
St. to the rear of the bakery building. 

Kenosha (Wis.) Sweets, Inc., has 
been incorporated to deal in whole- 
sale and retail bakery goods, candies 
and soft drinks. Incorporators are 
John Pendleton, Robert Wuerl and 
Frances H. LaBorde. 

A new bakery shop has. been 
opened at 4410 W. Center St., Mil- 
waukee, by Clarence Rosecky. 

The Arthur Truog Bakery at 3113 
W. Burnham St., Milwaukee, has been 
purchased by John Mueller. 

Joseph Kuras has opened a retail 
bakery at 1825 S. 25th St., Milwau- 
kee. 

Rode’s Bakery has been opened at 
7509 22nd Ave., Kenosha, by Gus 
Rode and David Koch. 

The Modern Home Baker, operated 
by Frank Hahn at 3385 S. Kinnic- 
kinnic Ave., Milwaukee, has been pur- 





chased by Erving Swick and George 
Osinski, operators of the Lincoln 
Home Bakery, 1509 W. Lincoln Ave. 
Mr. Swick will manage the Lincoln 
Ave. shop, with Mr. Osinski in charge 
of the Modern shop. 

The Tasty Pastry Shop has been 
opened at 1017 W. Lincoln Ave., Mil- 
waukee, by Chester Tysko. 

Reinny Muschinski has opened a 
new shop at 3048 S. Delaware Ave., 
Milwaukee. 

The North Side Bakery, Kau- 
kauna, was seriously damaged and 
Harold Gerondale, brother of Elmer, 
owner and operator of the shop, pain- 
fully injured in an explosion. Dam- 
age to the shop included shattered 
display windows and wrecking of the 
interior, plus loss of bakery ‘goods. 
The oven was wrecked. 

The Point Bakery, Stevens Point, 
has opened a new retail store and 
bakery at 200 Main St. 

A new building to house the 
Feutchenberger Baking Corp., Pike- 
ville, has been approved. The build- 
ing will cost $9,305. 














CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 
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THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
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OTTAWA, CANADA 


On Parliament Hill high above the 
Ottawa River the Houses of Parliament 
are of par’: ular interest to every visitor 
to Ottawa, capital city of the Dominion 
of Canada 

Dominating this vast group of build- 
ings is the famous Peace Tower containing 
the Memorial Chamber and Altar of 
Sacrifice. It is a national monument to 
those Canadians who gave their lives 
in the first Great War, of which every 
Canadian is justly proud. 

Abundance of power and proximity to 
natural resources have made Ottawa an 
important industrial centre. 

Handsome public buildings, beautiful 

































In Ave. parks, tree-lined streets, boulevards, and 
Lincoln : scenic driveways combine to make Ottawa 
charge j UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED one of Canada’s most beautiful cities. 
iS been ‘ 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
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*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, OANADA 


















Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


Export Flour.| 
INSURANCE 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 
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Feed Exports for Season Expected 
_to Be Largest in at Least 8 Years 


WASHINGTON—If domestic feed 
production this year is average or 
above, exports probably will continue 
large into 1948, the United States 
Department of Agriculture predicts. 

Exports of feed have been unusual- 
ly large in recent months, and for the 
season are expected to be the largest 
in at least eight years. This is in 
sharp contrast to the situation dur- 
ing the war, when large quantities 
of oats, barley and wheat were im- 
ported from Canada for feed. 


Export Total 


During the 1946-47 corn marketing 
year, corn grain exports, including 
quantities for relief feeding abroad, 
are expected to total about 125 mil- 
lion bushels. Exports of oats as grain 
will total about 20 million bushels 
and barley exports about 10 million 
bushels. Sorghum-grain exports, 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 














CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


















PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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James Richardson & Sous 
Guin larchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA ' . , 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: 
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which have been small in past years, 
are expected to total between 10 and 
15 million bushels during the current 
marketing season. In addition, the 
grain equivalent of around 6 to 8 
million bushels of corn is expected 
to be exported in the form of corn 
starch, sugar, and syrup and around 
a million bushels in the form of corn 
meal. Oatmeal exports probably will 
be equivalent to about 4 million 
bushels oats, and barley malt exports 
equivalent to around 4 to 5 million 
bushels of barley. 


Relief Feeding 


In addition to commercial exports 
for relief feeding, quantities of corn 
and other feeds going for military re- 
lief feeding abroad have become im- 


‘portant during the last year or so. 


During the 1945-46 season, about 6 
million bushels corn grain were ex- 
ported for military. relief feeding 
abroad. This season over 25 million 
bushels of corn grain are expected to 
go for military relief feeding, in ad- 
dition’ to over 5 million bushels oats 
and over 5 million bushels barley. 
Exports of oilseed cake and meal 
this season, principally soybean meal, 
will exceed 100,000 tons, the largest 
in recent years. In the four weeks 
ending May 21, 20,600 long tons (23,- 
100 short tons) of oilseed meal were 
allocated for export and about half 
as much linseed screenings meal. 
This is in addition to the 123,000 
short tons allocated earlier in the 
season, most of which already has 
been exported. During January- 
March, 63,400 tons of soybean meal, 
12,300 tons of peanut meal, and 2,000 
tons of copra meal were exported. 


Exports of commercial mixed feeds 
probably will total 30 to 40,000 tons 
during the current feeding season. 
Exports of these feeds were much 
smaller in 1946 and early 1947 than 
the unusually large exports in 1945. 


Most to Europe 
These are the principal feeds that 
will be exported this year, although 
there are a number of others which 
have been exported in small volume. 
Most of the grain and other feeds 
exported have gone to continental 
Europe and the United Kingdom, but 
fairly large quantities of corn and 
sorghum grains have been exported 
to countries in Asia. 
Feed Imports 


Imports of feeds, which were un- 
usually large during the war, have 
declined considerably during the last 
two years. Oats and barley imports, 
which together exceeded 100 million 
bushels in 1944-45, are expected to 
total only about 5 million bushels for 
the current marketing year. Im- 
ports of wheat for feeding will be 
negligible this year. Imports of by- 
product feeds also will be consider- 
ably smaller than during the war 
years. Wheat millfeed imports prob- 
ably will be only about one half as 
large as in 1945-46, and about one 
fifth of the 1940-44 average. Imports 
of oilseed cake and meal also will be 
somewhat smaller than during the 
war, but imports of copra are large, 
which will make possible a record 
production of copra cake and meal 
this year. 











FEEDS BY AIR—A cargo plane of formula feed was shipped recently 
by the Great West Grain & Seed Co., Fort Worth, to Ramon F. Carvajal, 
feed and grain broker of Havana. This is said to be the first plane load 


of feed to leave the United States to an export buyer. 


Pictured are, left 


to right, Lewis E. Meekins, president of Great West Grain & Seed Co.; 
J. B. Simpson, sales manager; W. A. King, Fort Worth Chamber of Com- 
merce agriculture chief; Harry L. Whitaker, Cloud Lane Air Cargo Co.; 
Bill Mekeel and Capt. Dwight Dir, Air Cargo pilots; Joe Jones and Al- 
bert Harrison of the Great West Grain & Seed Co. 
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Record Output of By-Product 


Feeds Seen in Current Season 


WASHINGTON — Because of the 
unusually large volume of grains be- 
ing ground or processed domestical- 
ly this season, total supplies of by- 
product feeds for livestock dur- 
ing the current feeding season are ex- 
pected to be a record, according to 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

During April-September flour mill- 
ing operations probably will continue 
at a very high rate, and wheat mill- 
feed output is expected to be about 
two thirds larger than the 1,967,000 
tons produced in the second half of 
the season last year. During Octo- 
ber-March 3,220,000 tons were pro- 
duced, the largest’ on record for any 
six-month period, and about one 
fourth greater than the 1940-44 av- 
erage for those months. Production 
of most of the other by-product feeds 
from grain has been considerably 
larger so far this season than in the 
same period of recent years, and far 
above average. Output will continue 
somewhat larger than a year ago, al- 
though the increase for most of these 
feeds will be less than for wheat 
millfeeds, the USDA states. 

Supplies of, oilseed cake and meal 
from May through September prob- 
ably will be about as large as in that 
period of 1946. Supplies of copra 
cake and meal will continue much 
larger than a year ago, while some- 
what less linseed cake and meal will 
be available. Production of soybean 
cake and meal probably will be about 
as large during May-September this 
year as last, but a little more of the 
production is expected to be export- 
ed 


Production of oilseed cake and meal 


By-Product Feeds—Estimated Use for 


during October-March totaled 3,612,- 
000 tons, slightly larger than a year 
earlier, and 10% greater than the 
1940-44 average for- those months. 
Imports of oilseed cake and meal 
during this period were smaller than 
a year ago, while exports were some- 
what greater. The quantity of these 
feeds available for feeding during 
October-March was estimated to be 
about 3,400,000 tons, a little above 
the 1940-44 average, but slightly less 
than the quantity fed in those months 
of 1945-46. (See accompanying ta- 
ble.) 


——— BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEST VIRGINIA IMPOSES 
NEW FEED INSPECTION FEE 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.-—Changes 
in the law concerning commercial 
feedstuffs made by the 1947 session 
of the West Virginia legislature re- 
duce the registration fee to $1 for 
each brand and impose a new inspec- 
tion fee of 15¢. ton: 

Previously the registration fee for 
each brand was $15 for out-of-state 
concerns and $5 for West Virginia 
concerns. The inspection fee, not 
previously imposed, is to be paid to 
the commissioner of agriculture on 
all commercial feedstuffs “sold, of- 
fered or exposed for sale in this state 
in bulk or enclosed in packages or 
containers of 10°lb. or more.” The 
fee for feed in packages of less than 
10 lb. is 5¢ cwt. The commissioner 
of agriculture is authorized to exempt 
any. commercial feedstuffs on. which 
satisfactory evidence has been sub- 
mitted that the tonnage fee has been 
paid. 








Feed, Year Beginning October, 1938-46* 




















1,000 tons ~ 

Average 
Item 1938-42 1943 1944 1945 1946¢ 
Wheat millfeeds ........... 4,823 5,547 5,962 4,952 6,500 
Other mill ‘by-productst .... 2,110 2,551 2,969 2,924 3,300 
Oilseed cake and mealf .... 4,444 6,259 6,209 5,797 5,800 
Animal proteins§ ........... 2,946 2,816 2,606 2,459 2,450 
Other by-product feeds** ... 1,920 1,600 1,600 1,600 1,600 
Total 20a iiethbia Cénie & 16,243 18,773 19,346 17,732 19,650 


*Production plus imports: excludes exports, utilization for food, and other nonfeed 
uses. +Preliminary estimate; subject: to change as additional data become available. tRice 
millfeeds, dried and molasses beet pulp, gluten feed and meal, brewers’ dried grains, 
distillers’ dried grains, and alfalfa meal. {Soybean cake and meal, cottonseed cake and 
meal, linseed cake and meal, peanut cake and meal, and copra cake and meal. §Tankage 
and meat scraps, fish meal, dried milk -products, and other milk products. **Tentative 


estimate of hominy feed, oat millfeeds, molasses and screenings. 
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SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
ers 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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“Do you know anything about this 
case?” the juror was asked. 

“No.” 

“Have you heard anything about 
it?” 

“No.” 

“Have you read anything about it? 

“No.” 

“Have you formed an opinion about 
this case?” 

“What case?” 

“Accepted, your Honor.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 

“Hurry over to our fraternity house 
doctor, a fellow here has something 
the matter with his eyes.” 

“It must be serious if you wake 
me up at this time of the night. 
What’s the trouble? Does he see 
elephants and snakes and things?” 

“No, sir, that’s why we called. The 
room is full of them and he can’t 


see them.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 
First Drunk: We’re getting closer 
to town. 
Second Drunk: How do you know? 
First Drunk: We’re hitting more 


” 


people. 

¢$¢ ¢ 
Murphy: What’s that in your 
pocket? 


Pat (in whisper): Dynamite. I’m 
waiting for Casey. Every time he 
meets me, he slaps me on the chest 
and breaks my pipe. Next time he 
does it, he’ll blow his hand off. 


¢?¢¢ 

A neighbor, passing the cabin of a 
mountaineer, had the bad fortune to 
run over and kill the mountaineer’s 
favorite dog. He went into the house 
and told the man’s wife what had 
happened and how sorry he was. The 
owner of the dog was.out in the fields, 
and the motorist decided he had bet- 
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ter go out and tell him of the acci- 
dent, too. 

“Better break it to him easy like,” 
said the wife. “First tell him it was 
one of the kids.” 


e¢¢ ¢ 
Show Girl (having just received q 
beautiful set of mink skins from an 
admirer): What I don’t see is how 
such wonderful furs can come from 
such a low, sneaking, little beast. 
Admirer: I don’t ask for thanks 
but I won’t be insulted. 


¢$¢¢ 


The old Scotchman was dying. He 
was trying to make a will for the 
benefit of relatives clustered around 
his bed. He finished it down to sign- 
ing his name, David, and was only 
able to write the first four letters, 
D-a-v-i, when he fell back exhausted, 

“D,- grandfather, d,” encouraged 
one of his young relatives. 

“Dee!” the old man exclaimed, “I'l! 
dee when I’m ready, you avaricious 


wretch.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 


A sophisticated-looking gentleman 
stopped his car and watched with 
amusement a little old man serenely 
sitting on the bank of a little pond 
with a fishing pole in his hands. 
“What are you fishing for, pop?” he 
asked. 

“Whales,” the little old man re- 
plied. 

“Don’t tell me that there are 
whales in that pond,” the stranger 


scoffed. 


“Nope,” was the reply, “but there 
ain’t nothing else either. Might as 
well fish for whales.” 
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TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
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1. True. The use of fruit that is 
not cold will cause soakage of the 
crust. Warm or hot fruit will melt 
the shortening in the dough, causing 
the crust to become soft. The filling 
will also boil out sooner. 

2. False. In prewar years when 
the price of white rye flour was com- 
paratively low, a number of bakers 
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ae. =“ it for their brake bread 
with satisfactory results. White rye 
four has a high absorption and may 
replace dusting flour very nicely. 


8. True. The use of more sugar 
and shortening will help to decrease 
this tendency. Using up to 3% potato 
four, based on the weight of the 
flour, will also help to tenderize the 
crust. 

4. True. There are bread pans on 
the market that have small stubs on 
the bottom so that the pans do not 
come in direct contact with the oven 
hearth. The excess color on the bot- 
tom crust is usually due to too much 
bottom heat in the oven. 


5. False. Soft flours are often used 
in these types of doughs in order to 
produce a more tender product. The 
protein content of a pastry flour is 
lower than in a hard or bread flour. 


6. True. A wheat flour for this 
purpose should possess very good pro- 
tein quality so as to make a dough 
with the maximum elasticity and gas 
retaining characteristics. 


7. False. About 70% shortening, 
based on the weight of the flour; 
should be used when using a good 
pastry flour. The amount of shorten- 
ing to use would depend a great deal 
upon the type of flour. A hard flour 
would require a greater amount of 
shortening than a cake or pastry 
flour. 


8. False. The use of all granulated 
sugar will also produce good angel food 
cakes. When all granulated sugar 
is used, the top crust is inclined to 
be somewhat spotted with little white 
or greyish specks. When powdered 
sugar is used with the flour the tops 
of the cakes will appear unspotted 
and feel smooth. 


9. False. The object in soaking the 
wheat is to soften up the bran coat- 
ing so that instead of breaking off 
into small flakes, it can be peeled 
off. The small flakes are difficult 
to remove from the flour. 


10. False. Danish pastry doughs 
are rich and there is no advantage 
in creaming the sugar, shortening 
and eggs a great deal. 

11. False. A “royal icing’ does not 
contain any fat. It is usually composed 
of powdered sugar, egg whites or 
meringue powder, salt and cream of 
tartar. It is mainly used for decorat- 
ing purposes. Upon drying, this icing 
becomes very hard and brittle. After 
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the icing is made, it must be kept 
covered with a damp cloth so that it 
does not crust over, thereby causing 
a lot of trouble by not working 
through the tubes smoothly. 


12. True. Baking or drying them at 
these temperatures eliminates discol- 
oring which occurs when higher tem- 
peratures are used. If not thorough- 
ly dried, the insides will be tough 
and gummy instead of crisp. 


13. False. When only flour is add- 
ed, the mix is made leaner, produc- 
ing a tougher product. The addition 
of sugar with the flour will work 
satisfactorily. This additional sugar 
should be about 60-75% based on the 
weight of the flour. 


14. False. It is not necessary to 
use ammonia. Baking powder may 
be used. About % oz. of baking pow- 
der per quart of water should work 
out satisfactorily. This will depend 
to some extent on the amount. of 
flour used in the formula. Formulas 
will range from 1 Ib. to 1% ‘lb. of 
flour per quart of water. The higher 
percentages of flour require more 
leavening when the egg content is 
identical. 

15. False. A simple syrup is usu- 
ally a mixture of sugar and water 
that has been brought to a boil. This 
boiled sugar has not been inverted 
by an acid as has true invert syrup. 
Invert syrup is hygroscopic. The 
cakes made with simple syrup will 
dry out faster than those made with 
invert syrup. 

16. True. That is the government 
standard for bitter chocolate. 


17. True. When flour is stored in 
a room at about 50° F. the enzymatic 
action is slowed down. The flour will 
not age as rapidly. It should be kept 
in mind that flour absorbs foreign 
odors very readily and should be 
stored in a well ventilated room away 
from all possible contamination. 


18. False. As long as the powder 
is not old and has not turned rancid 
it is not spoiled. It should, however, 
be thoroughly broken up and sifted 
before using it. 

19. True. Egg shells are quite 
porous. By dipping the eggs in oil 
these pores are closed. The eggs will 
keep better and the moisture loss 
will be decreased. 

20. False. The government stand- 
ard is that it may contain not less 
than 22% cocoa fat. 
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Valier &- Spies Milling Company....... 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ........... 79 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ...... SBeaveece. 
Victor Chemical Works .....,........- 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp........ 
Vid, Be Gig BO OOie sc ce cccceticncccccces. 
Voigt Milling Co. .....secceeneees ian. 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland.......... 83 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders .............4.-: 
WwW 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ...........- 70 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc....... Cover 3 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ............. 7 
Wamego Milling Co. .........eeseee0: 43 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ......... Semeece 83 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ..........- 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .........5-+-:-: 80 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.... 42, 72 
Western Assurance Co. .............-- 104 
Western Canada Flour Millis Co., Ltd.... 103 
Western Milling Co. ........ seceseees 48 


Western Star Mill Co. ......... Weembeee 

Western Waterproofing Co. ..........- 

WEMOOD OE TG, sks cwheesescercsecneccces 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ......,... 66 
Wichita Flour Mills Co, ............... 8 
Williams Bros. Co. ...cccssesscsecees: 70 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons..........-- 82 
Winthrop Chemical Co.,; Inc........... 32 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. ...cccceeeeeeesees) 88 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. .............. 79 
Welk PEIN OO. sec iéckecevscadecs.- s 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ......cceseeceees 

























“Vor lron Bars a Cage” 
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iation. — — bars alone don’t make a cage and BetaChloraControl Equipment and N-A Feeders— 


=: neither do products alone make a flour treatment are controlled to exacting standards in manufac- 


ids 4 service. That’s why N-A’s Flour Service Division ture, are easy to use, economical and will always 


brings you BOTH products which have withstood give you uniform results. You'll find, too, that 


ot: ia the test of time AND technical experts with ex- N-A’s Flour Treatment Specialists, working with 


perience stretching over more than a you or your technicians, will be able to 


eee e ees quarter century. 


a... You'll find that N-A products— 


“tailor” these products to meet the 


~ exact requirements of your bleaching, 
Bivn.. @ Agene, Novadelox, N-Richment-A, 





maturing and enriching problems. 





e 
.) 
THe we 


ae 70 AGENE 
°) 5 ; — for flour maturing 


ae 83 NOVADELOX 
——. io for a whiter, brighter flour 
a. 104 : N-Richment-A 
Ltd.... 103 — for uniform enrichment 


i... @ WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


S| OVADEL-AGENE 








... 105 BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY NA-I1 





breakfast should supply one-fourth bring results? The evidence SayS, 
WHEN TO USE A to one-third of the day’s nourish- “Yes, indeed!” 


PADDLE IN CLASS ment. In 1946, after a year of nutri- 


ANSWER: When the classroom Faced with the problem of tion emphasis in the 5 test schools, 


stimulating interest in grain foods, the percentage © breakfasts in 
the teachers of these schools worked which bread was still missing had 
out many plans to dramatize these dropped from 23.3% to only 10.9°7o 


ample: In 1945, a week-long study foods in their over-all. nutrition Pet has ean of eng 19 
was made of the children’s eating program. A typical project is a breakfasts 1 ropped trom 
33.3% to 10.9% .- - gains that 


habits in the elementary grades of clase tour through a local bakery = should definitely encourage every 
5 Midwest test schools. The survey which translates a child’s need for teacher 
revealed that almost one-fourth of grain foods into a memorable : id like inf : 
the children’s breakfasts omitted human experience. He begins to es yeni would * se wee 
enriched or whole grain bread or see for himself the exciting evolu- ye . ‘i progr espe ea 
toast, and a full one-third did not tion of wheat. He actually watches — a oasggn adaptable 1a 
include either restored oF whole its progress from a sack of flour to any curricu um—please write: 
grain cereal. the final step when long paddles Gener al Mills Inc 
These answers were discour- pull the browned and crusty loaves prise = oe = 
aging, in view of the fact that out- ony eer ; Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals ° Vitamin Products 
standing nutritionists agree that But does this type of teaching mopyRIGHT 16e—GENERAL MILLS: INC. 


moves to a bakery for a visit. 


And what would prompt such a 
trip? A situation like this, for ex- 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
VEGETABLES . - - some GRAPEFRUIT . - - OF raw VEGETABLE AND FRUITS ... fluid, evaporated oR EGGS...ordriedbeans, _..netural whole-grain oF MARGARINE . . - ¥s® for 
row, some cooked, frozen cabbage or solad greens. -- raw, dried, co d ‘lk. One quart pees nuts or peanut but- enriched Qr restored. Three ds and for seasoning 
or conned. At least one At least one serving o day. frozen oF canned. T (or its equivalent) o daytor ter. One serving of meat, of more servings o day- as you like and as supplies 
serving o day. more servings & day. children and expectant oF poultry oF fish a day, Oc permit. 

nursing mothers; one pi casionally pees OF beans 

o day for all others. instead. Three or four eggs 

each week. 


in addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin D concentrate 











i One of a series of ads appearing 
in educational, medical and health 
magazines which reports on the 
General Mills nutrition program and 
helpsto establish grain product foods 
in their proper place in the diet. 








